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PREFACE 


The following pages present substantially my 
Doctorate Thesis submitted in 1934. The object of the 
investigation IS to study two of the Concepts of Sanskrit 
Alambara, mz, Guna and Biti. . whi ch are intimately 
allied to each other, in the different creative writers of 
the Sfistra. This has involved 3 close and minute study 
of the texts themselves some of which Bharata’s texts 
as well as those of the Agnipuraria) arc indeed difficult 
and obscure. No pains have been spared to examine 
the Concepts critically from the available sources and 
as the subject has not been studied in such detail by any 
previous writer, it is believed that the present thesis 
will serve to extend, to some extent, the bounds of our* 
knowledge of the topics treated. An attempt has been 
made to trace the historical development of the Concepts 
as they unfold themselves in the works of all standard 
writers down to the time of Jagannatha. An historical 
(Jevelopment of a subject essentially requires a knowledge 
of the chronology of the period treated. But in view of 
the fact that in the present case the chronology 
has already been ably discussed by previous scholars 
and that there is a general agreement among them all, 
except in one or two points , I havs not thought it 
necessary t o take up the whole question anew. In course 
■'"ST my study, I have incidentally toudhi^ upon the 
chronological relation of Knntaka and ^ binavagunta. 
and have tried to show fro m in ternal e^ehces that 
the Yitooklijivita appeared earlier . than the Abhinava- 
bhSratl and r^arding the date of composition of 
the Alamkara section of the Agnipurap, I have sided 
with those who wonld place this seotio.n of the work later 
than Bhoja. 
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In a detailed work like this, it is not possible to explain 
all allied matters alrosh. 1 have, therefore, restricted 
my study to the critical exposition and historical 
development of the Concepts of Riti and Quna and 
have assumed, without explanation, certain commonly 
known facts of the Kastra. Generally it ha's not been my 
aim to decide between conflicting opinions except when 
they have a direct bearing on my snbji'ct. It is hoped 
that the present work \vill be judged on its own merits 
and too much importance will not be assigned to the 
question whether or not it follows a particular view-point 
regarding a particular connected topic. By the time 
when I completed my investigation the Gaekwad 
Orientid Scries published its second volume of the 
NstyafiSstra. But since the texts of the Abhinava- 
bharati in the said book do not differ materially from 
those in the manuscript which I have used, I have 
not thought it necessary to quote texts therefrom. 

I must take this opportunity to express my gratefulness 
to the authorities of the University of Dacca specially 
to Mr. A. F. Rahman, the present Vice-Chancellor fcr 
kindly publishing my thesis as a University Bulletin. 
To Mr. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.T., KAvya- 
tlrtha, SahityaSastrl, Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, I must express my deep sense &f reverence 
and gratitude. Himself a genuine worker in Alanikara 
kastra — he first advised me to take up the comparatively 
unexplored field of Indian Poetics as my subject for 
study. He not only permitted me to use the tran^ript 
copies of two of the cajKor commentaries of the 
Kavyanrakaga ( i.e. those of §tidhara and Ca^^i^asa ) 
also helped me ungrudgingly with valuable 
suggestions whenever I approached him in connection 
witii the present work. In spite of serious personal 
inconveniences he kindly gave me an opportunity, of 
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revising with him a greater portion of the work before 
it was sent to the press. 

Although I had mj first initiation into the Alamkara 
Sastra before I j^oinod the Dacca University, my real 
interest in the Sastra was created when I read it as 
my special 8u];}ject for the M. A. Examination of that 
University. Tl^e I had the rare privilege of studying 
the Sastra witIiT)r. 8. K. De who is universally recognised 
as a pioneer worker and an authority on Sanskrit Poetics. 
It was he on whoso recommendation I was awarded, a 
research scholarship by the Dacca University for the study 
of ‘Some Fundamental Concepts of Sanskrit Alamkara 
in Their Historical Developmenf under his able guidance. 
His monumental work, ‘ Studies in Sanskrit Poetic s^ in 
two volumes has considerably facilitated the work of 
succeeding scholars and in spite of some minor blemishes, 
unavoidable in a pioneer work of this kind, it will long 
continue to be a standard work of reference. To say that 
he watched with interest the progress of this thesis 
would be to say little because he not only read almost 
through the whole of this work, discussing and correcting 
its first draft but also placed me under deep obligation 
by making, from time to time, valuable suggestions 
for improvement from his expert knowledge of the 
subject. To* him I am also indebted for his readily 
lending me some of the texts or editions of works on 
the subject out of his unrivalled collection specially the 
transcript copy of the manuscript of the AbhinavabharatL 

During the period when the major part of the 
present work was done I was a resident student as a 
research scholar of the Jagannath H all. In this 
connection I must express my gratefulness to Prof. 
R. C. Majumdar, M.A., PhD., Provost of the Hall who 
took a personal interest in the progress of my work, 
Mrtended to me all facilities as a boarder and an Assistant 
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ILnisG-tutor and helped me to proceed with my work 
undisturbed. 

But, so far as the actual completion of the present 
work is concerned, I am indebted in the highest degree 
to Mr. II. D. Blnattacharyya, M.A., B.L., Head of the 
Department of Philosophy and Dean of tlje Faculty of 
Arts, Dacca University, but for whose manifold assistance 
and words of hope and encouragement at a time 
when tliey wore most pcedod the work could not have 
been expeditiously completed. He laid me under deep 
obligation by going through some portion of the work 
in mauu.script and suggesting improvements in its style 
of composition. To my teacher Mr. Gr. P. Bhattacharyya, 
M. A., VedSntaSastri and my brotlier Dr. P. C. Liahiri, 
M. A., Ph. D., Kslvyatlrtha, SshityaSastrl,— both of them 
Lecturers in Sanskrit at the University of Dacca, I am 
considerably indebted for occasional helps xn elucidating 
some difficult texts. 

Besides Dr. S. K. De’s Sanskrit Poetics and articles 
in Oriental Journals, I have utilised the works of almost 
all other previous scholars on the field. In this conncctio® 
I should note that I have been specially benefited by 
the works of MahamahopadhySya Dr. Oanganatha Jha, 
M.A., DXitt,, Mr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Dr. J. Nobel, 
Ph.D, and Dr. A. Sankaran, M.A,, Ph.D. 


Chittagong College, 
November, 1936, 


Peakas Chandea. Lahiei. 
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the verse so marked in the edition. 

— Commentary. 

— Dap^. 

— Ksvyapraksladipika of Capdidssa, 
Benares, 1933. 

— Dhvani-karika. The Roman number 
denotes the vMyota and the Arabic 
number or group of numbers the 
EArikS so marked in the K.M. 
edition. 
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Indian Historical Quarterly. 
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— Indian Thought. 

Journal of Oriental Research, 
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Iv.D. 

— KsivyadarSa ; the Roman number 
stands for the chapter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
for the verse so marked in the 
edition hereafter mentioned. 

K.M.T. 

— Ksvyamala Text of tb® Natya- 
SSstra of Bharata ; tlio Roipaii 
number denotes the chapter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
the verse so marked in the text. 

K.P. 

— Kavyapraka,^a ; the Roman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( tdldisa ) and sUira denotes the 
section so marked beiore the text 
in VfimanacSrya’s edition. 

®sa'mketa 

— KSvyapraka^a-sainkota of Mapikya- 
candta in the Snanda.^i'ama Series 
edition of the KavyaprakaSa. 

S.D. 

— Saliityadarpana ; the Roman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( paneeheda) and kar. before the 
Arabic numbers denotes the section 
so marked in Jivananda's edition. 

“viveka 

— KavyaprakaSaviveka ( transcript 

copy of the A.S.B. manuscript ). 

V.J. 

— Vakroktijlvita, the Roman number 


stands for the chapter (nnmesa) and 
the Arabic number or group of 
numbers for the kSrik& so marked 
in the text. 

Baades an autiior has sometimes been cited by name 
for his work. For instance Yamana, iii) 1, 1 has been used 
forKavyaladikarasntravTtti, third adMkara)}a,Sxst adhyUya, 
first sUtrch IJses of this nature 'sriU be easily understood. 
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a, 6, c, and cl at the end of sutra^ Mnka or verse 
denote respectively the first, second, third and fourth 
feet of the sutra etc. 

In a work which contains both the text and the 
commentary, the line mentioned in connection with the 
commentary has been counted from the place where the 
coqjimentary actually begins ( i.e the text has been 
excluded ). 

For editions of the differefit works used, see Biblio- 
graphy at the end of the thesis. When referred to for 
the first time (in the thesis) the full title of the particular 
work has generally been given. 

For transliteration the system of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has been followed. 

Words which admit of alternative spellings have been 
retained as found in the particular texts, e.g. ulvana, 
ulbana ; nivida, nibi<Ja ; vikaia, vikasa ; vindu, bindu ; 
vija, bija etc. 

In some places words in Sanskrit have been quoted 
in their pr^tipudika forms to suit the English construction 
in the body of the thesis. 

Dr, S. K. Do and Mr, S. P. Bhattacharyya have kindly 
enriched my work with the following foot-notes of their 
own " 

S. K D. p. 67. fn. 20 ; p. 69. fn. 27-28 ; p. 70. fn. 32, 
p. 75. fn. 39 ; p. 85. fn. 1 ; p. 87. fn. 3 ; p. 101. fn. 20 ; 
p. 105. fn. 23. 

S. P. B, p. 97. fn. 13 ; p. 221-22, fn. 4ab ; p. 233. 
fn. 21a. 




CHAPTER I 


GENERAL POSITION OF DOSA 
AS RELATED TO GUNA 
AND ALAMKARA. 

It is well-known to students of Sanskrit Poetics* 
that the main object of the writers of Alamkar a->4astra 
has been to search for poetic beauty and to formulate 
theories by way of guidin g aspirants to poetic f ame and 
young m Scs to judg e poetry with precision . This led 
Them to analyse the different aspects of poetry in order 
to find out the various means of its embellishments 
which they comprised under some broad technical names 
such as the elements of Rasa, Dhvani, Riti, Guna and 
Alamkara. Wide divergenoe of opinion has prevailed 
^mong theorists about the conception and execution of 
these embellishing factors of poetry and their great 
importance has quite naturally made them subjects for 
special study by dijSferent scholars.^ 

Whatever controversy might have existed amongst 
theorists of different ages and schools regarding the 
character and relative importance of these embellishing 


I. Dr. S, K. De has traced the full history of the Concept 
of Rasa in Sir A sfautOsh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes 
(Vol. III. pp. 207-39) besides his treatment the question in 
his Sanskrit Poetics, VoL II, pp. 135-74, ‘ Dr. A Sankaran also' 
studied the same Concept along with the Concept of Dhvani in 
his ‘Some Aspects of Literary Criticism* And Dr. J. Nobel has 
given a brjef treatment of the Concept pf Ritl in one of the 
chapters of his ‘Foundations, of Indian Poetry* (pp. 98-123), 




2 CONCEPTS OF RiTI AND GTTNA 

elements in their theory of poetry, they have all asrrecd 
upon one fundamental point, namely, that they have 
insisted upon the avoidance (ha im or _of_Dpsas 

w poetic flaws since Dosix, a s th e _vcry name indicates, 
has a deterri ng effect o n i^ootry in asmuch as it™ miirs 
its bea uty. Papain ** emphatically enjoins f.that even a 
slight defect ought not to bo tolerated in poetry as,.even 
11 single leprous spot is sufficient to render a handsome 
body ugly. Govinda ° i.> more exiilieit when he states 
tha^ if poetry is defective in any fonn, the presence of 
technical excellences and figures of poetry fails to create 
the necessary poetic chann ; on the other hand, if it is 
free from poetic flaws, it can produce at least some 
amount of charm even without tc'chnical excellences. 
In this view Govinda appears to have been anticipated 
by Abl iina vagupta who lays a greater emphasis upon 
the absence of Dosas than on the presence of Gupas 
and Alaiiikaras when he remarks in connection with 
Bharata’s Dosas" ; — etad-dma-rihlnann sruti-.\iihham 
dlpta-rasam m yadi bharati ItiratS gmiUrdarmr 
alamkdraiSca fdimm apt kfwyam laksaiia-yogdi'yabki-^ 
eUidtyuktam. These theorists, therefore, ( excepting 
Dandin who is not so explicit ) appear to hold that 


2, iad alpam api nopeksyaih hSmye du^tavi hathdUcana | 
syiltd vapid} mniaram api iviire'^aikena durbkagam t 

{K&vyMaria, i. 7) 

y, do^ihUvtldini lakqai}asthUni vtie^ai^Uni vivecaniySni. 

ie^u (mado^agupMatii^Zre^u) ca dosSbliUvab pradhSmm, salt 
do^e gupMer apyakiMciikaratvM. yad %ha 'sySd vapufy sundaram 
api..‘ iti, saii iu do^SbhSve gupSdikatit vinct’pi kiHcidSMMa- 
sambhmtli. ‘apado^aiaiva vigupasya gupd iti nySySit 

K&vyaprad%pa, introduction to VII, i Ip. J 6 S). 

4, Abhinavabbaraii on NatyaSastra XVl, 83 (K. M. edn.), 
p. 312 of tba Ms. in possession of £>r. S. E. De. 
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I absence of poetic blem ishes ( adosa or apadosataj is 
I itself an excellence, so to spea k. As an ”anaIogy7~^ 
may just take an instance from ordinary life, Man is 
hardly immune from defects. The less his faults, the 
greater his estimation among his fellow beings. To be 
faultless — is one of the highest certificates that he can 
expect to have from the society. Similar is the case 
witl? these theorists^ conception of poetry with regard to 
its flaws. 

But from this it will be unwise to understand , the 
theorists to imply that the poePs duty is finished if 
he engages all his attention towards avoidmg the technical 
faults mentioned by them. Theorists themselves have 
hardly concurred with regard to the nature and scope of 
the individual Dosas — ^their classification, number and 
nomenclature and their relationship with other poetic 
factors. These have more or less changed with the 
advent of new schools of theorists and with the change 
in their poetic outlook, And what was considered to be 
a Dosa by a particular theorist or a school of opinion has, 
,,not infrequently, been looked upon as a Guna or 
Alafiakara by another®. What standard would one follow 
in such a state of mutual disagreement among theorists ? 
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CONCEPTS OP RITI AND GUNA 

F 

And is it really a matter of high oommendatioii if tlie 
poot only keeps his composition free from "the teelmical 
blomfehes Doc‘8 it not require a positive individual 
nuuat of its own (no matter whether it is due to Giina or 
Alahikilra or to any other factor) in order to receive wide 
appi*edatiou ? Thes<' are questions to which theorists 
must havf‘ been alive as a result of which they could not 
rest satisfied with formulating the character "and 
application of Dosas alone but had to look elsewhere for 
positive poetic beauty®. Ijomhcina as such has no positive 
value. It relegates poeti’y’' to a position in which poetic 
beauty is neither marred nor brought into effective relief ^ 

On the other hand it is equally %vrong to hold that 
the fault imivOTsally ma£s the poetic effect for it will be 
seen hereafter that what is ordinarily understood 
to constitute a fault serves to enhance the poetic charm 
in certain circumstances when, for instance, it is quite 
in keeping with tlio situation depicted or, in the words of 
the later theorists, maintains the ru les of propri ety 
[aueihja). Tins is how the later classifi^tion of Dosas 
into niiya and amtya (classes) arose. We shall have<«' 
I ample opportunity to discuss it afterwards but here 
we may take a single instance in passing. Pimamktu 


6. Thus VSmana lays equal emphasis upon the avoidance of 
faults {th&ahUna^vriit under i, i, 3. p. 9) as well as the utilisation 
of Guoas and AlaihkSras (gui^nhM^rUclUnaAhid) in the matter of 
creating poetic beauty. Some of the later writers, Mammatai 
Hemacandra, Bhoja and VSgbhata, follow him when they 
incorporate at the same breath the absence of poetic faults and 
the pt ^sence of poetic excellences and figures in their definition 
of poetry. 

y. Strictly speaking, poetry is hot worth the name unless 
it possesses poetic beauty. We may remember in this connection 

Kuntaka^s well-known line aUMftmya hUvyait/am iti m 

pmafy {V, J, p. 7. 11 . 3 — 4).^ 
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GENERAL POSITION OP DOSA 

(repetition or redundancy) is ordinarily a poetic fault 
but it ceases to be so, nay, it suits the circumstances 
admirably® when the speaker is in a fit of compassion 
for somebody or is engaged in attracting another's notice 
to some particular object and so on. What is actually 
meant, therefore, is not that absence or presence of poetic 
flaws^as such determines the acceptability or otherwise 
of a particular composition but that it is the intrinsic 
beauty of a po em (no matter whether it is due to Rasa, 
’Alaiiikara or axiy other poetic factor) that makes it fit 
for the reader^s appreciation. And when this is existing, 
the absence or presence of Dosa generally serves to 
produce a difference in the degree of charmingness — the 
former always helps its appreciation in the sense that it 
never hinders it : the latter definitely hinders it unless 
sometimes it suits the circumstances which have been 
depicted. But, although we may not accept the absence 
of Dosa as the single criterion of poetic beauty, its 
essential iniportance in the theory of poetry can never be 
too highly enjoined. The priority of the treatment of 
J)osa, to the other poetic elements, by almost aU theorists 
is perhaps not without some significance. When this is 
explained, as Gopendra Tripurahara has rightly done, by 

Zr^a?iukampMy€Utiayo yadi ha$ctd vtvahsyate 1 

na do sail ptinarukidpt^ praiyuieyam alamhrtya || 
hanyaie sU vm urohU smafeTpaJtaiy.da^vatrt'iya | 
hanyate cUtu^saivangl hanyaie mcMjuhhUst^l l| 

' (Knvyndiii tv, 14-15). 

Here the word hanyaie is repeated to imply excessive pity. 

Kim ctniayasi saMe tvam^ vacmt tvam asmt paiya paSyedam } 

7^tinu him na pa^yasldrk paiya sahke^ sundaram straty^am, 1) 
(Rudra^a, Kavyalaifikara VI, 35. p, 70). 

Here notice of the friend is attracted to an, assembly of 
beautiful ladies and so the repetition gf the word pa^ya is not 
faulty. 
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CONCEPTS OF RITI AND GUN4 

thfi popular luaxun that evils should be averted prior to 
ouoAs pursuit of welfare®, the propriety of the theorists’ 
advocacy for the avoidance of poetic Dosas with all the 
emphasis they could command, is very clearly understood. 
Man’s first instinct is to live and to bo s afe from danger, 
the q uestion of attaining power and om ineuco j22SfiS[|ne5P 

Tliis appears to be tlie general position of Dosa in the 
ti’catment of all theorists — old and new. But the early 
writers’ treatment of th^ theory of Poetry being itself of a 
rudimontiiry character, they naturally conceived Dosa 
from a more or loss limited point of view is. only so far 
as it was connected with the &ahda a nd the artha. The 
|tasado.sa did not naturally find any place in tlieir system 
iUthough some such idea of aucitya or propriety, the 
breach of which lies at the root of all Rasadosas, appears 
to have struck them when they spoke, as has boon already 
noted, of Dosas ceasing to be such. They did not, of 
coui-sc, mention the word amitya explicitly but, neverthe- 
less, the spirit was there and it is not improbable that they 
supplied crude materials for the logical development of 
the idea of mcitya in the later theory of pootryr 
Moreover, they could not clearly discern to what oxteiit 
Do?a mars the poetic beauty— whether it stands as a 
solid block to its appreciation or it lessens the poetic 
charm existing in a particular composition or it completely 
destroys that charm so as to exclude the composition 
concerned from the range of poetry. The question of tliese 
finer distinctions in the nature of Do§a did not arise 
till the Post-dhvani writers'® CandidSsa a nd, following 

g.'^H^’S.nmarianUi kurySi Sg^ani§ia-nwarianam‘ iii niiyS 
gutfSlaikklirlidSnZi pHrowh do^ah'SXKm eva kavinS- kartmpam ii% 
sUcayituAi dc^ahSnasya prathamato nirdeia^ kfial}, Ktmadhmu, 
on VSmatta *, i, 3. ( W. 3*5» P- )■ 

10. KSvyaprakSladipilta, p, *3, Ka'(ryapra<fipa, p, 170, ll-l-ig 
and Sahityadnrpa^a, p, 11, 3-10 and p. n. 11, i-?. 
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him, Yisvanatha an d specially G ovinda t ook it up. The 
Pre-dhvani the orists appear to deal with the .Jbroad aspect 
o £ the subject from only a commonsense iDoint of view,^ 
namely, that the Dosas are bad and as such they should 
be avoided and in their treatment Dosa generally 
possesses a character opposite to that of Guna. This 
will 1^ explained as we proceed with the Guna Doctrine 
of different theorists of this period. The Post-dhvani 
writers, however, judge Dosa jo be a poetic element 
that remains subordinate to Rasa (just like Gupa and 
Alamkara) but since the word and its sense are means 
for the manifestation of Rasa they could not avoid 
reckoning the sabda-- and artha-dosas as well. 



CHAPTER II. 


PLACE m LAKSAN A GUNA AND 
ALAMKARA IN BHARATA’S 
NATYASASTRA. 

Bharata’.s Liiksana as read by Abliinavagupta. 

Tn the pi'ovious chapter we have briefly discussed the 
general position of Dosa in the treatment of iwetic 
theorists — old and now— in order to examine how far die 
absence _of^ D osa can bo treated as a source of poeifo 
^liarm. Now, before we take up the subject of our 
study proper, namely, the histori cal devel opment of the 
Concepts of Riti and Guna, we propose to exphiin, in this 
chapter, the broad character of the elements Gupa, 
Laksapa and Alamkara as they are found in the Na$ya-' 
siis<iral)f Bharata, t he earliest extant work on Dramatiu^ 
wl iich contains materials tor th e later development oFa 
s ystematic U teory of poetry. This will involve a discussion 
aliout the mutual relationsMp, if any, of these dements 
and die context in which they occur i. c, their relationship 
with the main current of Bharata’s treatment. Incidentally, 
we shall discuss an important and interesting topic, 
namely, the p eculiar nature of B harata^s laksaga as road 
by A bhinavagupte and deduce tlierelrom tbe ohjono logi- 
’cal re lation of Kuntaka and Abhinava gupta. 

Bharata’s NatyaSSstra, as the very name of the work 
shows, deals with dramatic techi^qucs and as such his 
Guiias, Alainkaras etc., have ultimately to be judged 
according to the part they play towards producing the 
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dramatic effect i. e, towards the realisation o£ (dramatic)^ 
Basa. Abhinaya (representation) i^ in Bharata^s theory, ' 
a very important factor in the realisation of Rasa because 
it very clearly brings out the respective functions of 
vihhava and anuhlmva ^ of a partici^r Rasa. ^Bharata 
and, following^ him, later writers of DraiH||pgy enumerate 
four (Jifferent types® of abhmaya^ viz, (1) mgij ia (gesturaD, 
(2) vacika (vocal), (3) sattvik a (internal — conveyed by 
the ^manifestations of internal f|elings) and (4) akary a 
(extraneous — conveyed by dress, ornaments etc.) Of these 
four, the first three are very intimately associated^ w ith 

1. Strictly speaking, no distinction is possible between the 
dramatic Rasa and the poetic Rasa because Rasa is a peculiar 
cUiavvitt which the spectator of a dramatic performance and the 
Reader of a toya may equally experience. Here the expression 
IS used loosely in consideration of the special branch of study 
(Dramaturgy) which forms the subject at hand. 

2 . hhUvahhtnaya-samhandhUn tathU hudh&h, I 

Ssr'S^fjyanti manasa, tasman natydit^sd^h smrtaJy, H 

Natyasastra (K. M. edn), VI, 34. 
lo'ka-%v 2 ^\\^msa^stddha hka-yMf^nttgUmtna^, j 

anuhhGLva kbhlavnica ^eyaslvahhmayaif hidhath, j) 

ibid, VII, 6. 

The ChowM(hamba text (vj, 33) reads bhnvnhhinaya~samyuHn}i 
and sthnytbbnvnh (in the first two feet of verse i above) winch are 
apparently incorrect. The terms vthhava and anubhnm need 
haicly be explained to an advanced student of Sanskrit Poetics. 

3. ahgiho vac\ka$ca,tva hyd^haryah sUtivikas tatka^ 
fneyas ix*ahhtnayo njtpfa^ caturdha partkalpttah | 

Should not viprU^ be viprmJ^ f ibid, VIII, 9. 

4. vtbha^verioddhpo yo'rtha^ivanuhhavatbca gamyate. 1 

vUgii‘hg£i,-sizttvUhht?t(iy(ztJt sn bhctpoitit II 

• ^ ibid, vn, I. 

vthhava Hi kasfmd ticvaU. vibhnm vijmnnfthah, mlknyyant^ 

nena v'aiahgasait'oUbhtnay'a ttyato vibhaa^a^* 

/ ibid, under VII, 3. 

Similarly. Muhhnm..,tit kasmnt,, ..yadayam ambhamyaiu 

vUgangasaitvabftam abhinayam^ ibid, under VII, 4. 

2 
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hhara, hihhTtva^ rnml^hTtva etc. bocn 

diftCiiHScd at j^reiit l(‘n^th in six cliapb'rs (Ylll-Xiri). 
Then bo^^ins the treatment of o r vrd:y(i- 

l!hm&IL}}X ell. XIV of the K. M text and ch. XV of tlir 
Chowkluimba text’'. One would euriously note the 
strikinji;!}" small number of verses in ch, XlV^of the K. M. 
text compared with the number in eh. XY of the other. 
This is due, as the editors of the Ch. text have noted in 
the foot-note (p. 169), to the fact that 108 verses from the 
be^yinning of the chapter are found only in the Krt pnsialm 


5. It h very interesting to note that the two printed texts of 
the Isfafya-^astra, which we have mainly consulted, maintain 
considerable difference in reading and arrangement in many places. 
The Chowkhamba text appears to have a gi eater numbei of verses 
in all the chapters (except in ch. VI where both have 83 veises) 
than the Kavyamala text. The principle of arrangement is almost 
the same upto chapter VI 11 in both the texts. But a variation 
c ontinues froin chanter IX. The Chowkbamba text has 2 07 vers^ 
i n this chapter na med as ha&iUbh inaya and the next chapter that 
deals with JSaHriS^mya hz^ got 55 verses. Ine k. M. fe,xt, on the 
other hand, includes the matter of both these chapters in a single^ 
chapter (^ <r. ch. IX named ahg^bhinaya) which is a very long 
one comprising in all 247 verses (i, e. 194 against ChowkhambA's 
J207 plus S3 against Chowkhamba's 55). The anangement in some 
of the subsequent chapters is as follows 


Ch* text 

CkapUr name numhr of 

ver$f$ 

Xh Clrividhlina .. Joo 

XIL Maigid^lavidbSna ... 57 

Xin, GatipraeSra ... 227 

XIV. Pravrttidharma- 

vyafijaka ... 83 

XV. Vlcikabhinayacchaiw 

dovihhSga ... txg 

XVI Chandoviciti ... 169 

XVE TSgabhinaya ... 123 


K. M. Text 

Chapter mme number of 

verses 

X. CarIvidhSna ... 99 

XL Ma^da^akalpana 58 

XIL Gatipracira 192 

Xm. Karayuktidhar. 

mivya%ka .4. 64 

XIV. VaoikSbhinaye 

chandovidhina if 

XV, Chandoirttavidhi ... 167 
XVL Alaihklralaki^aqa ... 118 
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Ijrobably corresponding to our Ch. text The first few of 
these 108 verses emphasise the importance of vUgabhinuya 
"^( ta^mMd vUmh varam nasti vak hi sarvasya kUranam 
XV, 3c-d, Ch. text) on the ground that it is ivords which 
make up the body of all SSstras ivU,nmayS,nlka 
XV, 3a) and ^at other kinds of representation serve only 
to help the vagabMnaya by giving a poignant effect to it 
{ ahga-tiepathya-taUvam vUkyUrtham vyanjayanti hi XV, 
2a-b) implying thereby that the\^ are all subordinate to 
the vUeikabhinay a. The latter portion of this chapter, 
however, deals, rightly according to Bharata^s pronounce- 
ment in the last verse of the previous chapter (punaica 
vWtydhhvnayam yathavad vaksye svara-vyanjatm-vartixi- 
yutam XIV, 83e-d, Ch. T.), with vowels and consonants 
as well as their place of utterance and the different types 
of words {naim, akhyata etc). As letters are the units of 
words and words constitute the units of language, 
Bharata proceeds to discuss these together with a 
scheme of metres (ehandm) which covers the last portion 
of this as well as the whole of the subsequent chapter, 
i?hese are, after all, merely an elementary discussion about 
vUdik&bhinaya of which the treatment of Laksanas, 
Dosas, Chinas and Alamkaras in chapt er XVII (C h. text) 
constitutes the literary aspect, and therefore the most 
important part. The general theoretical position of these 
elements appears to be that they constitute the beauty 
or otherwise of the language in which dramatic charac- 
ters speak, and this is the only way in which their 
inclusion under the vUdhJQJbhmaya can be justified. 

But it must be remembered that th e part which these 
elements, as embodied in vadkd,bhmaya, ^play in calling 
forth Kashin Bharata^s treatment, has been very remote 
an d it is probably for this that Bharata^s successors in 
jjhfl PrA-dbyani schools judge their position on their- ovm 
merit and not in relation to Easa, '^ which had not been 
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assigned much importance in then* theory of Poetry. 
Ev(m Bharata liiinsolf does not appear to htive been 
piix'ticulur about the application of these (‘leinents 
exclusively in connection with drama. His indiscrimi- 
nate use of the tcuuns Mrya and aatakn'^ in the same 
context in many cases goes dmcctly against j:hat i)ositiou. 
It possibly shows that either the lator theoretical distinct- 
tion between the drSyc^nd srarya vaiieties of kUvya was 
not much favoured by Bharata : or even if it were, he 
expected his readers to iSidcrstand t he term kUvyn as u sed 
by him to mean nufaka from the context /.c. the subject 
of Ids treatment. The first assumption justities the] 
position that he did not maintain any great theoretical 
distinction between the aforesaid types of poetry anj 
quite naturally the technical elements of Dra mat urgy, 
advocated in his school, found a permanent place in the 
theory of poetry : the second is unwise, for a scholar who 
himself understands the peculiar chai’acter of two distinct 
objects would never ask others to ignore it. 

No attempt hiis, however, been made by Bharata to 
connect the elements of Laksana, Alaihkara, Dosa and 
Gapa. either mutually or with the main cutTent of his 
^eatment. nioso are brought in abruptly without any 
sufficient intro duction, except that in the last verse of the 
chapter deSiing with metres, he remarks ; 

vrttair emm tu rividhair nUnaecdtamiu^.-samHdM^^^ 

kUvya-bandhUfi tu kartcwyUl}. satirimiallakHm}Um^^^ il 

(Xvf, 169. Ch. T.) 


6 t yaimsiu kariavyo nMyasyey^m t anufy smytn I ’(*Y l%2a-<h) 
hTwyahandhZts i u iWdaUak^a^ UnmW} \ JKVf, 

mi daSa h^mi^ado^nh I XVU^ B8d. 

0f0 do^Ustu surihhit nUtakUirav^ff \ XVI/^ 

‘""la:/ in Ch. T), 
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At the commencement of the next chapter, Bh^rata 
discusses in some detail 36 varieties of dramatic 
Laksanas^ Next in context comes the treatment of 
Alaihkaras or figures of poetry of which four (namely, 
tipama^ rUpalcay dlpalca and yamala) are mentioned, 
defined and classified. .They are followed by the treat- 
ment of n afakasraya ^osas, which are also called kavya- 
closaSy and which, like the Gunas that come after them, 
are enumerated as ten in number. Here Bharata^s text 
runs thus : — 

^^hJur arthah iyapeksmJi kdvyam karyam tu lakmnaih I 
ata Urdhvam tu vaksydmi kavyadosamstathavtdlid^n^ ii 

' (XVn, 87. Ch. T.) 

Prom this, one may aptly be led to understand that 
Bharata has included the Alamkaras under the scope of 


7* The Laksapas do not separately exist m the tieatraent of 
poetic theorists, except in Jayadeva’s Candraloka and in the chapter 
on Dramatuigy in Visvanatha’s Sahitya-darpana. The functions and 
char^cteiist ics of som e of the Laksana s (a s mentioned m the K. M. 
text) are attributed to Gut?as and Alatiikaras^ by some of the pfe* 
dfavani write rs ; whi le later wri ters like V isvanaitha include some 
of them under the^ Naty a lamkaras. It is lemarkable at the 
same time that the Laksanas, as mentioned in the Ch» text, 
are almost the same as those found in Visvanatha, excepting pj^t 
and which receue the names and samksepa in the 

Sahitya^ipapa, (Ch. VI, Kar 434, pp. 365-O6). 

a. The K. M text reads, (XVIj 83) 
ehhirarthakriynpeksam kavyam kUryam tu laksai^atk | 
ata urdhmik pYmaiksjUim hUvyudosW} samasata^ }| 

Knvyado^n^ is evidently corrupted in place of knvyadosnn. 
Another difference is noticed with regard to the word aftha- 
' hrtynpeh&am, Ihe K, M, text appears to have the sanction of 
Abhmava on this point. However, it is immaterial whether 
arlhakriynpfiksa refers to kntya or Lak§ana so long as we generally 
accept Abhmava's likely interpretation of this word as af tkak^iy^yni^ 
mif&yam 
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lurt Ltiksatuvs and there is no deuyinjf the tWt that his 
owu treatment has left no clue for the distinction of one 
set from tlie other. On the contrarj', he appears to 
c onfuse the issue s till further w hen h^T^ttnes a particular 
i.iii kwuia ill terms of Gunas and ^amkfiras "7~T^r^enis 
that Bluirata’s definitio n and classificatio n ,of Laksai.m', 
Ala mkam and Guga are somewhat dogmatic.*^ I'hc ftuida^ 
mental distmetion between those tliree classes of poetic 
elements is hardly apparent, and some of tlie eharaetcris- 
tica,of Laksanas may as well be considered as belonging 
to Alamkslras and Gupas. Appai-ently an early writer 
like Bharatsi docs not mean to imply any tlu'oretic 
distinction between Laksanas, Gupas and Alaihkaras, 
but accepts and repeats traditional nomenclature and 
takes them all as beautifying factors of poetry generSTyi 
Just as in Bhamaha and partly in Dan^i the diatinction| 
between Guiias and Alariikaras is not very shiu^ily' 
indicated. 

In this connection, we may note Abhinava^s peculiar 
views on Bharata’s Lakg apas. While commenting on 
Bharata’s Lakga^aa in oh.'lCVI of the Abinavabharat!, 
Abhinava refers to a number of views on the position of 
the Concept of Laksapa in poetry'®. He remarks in 
connection with the verse XV, 167 K. M. T. (==XVI, 169 
Ch. T. quoted above) that the Lak gaoas are tl ie most 
important factors in k&vya-batidha and the treatment of 
other elements comes as a matter of course in their 

9, daMkUrair gupaiicaiva huhuhhil} samalaMffam^ 
im citrUrikais iad hku^ai^am %U 

{XVI, 6, Ck 7\) 

Does this mdioate, to some extent, the comprehensive 
character of Lakwa ? 

xoi Mr« V, Raghavan has fully dealt with these views in his 
paper on *The Concept of Lak^a^a in Bharata * in Journal of 
Qriental Re5earcb7Mad^^^^ Vl^ pp, 54 « 82 j* 
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connexion^'. Later on, while he introduces Bharata’s 
treatment of Alariikaras, he says that Laksanas constitute 
the body of kavya %, e, poetic expression which is embel- 
Hshed by the Poetic figiires on the analogy of human body 
being adorned with ornaments^ ^ Then again, while 
commenting cgi the verse yatkincit Mwahandhem 
sadrsyenopamlyate etc . (XVI, 42, K. M. text) that 
defines Upama, Abhinava remarks ; kavyahandhesti 
kav>ya-laksap,esv satsii ttyanena gf^uriva gavayaiti vayam 
alafnkrtra iti darsitam ( p. 308). xtoe the L^aksana hk^ 
b een clearly identified with kavyabandha Le. poetic s peech 
itself and naturally it involves all the necessary clian^ 
that mal^s poetry what it is. This view has been more 
‘blearlyset forth in the lines that come immediately after- 
wards and run thus : — handho gumpho bhanitir vakroktih 
kavivyBpa^a^^iti hiparyUyatlakqay^arn fvalamkarasUnyam 


* hi pradhUnam. l atprasange 
lamhUra tit, (p, 28g, op, cil, ) 

12* evam kavf-^vyUpUfa^Mad ^ad fffthajMam hmktkat svabh^- 
v^d mdvam^nam tad eva laksai^am ttyuktam, taita ( t<fsya ? ) 
liftrakapasyUlamhUra adkuna mhlgvyUh, ianntrubayitum uddt^iit 
upameiyMt ( XF//, C/^. T, ). kWvye t'amllaksanam iatitam, 

taycpamUdayas traydrihahhUgUh* yathU hi prthagbhutena kd.reita 
ramayd vtbkusyaU taihopamUnena ^aitnU eigtsad Hyena va hamt- 
huddht-partvaf iamanainjM pylhaTcstddhenaiva p^ akrta-va^ ij.aniya- 
vaniiUvafanadt sundaftkriyata tit tadeVdXainbgf ahr {p^ 3^7 

13. Anticipating an objection that if Lakfaija is equated with 
kaviTtyUp^fat it should have innumerable varieties instead of 
thirty-six, Abhinava replies that these are the principal varietie’*, 
otheH may be similarly enumerated if die poet so feels ( safinmiad 
iti ca nUny%di^*vUrai^a^pafafrdf)% ham^hfdaymgrtttn'dm api partsam^ 
hhveyaiiiWt Mntn bnhutyena tUvad tyaiipak^mynptamif) iti ea^ 
havtn'dmdhntavyam p. 2^p, op, cil). Indeed, such a comprehensive 
poetic factor brooks only two' types of enumeration— eithei a 
single variety having a very wide sphere or innumerable 
varieties — each occupying a narrow scope. 






CX^NORPTS OR RITI AND GRlsfA- 

api na ulrarthalmn ( p. 308 , op. HL ). This remark 
undoubtedly reminds one of Kuntakids theory of poetry 
and the individ ual skill of the poet t hTiFli ndmdies XiT 
Tuiothe r place ""^hinava rcfcrs""to the view of his 
u pTulhyaijgy * (m eaninjy Bhatta Tauta, author”"o7TKe~^ 
Ka%^yakautuka) in connexion with the relationship 
between Luksana and Alaiiikara and reinarks npadhyiiya-- 
inaUnt iu d' \)aksanahalat almhkifrrtfpt in vaieitnjam ^ ® 


14, Abhinavu ofien mentions Bhattenduiaja (^locana 
p i6o, I 6) and Bhatta Tota ( or Bhatta 'rauta...oiocana p, 29, 1 9 
and p. 178, 1.7) as his upUd/ijnyas, Who is being specifically 
referied to here 9 it is interesting to note in this connection 
that Bhaf^a 'fauta’s name is found very frequently mentioned 
in the Abhinava-hhfiratT, In the present case Abhinava does not 
mention him by name but later on he has told us in one place 
(ch. XIX) that in the opinion of Bhatta To ta Lak^aiga s along with 
o ther poetic factors, Alaihk Sra , Gu^a/ etc/ help "Ihe suggestion 
oi Rasa* He s ays ;^tatha coUtaili bhattatotena , 

la^ai^^Ulaiidrttgui^li dosUh Sahdapravritayah | 
Vriiisandhyaftga-smhrambhaft samhd.ro yah ka'och. kila )i 
anyd nyasydnukidyofta sanihhTiaiva samiitthHaiJi | 
jhaiityeva ntsU yaira myajyante hlddiihir gui^mh (( 

We know nothing about the treatment of Laksaija by the other 
gum of Abhinava, namely, Bhaffenduraja* It appears, therefore, 
that Bhatta 'I'auta, and not BhattendurSja is referred to by 
Abhinava here. 

15. Here, the term vaicUrya may have two meanings— 
manifotdness a nd (2) diar|nbgnes^ Abhinavagupta apparently 

uses it in the first sense wS^nT'mllowing his upndhfdya^ he 
understands the Lakfaijas to be factors that serve to multiply 
three of the four AlaihkSras of Bharata into many. But when 
we go through his renn^s in connection with the individual 
Lak^aijas it appears that he has accepted the second meaning too. 
While explaining the technical Lak^a^a,, Gu^akh tana, he says: 

hi akmkUrdn api ciirayanpL Here, : Abhinava is taking 
dirham to mean beautify <as his use of the word api would 
imply). Now, if the Lak?aija is to- be kU.*oyaianm or poetic 
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agacchati, iatka hi gunanuvada--namna laksanena yogat 
praSamsopmna, atiSaya-- 7iamno (a1) 'tisayoktik^ manor d-- 
ihUkhyenaprastuta-prasamsa^i mithyadhyavasayenapahnii’- 
H (p- 308). 

Now although such peculiar views, namely that (1) the 
Laksana is identical with kavyahandha instead of being 
one its beautifying factors and that (2) i ts presenc e 
accounts for the multiplication or charmingness (mtci tryci) 
of the Alamkaras may not stric^ily fit in with the tre^^ 
ihcnt o f Bharata where there is a clear tendency for embel- 
lishing the km^yabandha as much by the Laksanas^ ® as by 

expression, it itself st2inds in need of extraneous decoration and 
as such It cannot be taken to beautify the Alsthkara, Either 
It must not be looked upon as kUvya-Saftra or, if it should, it must 
cease to be a beautifying factor. Abhmava would probably 
justify himself by saying that an object, which has an exquisite 
grace of its own, may seive to cast into the background even the 
beauty of its decorating factor. In that sense Lak§apa may be 
said to beautify even the Alarhkara. In this connection we may 
remember the well-known lines of the KumSrasambhava : 

anydnyaSobhoQananad habhuva 1 

sddhUrai^o bhu^ai^ahhti^vuhk'&vai. II {h 4^ cd) 

Where Parvatfs necklace and her breasts have been taken to 
beautify each other. 

1 6. When Bharata explicitly said that hnvycthandhd shbiildi 
ie endowed mth 36 Laksa'^as {sattrim§allak'sai}d. 7 ivituh XVI, 169, 
Cb. T,) it appears strange how it can be identtded with that pdetic 
factor* It should be noted, in this connection, that after we had 
studied Abhinavagupta's treatment of Bharata^s Lak^a^as and 
written out this chapter of our work, we had the kind privilege of 
discussing it with Prof* S. P. Bhattacharyya ih order to be fortified 
in Our finding. He then closely studied the individual Laksa^ds 
of Bharata and told us that Bharata*s Lak^a^a might well be taken 
ais an ^elastic Poetic Principle* w hich, like Ktintaka'S Vaktokti, 
includes,, within its wide scope, poetic elements. He 

expressed his willingness to write a separate paper on Bharata's 
Lak^a^as, where he would maintain Abhihavagupta*s position 
that Bharata*s Lak§aija is much more than a poeiic element like 
Gu^a and Alarfikara. Wb are eagerly waiting to $eb att 
prfjier from thh Iharned |ien et tfee tdnerabl§ pfofessoh 
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0 

the Alainkareus and the Giinas and where many of the 
Alamkilras mentioned under tlie name of Abhinava^s 
vpadkyUya arc confipicnous by them absence, they un- 
doubtedly cany some amount of historical importance 
since they tend to show the relationship of Abhinava^s 
Laksana with th (> theory of Vaki*oldi and to determine. 
the chro nology of Kuntaka and Abinava as well the 
ultim ate source upon which both of them are probably 
dSimng. Considering ^11 the remarks of Abhinava 
quotedT one would form some definite idea of 
the ehanj^oiistics of Laksaigia. They are : 

(1) Laksanas are essential in hftvya : other poetic 
elements stand subordinate to them. 

, (2) The scope o£ Lak!ji«.ia is sis wide as hai'yahanflha 
or poetic expression in gcuoral. 

«/(3) Alamkilras augmen t the beauty of the kHrya- 
hmidha, hence of the Laksapiis. 

(4) Laksana has got a natural gi’ae c of its own 

d uo to t he p c cuHa j lty of the^ poet’s individual powetHby"*^ 
reason of which it ser^ to poetry accopSBJc 

even without further embellishments and in absence of 
which poetry becomes flat and vapid and consequently 
unworthy of the name of it. 

(5) The presence of Laksanas adds to the charm 
bf the Alajhkaras i.o. Laksapa is also a beautifying 
jSaotor of Alaihksra. 

Now, in the wide range of Abhlnava’s Lak§aija, one is 
naturally inclined to road the comprehensive character 
of Kuntaka’s Vakroktii. Secondly, the peculiarity of 
the poe^s shill invol^id inTEcnatural grace of Abhinava’s 
Lak§apa or kuvyuhandha has its counter-part in the 
vmdagdhyabha/figl of Kuntaka. And lastly, the capacity, 
wfioh AbJtahava?ST!S^ possesses for giving a poignant 
effect to the charm of the AlaihkSras, clearly reminds 
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one of Bliamaha^s Vakrokti which lies at the basis ^ of 
all Alamkaras ihoHafnliaro^nmia vina — Bhama ha, ii. 85d.) 
Moreover, Abhinava^s quotation of BhSmaha^s line 
Harvmva vakrokhr anayartho vibhavyate ( p. 289, op,cit ) 
in support of his description of Bharata^s Laksana and 
his explicit u se of the terms aimipha, bhamti, kavi -- 
vyap ara etc. ( s o well-known in Kuntaka ) adequately 
testify to the fact that Abhinava was thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the theories and principles of either Kuntaka 
himself or some earlier theorist who formulated the 
same line of opinion. Now, amongst the earlier theorists, 
we know that only BhSmaha expounded a theory of 
Vakrokti as tl m basis of all Alamkaras but it may be 
easily seen that his conception of Vakrokti was not so 
mat ui^ or develop^ as could be utilised by AbhinaTO 
in connection with his treatment of Bharata^s Laksanas. 
The terms and expressions used by Abhinava are 
undoubtedly those of Kuntaka and this makes it highly 
probable that the Vakrokti] ivita appeared earlier than 
the Abhina.va.bharati and Abhinava quite coAscipusly 
i^ientified ( Bharata^s ) , Laksana with Kuntaka^s 
Vakrokti When, in ascerl^ini^ the date of Kuntaka, 
Dr. A. S^karan noted the similarities in Abhinava^s 
works and Kuntaka^s Vakroktijivita (p. 119. Some 
Aspects of Literary Criticism) and remarked (p. 120) 
**pT^babl y ^^he Vakrokti-iivita appeared late in the life 
of A bhinava,” he probably did not go into the details 
of Abhinava^s treatment of Laksana. The truth, however, 
seems to be that Abhinava utilised portions of the 
treatment of Kuntaka but did not quote him anywhere, 
by na me because he was not much earlier than himself 
and the ^ews expounded by himlfad then (and 

m fact never), been established in the Sastra. Dr. 
Sankaran rightly observes that though the Vakrokti- 
jxvita *‘put forward a different theory, it did not demand 
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HcriouK considoi’ation from a greater thinker like Abhinava 
because it recognised adequately the importiinee of Dlivani 

and Rasa in poetry " ( ibid ). Another probable 

conebision is that both Abhinava and Kuntaka an* drawing 
upon one and the same source and this is the KuN-yakau- 
tiika of Rhatta Tauta w hose wo rk is unfortunately lost 
to us but whose view's stfe quoted by later w'ritors like 
Cai,i4idasa ( “dipika, p. 7 ), Ksemeud ra ( Kar. 25 
Aneityavicsiracarcca }, Honiacandra ( pi». 3 and 31 U 
Kavytlnusasana ) and f^Rucaka ( p. 13, 1. 23. Vyakli- 
vivckavyukhyfi). 

It is cleiur from their remarks that Bhatta Tauta 
emphasised the individual power of the poet in the 
composition of poetiy ( fa.‘i7ja haniifi nm rfam hftnjaiii ) 
and certainly he was the first to not(' this fact and 
Kuntaka only derived it from him. Now, the close 
similarities between the character of Abhina\V8 
( interimotation of Bharatsds ) Laksapa on the one hand 
and Knntaka’s Vakrokti on the other make it probable 
tlmt botlt of tlrcBe theorists are ind ebted to B hatta Tauta, 
for the formulation of the theories oIHGiksaga and 
Yakrokti, in both of which plays the moat 

important part. Kuntaka aT)pcars to Imvo b een inspired ' 
b y the teaching of Tauta which he critically c<>mbin<Kt with 
jjte views of Bhgmuha in order to expound his theory 
Yakrokt i. Abhinava naturally subscribed to his gHriPl 
views on Lakijaya mid did not mind borrowing the 
expressions and tenns of a theorist who humbly accepted 
one of the ma^n teachings of Abhinava's venerable gtmt 
^though he used it for a different purpose, namely, the 
formulation of a theory which deviated from the beaten 
tracks of the §astra. By utilising the treatment of 
Kuntaka, he has indirectly glorified his own g^im Tauta. 






CHAPTER III. 

TIJE GUNA DOCTRINE IN 
BH4RATA. 

The general theoretical posi^on of Q-una in Bharata’s 
scheme of Dramaturgy has been already determined. 
We hjt,ve seen that this element theoretically constitutes, 
just Hke Laksana and Alamkfira, the beauty of the 
language in- whicli dramatic pharacters sppak, justifying 
thereby its inclusion under the v&dMbhinaya. It has, 
at the same time, been suggested that Bharata’s Gupas 
(as ■^ell as othpr embellisliing elemente pf drama) have 
nothing peculiar in them so as to make their presence 
impossible in poetry. With this assvmption we now 
proceed to examine, with the help of available materials, 
the Gupa Doctrine in Bharata’s NstyaSsstra. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no writer of the pre- 
dhvani schools, with the exception of Vamapa, offers a 
general definition of Gupa. All these early writers have 
thought it sufficient to mention the different Gupas as 
undefined pxcellences of poetry, assign a place to them in 
their systems and merely describe and classify various 
h:in4s of suob excellences, 

Of Vamana's predecessors, Bharata, as we have 
already note4 in the previous chapter, makes the Gupas 
( along with Dosas and ' Alaipkaras ) theoretically 
snljordipate to Bj^sa pot dirpptly but oxAj thrqn^h an 
i»4ii^0t association- (paramixwS'r sambqndiyx) . His Ho^ps, 
however, pnlike those of Vsmana and others, pqpstitiite- 
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f 

j)<)8itiv(‘ entities^ and the Gunas are described as the 
negaSaas^ these Dosas". In this connection, it may 
be uot<Ki tiiat each of the Guiiias of Bhamta is not, in fact 
the opposite of a cori'csponding Bosa althongli Gimas 
like his Madhurya (XVI, 98, K. M. T.) and Slista (XVI, 
91, K. M. T.) may be construed in some of their aspects, 
as the opposites of Dosas like Ekai'tha (XVI, 88, K. M.T.) 
and Arfchaiuna (XVI, 8b, K, M. T.). Perhaps it is not 
nn^mt that each of the Gunas sliould be strictly regarded 
, _J 

n Jacobi is probably right m remarking that the Do^as have 
been tieated as positive entities f r^m the poi aLof 

view, for it is easier to find out a fault and grasp its function, 
while an excellence is more conveniently apprehended by consider- 
ing it ai» a negation of an easily understood fault. ( Sb, der 
ureuss. Akad., xxiv, 1922, p. 325 referred to in S* K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics. Vol. 11 , p. 14) 

2. The K. M. text, after mentioning and defining the Do§as 
(XVf, S4-90) reads: mpuryayi&d esUrh nmdhuryauinrya- 

laksai^Hh^ (XVI, 9t c-d). The reading has the sanction of Abhinava- 
gupta, but what should be the exact meaning of the term vtparyaya 
here f If mparyaya is to mean 'opposite*, it is difficult to see whj 
Madhurya and Audarya only should be specifically mentioned here 
leaving all other Guijas, The Ch, text reads : eia ei*a viparymm 
gui^n^ htrUtnk (XVII, 9Sc-d), From Abhinava's comments 

it appears that we should understand by the teim vtparyaya 
negation u 0 absence or *non-existence* and not ^opposite'. 
Abhinava distinctly remarks eiai-do^a’^vigh^ta eput gu^o hhmatu^ 
ymthafy* iiy'^a mi&dhurytmMrye lak^a^e^mkau 

yesUm^ It is probable, therefore, that MSdhurya and Aud^rya are 
mentioned to restrict the scop© of the Gu^as. It should not be 
understood that wherever these Doi^as are absent, there exist 
Gu^as* gui^n vipmyayM etc., means that Gui^as must keep clear 
of these blemishes and they must be restricted to that special set 
of ten OTjf, Madhurya, Aud^rya etc,, which has been enumerated 
here. When tnparyayot, is taken to mean 'opposite* the names 
Madhurya and Audlirya are not necessary % when it means 0 knm 
they have a significance. 
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as an opposite of an already de&ed Dosa. For in that case 
it would have been enough if the definition of a Dosa were 
given, and there would have been no need for defining the 
corresponding Guna sepa ratel y, as the Guna could be 
easily deduced from the Dosa defined. It may be 
suggested th^t each Guna is to be regarded as the 
oppoiiite of some Dosa or other, and not necessarily of 
those alone which are defined. Thus, it is possible to 
imagine a set of ten Gunas, corresponding to the ten 
Dosas, and these may or may ilot correspond to the ten 
Gunas formally enumerated by him. This, perhaps, finds 
a para^l in the two sets of Dosas and vipmyayas 
respectively, hinted at by Dandin and explidtly stated by 
Bhoja®, one of which constitutes the formally defined 
Do§as and the other constitutes the viparyayas of the 
defined excellences. But since Bharata has not given us 
any slightest suggestion to that eflfect it does not appear to 
be wise to take recourse to an ingenious way of conceiving 
an imaginary set of Dosas or of Gunas simply to ascribe 
the meaning ‘opposite^ to thei word as some of 

4he later writers have doneL. it will, therefore, be more^ 
reasonable if we agree with Abhinava that viparyaya 
should mean vighata absence or nonemtence. IVom 
Abhinava^s remarks^ in connection with Bharata^s descrip- 
tion of the Dosas it is clear that poetry, in Abhinava^s 
opinion, satisfies its definition, even without further 
embellishments, provided it be marked by a conspicuous 


3. Sat a$vaH»ha 7 ^ih’abharai:f,a} p 24, The second set of Do§as 
which are the opposites of corresponding Gu;jas has been termed 
arltimat (gttpnnnvt dfiyate yatra §ls^ndlnam vtpatyaya^), 
Praka^avar^a also follows this procedure. Kasarijavala±kaia, a 
work of the last-named writer, was published (in Vol. V. No. i 
of the 1 . H. Q. ) by Pandit T. Tenkatarama Sarraa. 

4. etaddo^avihlnam etc, quoted above on p, 2, Ch^ /. 
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proKoiico of RiisaK, free from tho faults mentioned 
before, and it .succeeds in giving pkaisure to the reader. 

It may be a.sked that since the Dosas, as the very 
name sugge.sts, constitute factor.^ which should be 
carefully avoided, how is it that they have bt'cir treated by 
Bharata in a context which deals exclusive^ with those 
eletueuis that go to enhance poetic beauty ? The reason is 
not far to seek. We have only tb renienibor that tlie 
Dosas in Bliarata’s work precede in context the Gunas ; 
it Is enjoined at the outset that the composition should 
be ‘faxdtles.s’, so that the reader may stand on a standard 
bash? and prepare himself for the appreciation of poetic 
excellences that are de.scribed immediately afterwards. The 
po.st-dhvani writers, too, suggest in more than one place 
that absence of fault itself is a great merit* The 
Kilmadhenu states that it is admitted on all hands that 
the Dosas have a deterring effect on poetry, but how can 
they be livoidod unless their nature has been fully under- 
stood ?* It is also ucecssary to remember in tins connection 
that later writers like Bhoja, P«ikatavar.sa and others 
liavc divided Gupas into three classes, of which one deals 
especially with Do|as that have ceased to be such on 
account of their not marring the poetic effect under special 
circumstances. With roferenoe to such Dosas Govinda 


5. ^nroguijfo’slu <b 71 mU'stu makzn nhdo^aiU gwtifafy (Kelava- 

AkthkSra-Sekllara, ii, t. p 14) 

nfttduqatmva vlgu^asjra gu^a^ ( Hivyaprsdipa, introduetisa to 

to rii, I, p. t6®. 

6 . sitiiHdatjmsya guifZlitikkSflz-gfiaiiia eSruipast'a 

ivasMtittt prae'fi'oknAtfi ias^’ct het/ivOS tatht^tdkU kiivinS 

ilyamna do^a-JUntfay/ttvafyd-iofiavyattikilt, ftfSW 

djWint petfii)dtgStmldnal^ phah^a dutlaihaiv'M hi iktueaii 

Commentary on Vamana’s introduction to il/i/i, 11. 4-6, 
p. 391- 
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and Vi.4vanMha, however, use the term Guna by upaca^ri 
{i, e. secondarily Y ; but in their opinion such Gunas do 
not fall under the category of the technical excellences. 
It will thus be dear that theorists of all ages have dealt 
TOth Dosas and Gunas side by side, and have even 
tried to establish a relation between the two elements ; and 
readers and aspiring poets had to study both carefully, so 
that the one might be avoided and the other utilised. 


The early writers on Poetics apparently regard Dosas 
and Gunas as absolute entities, — that is, they are taken by 
themselves, and nothin relation to Rasa as attributes or 
absence of attributes, conducing to its development or 
non-development. Although some of these writers take 
Guna as dosabhava and others consider Dosa to be 
gunetbhava, they all agree in this that both these elements 
constitute entities which can remain independent of any 
other constituent element of poetry. The term viparyaya 
which almost all of these early writers use in connection 
with Gunas and Dosas, has puzzled commentators and 
scholars. Qjur task, however, will be simplified if we take 
tlfe word tq^ mean oE^^rmyW^bMm^bv^vd^p^ 
according to the tenour and treatment of the writeFl^io 
uses the tenn.*^ 


As has been already said above, it would be an useless 
attempt to find in the specific Gunas of Bharata always 
a direct opposite of the faults previously mentioned by 
him ; for while presenting, in a few cases, the opposite 
of some of the aspects of the Dosas, his Gunas have often 
been given independent definitions These definitions are, 
however, not always easy to grasp. Bharata^s text itself 
is uncertain, and as is generally characteristic with an 


7 . dosasyUfit .J'vacti fu bhakw gv^avyavahai ah {KUvyapra- 
d%pa^p,SS^* Intfoduchon to w, zi). Seo also SUhityadarpai^a, 
*urttt under Km 5^9^ P^4d7- 

4 
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c^urJy thooriser, his troatment is oftm iinsysieuuiti<i and 
cniifiised. Tlin later souretw which now exist to enli|i:hien 
us as to the views o£ JBliaratii seem to liav(‘ lost the spirit 
of Bluirata^s treatment. As for instance, Abhinava|t»’upta, 
on priiu‘iph*j reads the views of Vuinuna into the Gunus 
of Bharata. He has tried syst(‘inatically t^) attribute to 
Bharata^s treatment tlie twob^kl cliaract<n* of otwh of 
Vaimina’s Guuas, both as a suh(ht-(jNipi and as an mibu’- 
gmpi. It is possible tln^. Abhinava thinks that Vuniana 
deduces his two classes of Gunas, relatinji to mMa and 
miba, from Bhai’atids composite definitions which, in his 
opiiuoa, give indication of this twofold aspect in each 
Gm.ui. Both Hentacaudru and Mayikyaeamlra, agahi, who 
criticise the Gi^ita-Doctrincs of Pr<Klhvani writoi^s 
adhering, in the main, to the views of Mamnia|u, sisem, 
iu spite of minor differences, to have drawn upon one 
ultimate sourci? which ciuniiot now ho tra(*ed* Their 
words and expressions coincide rerlMilwi in many 
places. Both refer to the views Bharatu in 
connection with each of the Gunms of VSmana 
and Da^jUjin. They do not always tinotq Blnimta bt;t 
often summariBc his views'*. In their attempt to trace 
the development of the Concept of Oitpa, Ilemacandra 
and Milnikyacandra apparently indicate that Vtomna 
cBteWishes his own view by a criticism of Bhamtids 


8. So lodg as we had to depend entirely on the K text 
of this chapter of the NifyalSstra, the views of Bbarata on 
some of the Gufjas, as referred to by M%ikyacandra and 
Hemacandra, ajppeared strange and could not be reconciled with 
the readings of the only available text. The definitions of 
Ebarata*s Swatl, S<*mfidhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti and Udlratl 
as presented by MSi^ikyacandra and Hemacandra are difierent 
from thQta ftwind In the . K. M. text The recent pnbliwion of 
the text io CbowkhambsA Benares Series, has thrown fnrther hghi 
on these points and made most of their remarks intelligible. 
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treatment, and that Vamana himself has sometimes® Deeii 
similarly criticised by Da^din. Thus Abhinava, on one 
hand, and Hcmaeandra and Manikyacandra, on the other, 
seem to have viewed differently the relation between 
Bharata and Vamana, inasmuch as m Abhinava, the two 
theorists are ijiade to represent identical views about tiie 
Gunjj^, while in Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, Vamana 
is supposed to criticise and oppose Bharata in establish- 
ing his own system, sometimes to prepare the way for 
Dan^im In the latter case, howler, we are confronted 
with chronological difficulties, for here we have to accept 
the position that Dandin came after Vamana.^ ° 


9, While discussing the development of the Gunas Samadhi, 
Arthavyakti and Kanti, Hemacandia and Manikyacandia appear 
to hold that Dai?dtn established his definitions of these Gu^as by 
ovei throwing those of Vanlana. Tims, Hemacandra remarks 
(domiiientary on Kavyanusasana, pp 197-9^) • 

at thasyd gui^d^niai(i^‘SatnUdhanat samUdht^ tit bhaf^tah\ s,^%o^yam 
atiUyokii-veUsa th vUmanlyUl}. iasmUd ai ohnvat ohaht amah samadhtji 
^Jadtdam gut u^htghti-'SaTicayayOr anyd nyantai atiam iti dai^^l^ 
tasmad anya-dharmasyUnyatra samUdhUnUt samUdhth, 

Sinnlarly, Ma^heyacandra rerttilrks ( ^sarhketa, p, 193) in 
connection with the Gutia, KSnti 

§fot7anjmah-^ptlli)ifl 'kUntam tit hharaUih. mUdhuryam ivedam 
aUjpayam ktnHt tii vUmanaJi,,, ojasi iiujjvalyatas ( Hem- 
candra reads ojdpt nujjvaydfogd^i) iafht hUuHli* lasm'dt loka'slmdJHah- 
h ama% kantir tit 

We ^hail iatef oii that the character of the Gun^s aschihed 
here to the treatment of Vamana and Daiidin reaUy correspond to 
the definitions given by these theorists 

to. H fact, those t#o theorists do not at all ddre Ydlr \hh 
ohrohologidal relationship bettyeett N'Sifiana Dandih, th 

cond'^dtion with their remaiks on the Saihat^i hOwevdf, they 
to observe the brder all right Bhar^ta—Iia^din*— 
V^mfrna f saifiketa, ahd Kfivyanu^gasah^^ COhi, p. *97), 
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But a |)(‘riisai of tlu^ texts of Damliu niul Vuintma (lo(‘s 
uot eonviiU‘.(‘ us thatc^aeh eintiei.sed, on |)rinc‘i|>h\ Uic vii'ws 
of Ills pr<*(l(H‘essors. In some places, tlu‘se lattu* writers and 
coiuuKuitators liav(‘ the habit of r<*adin<>: their <»wii views 
into th(‘ works of oldei theorists !ik(‘ Vamana and DaiuUn. 
W<; sluill try t<y mak<^ this (dt*ar as W(‘ ^'o on ;!fViih Bharata’s 
Gtinas and th(‘ treatineat they ree(‘ived at the hai|*fls of 
theorists who came after him. 

We hav(^ ain^ady sai4 that Bharata d(‘s(*ribes Ounas as 
' nejii:ations or absemas or nif)re aectirately tin* avoidance of 
1)osas, 

II(» eniuneraies the Ounas tlms ; 

.ilmf/l prasriflalf samafa saniUdhir 
niudhanjam ojah pnda'-muliUiifrtnjfntf I 
art/msya va njahiir fidarain m 
IftnliH m hfinjasya yum dmaife^^ ii 

{XVlfGHhCh, Td 

\W\ i>roi)os(^ t.o eonsid(*r, in d(dail, BliaraiaV conception 
of each of these Gunas along with the comm<‘uts made by 
later writers : 

1, ^ SLESAJ s doliued in a twofold way in two si^panite 
verses ; (i) Tlu^ Gnijai eonsists (\ss(mtiuliy of niem or 
coalescence, and invo]v<^s a <*DaloseeniH» (sHdatn) of words 
connected with one aiiother (mmhaddhmnvpummpamm) 
through the <i<illection of meanings dc^sired I)y the poet 
(^p.siknrtrfha-jTif£mf.) , (ii) This natimilly well-knit 
(nmlah mpmUbmldham) coalescence is in ap|)i*antnce 

n. The K, M» text reads mam, 'rhis 

does not seem to b© the right reading, for the definitions show 
that they cannot be regarded merely as arika-^ui^its^ unless 
we separate kUrnyUriha and take it as <*the sense of poetry*', 
which phrasing is really redundant, Our reading here {knvya$)fa 
has the sanction of the Abhinavabbgratb 
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clear (sphutam svabhavatah) but is to be comprehended 
by means of a subtle discernment (vicara-gahanam.)'^^ . 

Abhinavagupta explains the first of these verses as : 
kavisamutpi eh m taya parasparctrsambaddhaya yojcmayU 
sampamiam ycid Ipsitam arthorjatam^ tenopalalqitasyUr- 
thasya upapadycmwmsya upapadyamamtatma gunah 
slesalh For illustration, AbMnava takes the same verse 
as has been given by Vamana to illustrate his own 
ariha-guna Slesa* In explaining this illustrative verse 
{drspailUsmia^samstMte Abhinava remarks : 

aim manomthatUo^py eka-kularnayilta- yugala-hrdaya 
grahana-laksanarthas tathopapMito yenasamhJmva 
naspadam na bhavat% tena kutiWpy ayam kramo na 
hrdaye ulvanatvam bhajate • majuati hrdaye yatah 
sarvasyeh. The last part of the remark seems to follow 
and explain Vamana III, 2, 4, where the artha-gima Slesa 
has been defined as ghatanJa Uesah with the remark : 
krama-kautilymiulbay^atvopapattinyogo ghatana, where 
the idea of upapatti or suitability as 

Abhinava puts it ) of many ideas occur. Again, by 
jpharata^s supraUbaddha Abinava is reminded of Vamana^s 
Sabda-guna Slesa which has been defined ( iii, 1, 10 ) as 

t 2 , Ipsitenaftha^jatena sambaddhUnuparamparam 1 
padUnUm kt Hesa ity ahhtdhtyate i| 
mcara-^gahanam yat syUt sphuiam caiva snyahhUvatah 1 
svatah supratibaddham ca Histam iai partlclrttiam H 

(K. M* XVI, 93-534)* 

The Chi Text (XVII, 97) reads vtcU^ya giahm^arn. vrtyU m the 
first quarter and svatah supraUhandka§ ca in the third quarter 
of the second verse, Suprattbandhai ca is a doubtful reading, For 
vicUragahamm Abhinava appears to note an alternative reading, 
which the printed texts do not give ; vicnropmatam, which he 
explains as vaha (ih) ghatamUiiam vsiyarthab* In the Cfa. text 
the order of the above two verses has been interchanged, 

13, This well-known verse is found in ^ome versions of 
|be Aranru^ataka* 
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i)/aspmlmiii ; for Abliiuavji exin'ossly reinarkw : a/Yt 

nifiKruyutn iip/nlc, the nimrnntS beinfj, in his ofnnion, the 
(’fleet of HnmUii and the use of mutprUsn. Vuiniinu ((xplaiiis 
mctminim us : yusnihi sriN finitTanj upi jwtfran/ekii rntl 
hhrmmtc ; Abiunava ('chotis this and says : pailQxftm 
MistafU atid-am 

vkn~pu(hn» im hMi'L'* Thus, Abhinava attempts to 
approximato the twoford definition of Sh'sa given by 
Bharata to the rtrf/w— and Mda-gmjn Slesa defined 
respectively by Vslmafia. Without holding that the 
approximation is in every respect justifiubhs we may 
say that in the two definition.s of Slesa given by Bharata 
it is not impossible to distinguish with Abhinava two 
aspects of tlie Gupa nslating respectively to wMa and 
m'thn ^ — ^the one consisting essentially of a more sjnooth 
arrangement or coalescence of words, and the other 
emphasising the well*knit diction whicii makes a suitable 
meaning clear oti the surface by a commingling of ideas. 

Hcmacandra ( p. l!)6 ) and Milnikyacandra { p. 1 91 ), 
however, take only one aspect of Bharata’s treatment 
remarking : stnhh&mspa^i.adn ritriragnhaym'n ramb 
Shyiam Hi bharatnb^ It is evident that while reprodu’- 
eing Bharata's views, they leave out, the idea of 
Yamuna’s SaMa-guyil which, Abhinavagupfei thinks, is 
involved in the expressions and mpratUxuldlm 

mentioned in Bhjwata’s definition above. They represent 
Vamana as rejecting Bharata’s definition on the ground 
tlmt tiic qiialifkaition vki&ra-^ahttm is mere dexterity 
in the use of expression *( so as to hint ) at a recondite 
sense and so it is not an ekCoUeime of diction.** It 

14. This passage in tlie edmmentary fs certupt. 

tj, vMWit-gsha^'i* gibhirUtifUMt 
hnravaiditgihij^im, Sa ttt gtmpfMkumn 41 

^93^. tam 3 ft Miisfit/fMiH pltMUtab (dsaifiheta, 

p. 191). 
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is for this reason, they hold, that Vamana characterised 
Sl?sa as mnsrnatva or smoothness. We may note that 
even Vamana^s definition was, according to Manikyacan- 
dra, rejected by Dandin, as being unsatisfactory. 

II. PRASADA. Of this excellence Bharata gives 
only one defiriltion, but apparently it has reference both to 
iabdd and to artha. It consists^ ® of a clearness through 
which the sense, which is not directly stated^ appears from 
the word used^^ from the relatioi^ of the easily understood 
word and sense^. 

Abhinavagiipta, however, regards Bharata^s Prasada 
as equivalent to V^mana^s ariha'-gtma of the same 
name, for he remarks : so’rtha vuimalyairayo'pi vatma-- 
lymn vpacUrat The artha cannot itself be mimalya ; 
the qualification is used in a metaphorical sense. 
This certainly corresponds to Vamana^s artha- gtma 


athnnukto huhdair yatict ^abdud arthah pi^tlyak J 
sukka-babdUf tha-samyogat prasadah parihlrtyate ir 

M.TO. 

apyiinuhto budhatf yalm iabddrthy v'd, ptMyate t 
subha-^ikha'di iha-saMbQdh^i ptstsiddalt pctrtkifiyaU i( 

(XY1I,99,C1^ TO 

17. We accept the reading $abdad atihad} of the K, M. text 
instead of iahda'hfiho vd of the Gb, text, although the totter is 
supported by the explanation of Manikyaeandra and Hemacandra. 
Our reading appears to have been accepted by .Abhmava, 

iB. We accept the emended reading suhhck-^sahdarthik samyogai 
(K, M- rO- '^he actual reading mubha for suk^ha is apparently a 
mislection, as Abhinavagupta's reading as well as the Ch. text, on 
this point, makes it clear, Abhinava explains : suhhayaii na 
prayatnam apehsaU ya^ J^abddrthaJk. jocobl proposes to read 
and thinks that lihar^ta^apraslda corresponds tQ 
Samidhi; but th^4& hardly jnstifisW©. See Pq^tics, n, 

p. 15; i| 




.‘52 ('ONORn's OF iirrr and (stna 

Prusniin., wIi’k'Ii luis been (Icflncd as 

(iii, 2, ;]). 

MiinikyiK'aiulni and Ibaiiucuiidra, li<*w(<vcr mnark : 
rihl/iiktu- vTtniK-rni-dbi-yixjal niutk/nyor a pi .sa/ihrirf/mynh 
pmlipofli/i pmmdu Hi hlifirti/ah (ICrnyamisilsana, (‘oin. 
p. liXi), to whicli Manikyacandra fuillicr aildr^ : pntxifhihrt- 
rtha-pailfiiri Hi hhnrtth, puihi-pTirrihfi faii-firfiiaMgafir 
Hi kihdni-flmjor gmhaynm ("siiiukabt, [). IflO). In this 
cainnootion Ib'macandn^ cites, anonymously from the 
KiVuka-vadha®", tin' iihistnition 

ijasyfi/Htr ttli-ffniiddil/rt~jalada-prafi»t(u‘)t <iniatn I 
m rah harofii itil/sahyriM udayain pra/i inaiiyalani » 

Ib-re, the qualifyiiiK words ymyn jrdadti-pnHiina ctr. 
are so well-known {praxiddhrrrtha-ptida) that tlu'y at 
onee make! it clear that Siva is here meant. Hence he 
remiu'ks : scyain risn^anfulhiirri riscsyilialm^ iiktilp for 
here wo have a mention of the rlsfisytt Siva by the 
very ciualifyin}>: viSemtja itself, r/;. yasya jahtda- 
prntiiiKi . , 

IlL SAMATX or ovenness, consLstinp; of expressions*' 
which are not redundant or ditBenlt to uuderstaiid and 

which do not contain an excess of rUr/m-padax*^ 

ysmana <*xplams aUi'i^a-pada sis ad^rylm-miniim and 
annddhata-pada {vftti under i, 8, 24 ) — short compound.s 
and soft vocables ; while Bharata defines it tis : 

19. Ablnnava, as usual, approximaies this deiinition also to 

Vamana’s iadda-guifa Prasada, remarbing j — aia em iailki- 

iy&imS SaMa^gxi}a!} prasMafy, but our manuscript is so corrupt 
here that it is difficult to follow what arguments lead to this 
conclusion. 

30, Ed. S. K. De, i, 3. 

31. nMieUrya-padair yukta, m ca, tyarthUbhidhayUht}}. I 
na durb(Mtha taii ta ifta samdifUt samata mata t 

( K. M. T. j XVI, 96 J 
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anfhmidha-pada-cchaudas latha mmyatalsarmn i 
arfhapdmlsarasyTitmnjTieyam ciDna-padam biidhmJj. ii 

(XVIII, 51, K M. T.) 

which also emphasises a composition of short com- 
pounds and the use of letters depending on nothing but 
the sense. 

Abhinava makes Bharata^s Samata equivalent to the 
sabda-giina Samata of Vamana, remarking : sahdanam 

srwtatvaf samata dlrgha-samaso'tyanta-samasas ca 

msamafa, tadviparyayena samkta tipakranta-mm ga- 
pa^ityaga-rUpetyuhtam bhavatt- This is an approximation 
to Vamana^s sabda-guna Samata defined as margdbheda 
(iii, 1, 11) and explained as yena margenopakramas tey- 
dtydgah. Then again, Abhinava seems to read durbodha7i- 
abhidhctnaisea in place of na durhodha taisca krta of the 
K M. text, and attempts to find in Bharata^s Samata 
the idea of Yamana^s artha-gwi^a Samata as well. 
Commenting on DyaTthU>hh%dhd/yibhi}i in Bharata^s 
definition, he remarks : nispraymnam artkam ye^ 
hhidadhati sabd^nafn na tvetad vaimalyam zti prasMena 
7^rastam etat. Therefore he proceeds to explain,' 
referring to the next puda of the definitive verse : na M 
sarvathd msprayojanatU, api tu sad api pmyojanam 
dnrbQdhmn^ tad aha dw'bodha ( nUbhidhd) nair^^^ iti 
After this he goes on to say : abUdhlyate asinai 
ityahhidhUziam prayojanam.* In this connection, 
Abhinava cites the verse cyuta-suTnaToisal} Icundah 


21 a* U appears that the scribe has left out three letters, ; 
namely, bhi and dm from the actual reading of Abhinava here. 
Judging from the prattha of words commented upon there is left , 
no room for doubt that the Original text had the two words , 
durhodhma^nd Poly possible combination of 

these two words gives the reading dmb(dhm'^hHdmnai^^ which ^ 
IS to be conu^oted with pudad^ m the first foot of the verse. 

5 



3i (rnCEFIS OK RiTJ AND CiDNA 

p/fspodfjanieijrtilfMl dniniri uiahtyttmorHlrif/ xiii-paHthnc 
etc. (luotcd by Vanuiiia (vjlti under iii, 2, a) with the 
coimnont that here ( in tiic' second foot ) thert; is some 
amount of vdimmja us iuvoh-ed in ymikraniiihhecln. 
This vors(! is a description of >iii~.sn)iiil/i, and as such 
the mciiition of iimlaya-manit, whit^li Ixdotiycs peenliarly 
to the spriiiff) is out of harmony in tlm context. 
Yet its mention is not absolutely redundant since it 
helps to awaken viprahtmhha nrhyTim. Abhinava 
goes on remarking : hhdn prakamijam .sphiifam na 
p>m0Vi- trinjmairt. This (particularly the wowi nphtiffitu) 
cxidains the tenn fiiirljodlititifii/j or ihu'tiiHlhuilj in 
Bharata’s definition. The pmkrmmt-hheth hei'o can be 
avoided, as Vamuna himself shows, if we replace the 
second foot of tlie verse by vimimi m ijinwi htidhumdlmc 
kirauti m kokUedj. and then tlie verse would be an 
instance of avaltiamya or Samatu iis an (ii thai-yityu, 

Hcmacandra (p. 197) and Ms^iikyacandra (p. 192), 
however, read : paraNparavihhUmijo g/ojQktfnkrirngrRniafy 
satmm iti hkamfafy, which coiresponds to Bharata’s 
definition of Samata as found in the Ch. text*i?. 
They indicate tliat Dapdii^ rejects this dcfinitimi on’ the 
ground that Gupas and AlainkHras, winch arc themselves 
hhinn&d}dkarm}a, cannot adorn each other**. This is 
certainly not the view of Dapdhi, but the commentators 


22 myo'nya-sadyiaAt yatm tathTi hyanyo’nya'bhuiaifttm I 

alaAtk!ira~gut}M caiva santllsa.1 samaiS yaihtt j (XVII, icw) 

Sa»*3i3t is to be preferred to the reading samaivM of the K. M, 
text. 

Obviously the reading yuthi is a mislection here, It should 
be mdta as in the K. M. text. A definition ending in is 

always followed by an illustration of it. 

23 . bhinnSdkSrU gu^dlaikiSrSfi. iatham anydnyafy bhu^ayeyur 
iii day4i- Stia-yafiMiaz-oitrllifi bhUryanufitJisUka prasiuld-gvgZn 
vigfhi^anH. ittsmni bmihtgaamiamaik mmem (‘saM«ta,p. rpa). 
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road their own view here in accepting the AlamkSras 
as I’elated to the kavya-sarlm and the Gunas to 
krwyatman In Bandings work, however, these entities 
are not hhumMhara^ since they both adorn the 
Imoya-^arlra,^ 

IV. . SAMADHI consistvS in the presence of that 
peculiar or distinguishing embellishment of sense which is 
understood by men of critical discernment®*. Abhinava- 
gupta remarks in this connection : yasyarthasya 
abhiyuktaih pyxitibhanatisayavoMbhir viSeso^purva^ 
siwllikhita upalabhyate sa sam^hzta-manaJp-sampMya-- 
insesatvUd artho mUstah samMhK This explanation 
closely follows Vamana^s vrtti : samadhi-karanatvat 
sa77iUdhih (iii, 2, 6) in connection with the definition of 
Samadhi as an artka-guna. In the fourth foot of 
Bharata^s verse on Samadhi, Abhinava reads pariklrtitah 
and not parildriyate. He remarks samMhi4abdasya 
yo'rthalb' pciriharchlaksanas tena yah pariklrtitah paritah 
samantud dLrUntyd ueedrane ("}) sampannaJj, sa ca 
samadJvhJi. Wcrantyoecarane d^rohavarohahrama eva. 
TMs explanation arohdvaroha-krama^ depending on 
uecBran^a, is meant to make the deiSnition correspond to 
Vamana^s Sabdagtma samadhi defined as Urohavarohakra-- 
mah (III, i, 13). 

Hemacandra (p. 197) and Mspikyacandra (p. 191) 
explain Bharata^s definition of this Guna simply as : 
arthasya gnyJdntarorsamMhamt samUdhiJp : but the texts 
of the Satya-iSistra which we at present possess do not 
lend support to this definition® Of course it is somehow 

24* ahhiy,uktair mUesas iu yoWthasyaivopalahhyate I 
Una enrthena sampanna^ samUdhiJt pariklrtyaU if 

(XVI, 97. K. M. 'r.) 

2 $. Hemacandra and Mauikyacandra's explanation apeak$ of 
supenmposition {samndhUna) of some special or distinguishing 
cjuality on the aense^ and really corresponds to Da^din^s SamMhi,, 



30 OONCI2PT8 iW IllTf AND fUTNA 

possibk^ fco arriv<^ nt this position IVojo t\\(\ (loiioitioa of 
iSamfidhi in tko K. M. t(*xfc, bc*oaiiso tli<^ apprahonsioa 
of the charms of metaphorical i‘xprcssiotis Is possible only 
for iiitclli^’ent people. But this is far-fcttduKl and it 
<t,amiot be taken in any way as the direct sunmnarisation 
of any of tlu» deiinitions found in the printed texts. 
Heinacundra and Milnikycandru think that Vamanr, does 
not a,ee(i[)t the definition of Bharata as r(dVrr<‘d to by 
them, since it is uothinp; but a special case (d* Ati.4ay<skti 
Cno'yam afisrajoldl --tusiisalL tmmrfd ftrolni rnrohuhra mah 

mamdhi/' Hi pfiz/m/n// -^%nihkctiif p* 192 )* 

/ ^ 

V. MADHURYA <tonsists of swcetiu^ss, where a 
sentences heard many times or repc’ated a^xuin and a|ijain 
does not produce weariness or disgust A'* The text of 
Abhinava’s commentary on this passage is corrupt in 


which consists of the transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, that is, metaphorical expression generally* 
Dr, S, K. De (Sanskrit Poetics VoL 11, p. t6) was apparently 
relying on the commentaries of Maoikyacandra and Henuicaudra 
when he took Bharata’s Samadhi to bo '^superimposition of smm- 
thing special or distinguishing in the sense*'* The Ch, text reads 
the definition as ; 

upainUsvijfahHiUnUm (t) arthUnafn yatnaias iaihU i 

prUpiUnMi cUii-sai^nyogali smiMhHi pariklriyak |} {XVl I, ioi) 

which is certainly a corrupt text and does not give us any 
solution here. Should we understand that the expression 
aHsmky&ga here implies superimposition ? And does the first foot 
read upamMsmm htsi^nUm T In that case Hemacaadra and 
M§i?ikyacandra's definition may somehow be deduced from the 
one in Ch* text* 

ss6. haht€§oyai h^iafk knvymi uktam vU*pi punal} pumif^ | 
nodmjayaH tasmUddhi tanmMhuryam udUkftam it 

(XVI, 9S. K* M, T.) 

bahu&o yacchruiaik vZkyam uktam vWpi puna^ punal^ | 
md*i^ejayaii yasmUddhi ian mMhuryam iti smyimn l 

(XVII^ loaf, Ch* T.) 
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many places, but it is clear that he reads trutairi for 
krtmn and vakyam for kavyam of the K. M. text. 
This reading is supported by the Ch. text, as well as 
by the remarks of Hemacandra and Manikyacandra on 
this point. It is clear that Abhinavagupta here, as else* 
whore, reads^ the views of Vamaiia into Bharata and 
prosmits Madhurya from two views-points, as a 

kihda-'guna and as an artha-gii^a. He remarks : yad 
yasmaddketor vakyam smtmn mmsaya-^viparyayayor (^) 
aspadam na hhavaU tan madhn^yam drug}llyas^ samUse 
tait (^mmsaya-viparyayait) avaiyam hhavata Hi tad-- 
rimJia eva madhuryam sabda-gunal}. This is undoub- 
tedly an elucidation of Vamana^s prthak-padatva ( hi, 1, 
20 ) wMch has been explained in the vrtti as samasa- 
dairghya-mvrtti. In Abhinava^s opinion, Bharata^s 
Madhurya is also an artha-guTj^a consisting of ukU- 
micitrya^ as defined by Vamana. Thus ; punah pxmar 
apy uktam arthajatam yad yasmaddketor, ,,..,avagahanena 
vatrasyena {^) ,„tad vacana-va^c^tryatmakam mMhiiryam 

artha’-gunak vacanUxitarabhidheyatayU, hi sa evdrtho 

9zcitro hhaxmti, ® ^ 

Hemacandra (p* 198) and Manikyacandra (p. 189) 
think that the definition given by Bharata is too wide, 
for it would include even the harsh utterances of a 
beloved person which do not produce disgust. It is for 
this, in their opinion, that Vsmana defines the §abda~gtma 
as prihak-^padatva, which too has been later on discarded 

as too narrow a definition/® 

'Phe text of the commentary is extremely corrupt and 

incorrect here. Perhaps Abhinava meant to explain it thus 

yasmaddk&tor mag'oMmena vairasyena nayojayati 

28 bahudka §ruiam api yad anvdvejakam uacas tanmadhuram 
%ti bharaiokta'ik iu laksai^aik priya-sana^ruksUksarUhsepa-vacanepi 
iulyatvtd ativyUpakam, prihakpadatifam tu mndhuryam •uamanok- 
t(m avyUpaham, ^am’^sdpi mtdhurvasya df^eh, 

i^^amketa*p, i3g). 
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OONOEPTS OP RiTr AND GUN A 

VL OJAS : (i) Htmigth, the coniposl tiou 

is fhariicteiiscd by the use of vnriod, strikinnj; luid 
dijfixifiod coniponiid words, having iottors agrecaixio to one 
aiKjfchor. ( K. M. T ). (ii) This excellence occurs 
whcKi tliero is richin'ss of word and its sense! !>nd where 
a low t>r censured object becomes an obj<'4*i of exalta- 
tion.*" ( Uh. T ). 

.‘Vbhinava accepts tin* iirat definition, reading mmnri- 
f/wA for the obviously corrupt sfi, fit sturail/ of the K. M. 
text, and explaining mnmTiga as ynfru mriiair fanjrnf- 
ittram apekyiyde tulra MnnrrKjntmm, He takes the 
cxainphi quoted by Vamana (under iii, I, 5) to illu.strate 
Ojas as a kiMa-gmitt (riliitHtntHikornmlft numjuflr 
narlmjunli) and remarks in this connection : ntra iv iti 
hMo ndti kilxkm xij(irguriilvtiyUpe.h'mt)‘...elad era yildhat- 
rnm uayate. But if the reading is altered to rilidiUt- 
madhttdhrtrU ma7/jartr loiayanti, it would be mx instence of 
gUdhubmidhak'n, .since the letters dhU and io are by thein- 
sclves ,■ hence they arc or dependejit on 

themselves, and unlike the letters w and ua in the former 
reading they have no nUunrUgatea or Gjas. Abhinava'^ 
further remarks : mMdd.rcnjavatayak'a mmtmna mMeye- 
pet}a yuktS,ni padUid ijatrS/rtharhhUyUH (Y) Id mmk^vi 

nUmroiM-ffu^ia ojtd}. ekmh api tuwfti adTirnir Mitthkd/ 

pttditir upanihadhyate mstUtHtmakam apyfyVrtha-gnyaJp 


3q, samSsavadMir vividkait vieUr/tiS ea padair pnam t 
S3 tu soamir udUraii ea tad oja}} parikXrtyale t 

(XVI. 99 ). 

30. avagVtiwhlHO 'pi sytld udZUHvaik^vaka)}. | 

yatra SaidUrtha-sampafiis tad pariiiriitam f 

(XVil, 103). 

The first line is probably, currupt. From the remarks of 
Hemacandra and Ms^ikyacandra (though hjSQtkyacandra's text 
itself is a bit currupt here) the reading would apparently be avagito’ 
pi hXHo'pi. 
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This explanation of the terms samasa and mstara 
is certainly after Vamana^s remark in connection with 
the arfha-guua Ojas defined as arthasya praudhh 
ifui, 2, 2) and it agrees with the memorial verse which 
Vamana quotes : — 

padurthe Talya-ramnam valcyarthe ca padahhidha | 
praudhvr vydsa-‘Smnasau cu sabhiprdyatvam asya tii ii 

ivTti% under iii, 2, 2) 

Hemaoandra and Manikyacaridra accept the definition 
of Bharata^s Ojas found in the Ch. text. Hemacandra 
paraphrases the verse thus : avagltasya hlnasya vd 
vastanalh sabdariha-sampadd yad uddttatvam niq'incanti 
kavayas tad oja ih bharatali (pp, 194-95)^ In other words, 
this excellence consists in imparting loftiness to an 
object which is low or treated with contempt ; that is, 
glorification of the inglorious. They criticise it remarking 
that this cannot be a special excellence, since even the 
depreciation of a noble object may equally constitute a 
case of Ojas, and M^nikyacandra distinctly remarks ; 
qjiindmvagltaBydpalmrsanemiijaso^p^ gunasya prdpteJ^. In 
this connexion Hemacandra refers®^ to the view of 
Mangala, who is reported to have criticised Bharata^s 
Ojas to the same effect. He also remarks®*, under the 
name of Dan^in, that poets have got three sorts of liberty 
in their treatment of a subject. Sometimes they extol 
an insignificant object, sometimes they depreciate an 


$ 1 . ana^aga^asya (^**gtiaiya) ahlnasya ‘va mstuna^ sabdar>> 
ihayor artkasavtpad'a yad anudMiai^vam mst%canh kavayas 
iarhi tad anoja}^> syUd itt mangala^ { KUvyanutUsana, com- 
P* ^9Sh 

32 . kavlnam ahhidhtyarn prait tvayab panihUnabt ete npunam 
utharsanii^ adhikam apakaf^anti^ yathlarihaM vastu khyUpayanti* 
tat katham MyaMgui^a tti tasmUt samUsabkuya^tvam ojah. 

. (ibid) 
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(H)N(iEPTH iW RlTl AND DUMA, 

<4<‘vai(‘<l ehaniclor, anil in otbezM*aH(‘s fhny sia* th<‘ thJn^ 
aw it is (with ihn points’ oyv) and divseribn its triu* nainr<*. 
f lu* says, sn<‘h a I’harantnristii* would not <*onstitufcf‘ 
a special Uuna in Duydiids opinion* 

VI L SAliKDMARVA consists of an a^^roonblo sense 
whieh r<‘snlts from agreeably employed weirds and from 
weil«eonno(.*ted imphonic eoinbinutions” Abhbiavn, 
as nsnal, equates tliis with Vilmana^s Saukinnarya, both 
as a kihiffMjuiHf and as an mihaHjNm, The phrase 
i^itkha-prayojya sat^da firings in the idea, of 

(i, (iil) and of A^jlmamds ajara^ 
fhifim (iii, 1, 21), Again, the (iii, 2, 11) of 

Vdmamn which consists ehiefly of the avoidance of 
disagreiuible or inunspieious statemimts, is said to be 
impliiHl in Bhariita’s finknmi^rruiJia or agi^eeable 
sense* 

Maiukyaeundra (p, lb3) and Flemaeandra (p, 198) 
still sc‘c a ditleronci* between the characteristics of this 
ACJuna, as sot forth by Bharata and Vilinana, for they 
remark : sHkka-^MHlfiHham affkttmfimm Hi bhamMp 
\nhha'-Hb(lam em Hi hi It is needless to adu 

that they have not correctly presented the views of 
Viiinana, each of %Yhose Gnnas clearly powssiisses a two- 
fold character* 

VIII* AETHAVYAKTI. Explicitness, (i) in which 
the meaning. Is apprehended as soon as the word is 


jrj. $ukha*prayojjf<ttr fac chahimr yukia^i su*^Ui^ia-mnihibkit^ I 
snhumUrMh&hsa'Myukta‘k saukumUryaM tud ucyaU § 

(a. T, Xni, W4\ 

This reading h accepted by Abhinavagiipta, The K, U, text 
reads (XVI/ loo) Muhhya^pmy^jy^if or mukhya^ 

pmyojyaU ch^ndchM^ as a more correct alternative reading in the 
footnote. 
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employed”^ ; (ii) which describes the nature of things 
as they appear in the world by means of well-known 
predicates®®. It is clear that the first of these definitions 
corresponds to Vtoana^s sabdci’-gii'i^a Arthavyakti 
(III, 1, 23) which is explained by liim as jhatityartha-- 
prccttpaiMtetutca^ while the second would approximate 
to hig artha-gima of the same name (iii, 2, 13) which 
has been defined as vastu-svabkava-sphutatva. The 
K M. text here is obviously corrupt. Abhinava reads : 
suprcmddhahkidhaytna^^^ in plaj^e of suprasiddha dhd- 
tiuia hi, which latter is unintelligible. This phrase 
he explains as syprcmddMm abhidhdnam ahhidhZi-vyaparo 
ya^yarn kavya’-krnjctyam sd arthavyalUh sabda-guT^ah. 
In his opinion, this excellence occurs where the expressed 
sense, containing well-known and well-understood 
predicates, prevails, and therefore it is a sabda-^guTia. 
Abhinava considers it also as an artha-guna ; but his 
remarks in this connection are not sufificiently clear. 
The verso prsthem SafilJia-^sakala-cchavisu cchaddndm etc., 
which he cites as an illustration, is taken from Vamana 
where it is given as an example of vastti'-svabhdva- 
sphutatva^ u e. of his artha-^'iina Arthavyakti 

^4, yasyUrihanMpfmeiena manasU pdnkalpyaU I 
anantaram prayoga^a sU^rthavyakhr udUhriU tl 

{xvii, los, a. D* 

The text is defective as the verse is wanting m the object of 
the verb parikalpyate. Should we read the first foot as yasyUrtho* 
nupvmBtma t It then gives some sense. 

35. suprasiddhn dhatunU iu (?) loha’karma*?jyavasiktm 1 
yU My a hfiyaie kUvye sa^fthavyaktir udedwta K 

(XVI, loi, K. M. T.). 
Should not loha-harma be Mardharma f 
35a. Abhinava's reading is metrically defective. Could it be 
read as^ $upfasiddhabh%dh'^n'& tu t 

6 
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(lONCEFFS OF KJTI AND DON A, 

w 

{foinaeaadm {p. 199) and ]\Ianik}a<*aiHlra (p, 192), 
lanvcYor, atiribuUMpui<‘ a dillt*r<*ai darnulion tn Bharata, 
r(‘iuarldn^ ; iiai<niinn failm-^slhila vinr-- 

fhah pHifihImh m/rilmnfahlir (jinjn fh 
They coiihi<k‘r (hat this (luna <ady a .spe<aal a.sp(»ct of 
Bluiratas IVuhuda and tliat Vainauas hc^iool rej<‘eted 
tli<‘ abt)VC' detiiiitiori for that reason, 

IX, IJDARA or UDATTA, (U \n oxaltedness 
which is marked by snperimman and ot!i(*r varied h^elinijjs 
and by the erotic {srligarf^) and the marvellous [adhhitiay 
(ii) All ox(H‘lh‘nee wliieh characterises a composition 
by tile presenci* of divcrsilled or chariuin^ sense 
{vitrarfhaih) and of well-spokiai words {sTihiaih\ which 
liave more than on(» pariieulur sense and whhdi ar<* 
marked by c‘lej>juncc {saUHilmm-sarnyHlailj).^^ 

Abhinavagupta, who uccei>ts the tirsl detiaiiioa, 
explains the exccilent^e thus ; yatm apt 

rliryatmjiff ak(u*a}}Mi-yukUtm api .srhyareya^ (tvhmaya'^ 
sihamm apy mthhuicm ynklnm rnrmjate tml-gatuir vn 
ribhUvanubha^Udibhili,^ kid fidfinim, tafra audUryum 


35b, Prof, S, P* Bhattachaiyya kindly suggested to me 
that the dehnition of Arthavyakti attributed to Bharata by 
Ma^ikyacandra and Hemacandra comes directly from tht» defini- 
tion given in the <Jb, text if anmtaram in the thtn! foot pf that 
text (fn, 34) is read a$ aHh^ntaram. Tiie definition in the Ch, 
text would then mean **Arthavyakti consists in the positing 
of a sense different from that actually attaching to the woidb 
thereof through a fancied mental ( as opposed to verbal ) 
function/* 

36, divya*hhWtm*parUa 7 k ^ace^i hgUtMhnta-ytgiimn f 

amha**bhikm'*saihryukiam ui&rwk tat praHriitam it 

(XVI, loa, K,M/r,) 

37* anehd,rika**vU^atr yat suhtaHi sau§thma<^$mhyutm^ I 
upetam aU^ciMrihai^ ndMiant iac ca htrtyuU l! 

(XVII, fo6, ch, 1 ;) 
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(i) Hta-OHuah. In other words, the excellence consists in 
describing what is not divine as divine, what is not mar- 
vellous as marvellous, what is hardly tender as full of erotic 
sentiment, cither by the delineation of these sentiments 
of the erotic and the marvellous or by the vibhUvm 
and annbhavas thereof. This, he goes on to say, 
has ^becn called agmmyatva by others {etad eva 
cagrmnyattwn anyair uktam) and explains agrdmyatva 
as follows : gramyam M vastu yatMsthitam ayojita- 
meanU’^visesafn 'prmiddhi-mUira-^ramanam zicyate, tato^ 
nyad agramyam. In his opinion, therefore, this aspect 
of Udara corresponds to Vamana^s artha-giina UdSrati, 
which the latter defines as agramyatva ( iii, 2, 12). 
Abhinava means, perhaps, as his citation of Vsmana's 
illustration on this point shews, that what is grdmya or 
vulgar must not be entertained in poetry. The illustra- 
tive verso from Vamana {vrtti under iii, 2, 12.) tvam 
evamsaundaryd sa ca riicirai&yam paricitah etc. is free 
from vulgar effects, which have been removed by a 
careful depiction of suitable feelings and sentiments in 
dignified manner. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the reference to feelings and sentiments in this Guna 
of Bharata approximates it partly to Vamana^s artha-guna 
Kanti “The implication of adbhuta rasa,'^ as Dr. De 
points out ® ® “and the characteristic that it deals with 
divyorh’hdva indicate probably 'certain utkarsav^n dharma, 
causing wonder, such as Dan^in^s Udara ® ® would 
contain.^^ The use of the expression meka-bhava- 
swtnyuUa leads Abhinava further, by a great deal of 
forced interpretation, to read the idea of Vtoana^s 
sabdargmiaVAM.T^t^ ( vzJcatatva—ni, 1, 22 ) into Bharata^s 
definition, remarking : tafra hi tulya-jMchsrnga-UngaM- 


3$. Sanskrit Poetics^ VoL II, p, i8. {fn. 38). 
39, KavySdarsa, i, 76*77, 
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(lONCEPTS Oli' RITI AND GDi^A, 

lilmtciKi iUlKtiiililiTiht inii iitl/, hlnirtitv hul 

iihhiin fikntdi nil'll iiai'iiirli/iiiiirtiififniiii ifi. 

H(*m!U'an(lni (p Milnikynciiiulra (p. 1!>2) remark 
with refcrenoe ti) lil^!^ra^a’^ IMiirii : htiliiihliili kTiI.hiiiii}^ 
III rin'nti/t xiiiiictiiiii iiilUriiiii Hi filnirti/iih, wiih-li some- 
whal akin to the M'euiul I'dara of Dumjlin aM’svell as to the 
tlolhutioii ]L!:iv(‘ii above from the ( !h. tevt, with the diffen'nee 
that they apparently read srihi^iiiiiili for sMimh of the 
printed (Ch.) text. They think tliat Vaiuana’s school 
rejeefs this d<>ihutiott <ff Blmrala on the yfrouiid tiiat it 
do(‘s not eoiLstitnto a spe(‘ial (Jnna ; it is only an ullrk- 
iiiiiTtii iiiifiiilf or a nieanin;; of a deseriptiv<* or ullnsive 
naturt*. ( ulli'klitii'i'iii iiiiaiii iirfhii/i hiitliiiiii (Jiiiiii il 
I'fi Ilia 111 ifil / — (Kilvyilimsilsana. eom. jt. UHt). 

X. KXNTI or Iov<>liuess which th'iisjhts the mind and 
the ear, or which is realiswl by th(’ unaiuinff 4 *onveyed by 
Kracefni gestures (flfilili). 

Abhinava apparently accepts this reading of the K. M. 
text and <?xplains lllriili as IHihli-i-csfri ; but the reading 
in the Oh. tc'xt^' is somewhat diitereut. A<‘e-ordiug to this 
latter text, the Gupa Kilati would i'onsist of a eomiRwitiou 
of words {lifilKMiaiMu) which, by its special device 
(prayiigeija), appeals to th«> mind and the ear and causes 
calmness or limpidity ipimfiiiti-Jamlca), Abhitmvagupto 
tliiuks that the tlelight is the outcome of tin* conspicuous 
prciKiucc* of ibtHUH lik(‘ the (srotie, and as such Bhanita’s 


40. yan manali’h-otrn-vHayam ShlSdayaii hhiduvat l 
itl 2 tdjaithofiafiaMn 3 tU ®3 iUih L'UhUAi tavayo viduif t 

(XV!, 103 , K- M. T.) 

41. yo mmaiirotra-vtsaya[i prasMa-janako bhavti 1 
Sabda-bandhai} pfayog^ya s« hxtnia tit bkar^yaie 11 

(XVil, i07,Ch.T.). 

, llie reading iabda^iandho in the printed text is evidently 
incorrect since it shows a faulty $mdht. 
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definition corresponds to that of Vamana^s artha-gima 
Kanti, which is defined dlptarasatmm (in, 2, 14l 
Abhiuava too clearly remarks — dlpfatvani it^ yavat 
Abhinava, moreover, thinks that this Guna also corres- 
ponds to Vamana^s &abda-guna Kanti, which is defined 
as brilliancy ^or avjjvalya (iii, 1, 25) without which a 
com}::^sition would be merely reproductive and stale 
{yadabhare p7{rrma-cchmjetymyaie - vriti on the above). 

Hemacandi'a ( p. 200 ) and Manikyacandra ( p. 193) 
think that Vamana does not aedept the definition given 
by Bharata because the Guna Madhurya too has been 
defined as pleasing the ear and the mind. Hence, in 
their opinion, Vamana defines Kanti differently.^® 

s. "'"It will be seen from this enumeration of Bharata^s 
Gunas, both by themselves and with reference to the 
interpretation of later writers, that in spite of the 
attempts made by Abhinavagupta and others, a great 
deal of obscurity still remains, and it is difficult to 
understand what Bharata sometimes means exactly by 
a particular Guna.'^ ® The conception is often not very 
dnfenite, and individual Gunas are not kept strictly apart 
from one another or saved from overlapping. Nor is 
his enumeration exhaustive and his distinctions convincing. 
It would be perhaps too much to expect such strictly 
accurate theoretical definition and classification in an 
early writer like Bharata. On such definitions and 
classification s even later writers have not always been 
clear and consistent, and wide divergence of opinion 


42, irotmmam^-prUiM hantam Hi bharaiaft* , m^huryam 
evedam* ia^mM aujjvalyam kmtir iU vnmanah {O&amketaf 

P m) 

43. the obscurity is partly due to the uncertain nature of the 
text and partly to the inchoate . conceptions natural to an early 
theoriser on the subject, 
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lias provnili'd ovt'r the qiieslimi iu tin* histury uf Sanskrit 
podtifs. Oiu' no(‘(l not hi* wnrprisod, tlicivl'ori', that 
Bluii'uta’H JSi una s, (‘vcu if they agm' in noiuoncliiture 
and sumotiuK's in siibstaneo, do not roally correspond to 
tln)s(‘ of his innncdi!it<‘ siicocss oi’s. N('V('rthcl<‘ss, with 
the exception of IMulinnha, lh(‘ .scheme oj ten (jtui.ias, 
outlined by Bharuta, Is couventionally adhered to l)j' all 
later writers, until we come to tin' Dhvuni school ; and 
in some eases oven the eonc(‘i)ti(Hi of his tinnu i,s 
substiUJtinlly accepted, el^'or in.stanee,'<^?harata’s d»*{inition 
of Slesa in the two vei-se-s may be said to b(‘ present in 
some form or other iu the t wofo ld iduiraetcr of Vilmana’s 
(5una of tlu' sanu' name. \. Tlu‘ fn ju latneiital prinejp le 
involved iu bis Prasiida Guna aiipears to be a pennaiiont 



Blifimaba and Dantjlm but a].s o figures prominently in 
the ajogitmp/ia post-dlivaul writers like Mammata 
(K. p. HUtm 100. p, 485) and Vifivaniltha (Bfdntya-slarpa^ish 
Kar, 01 0, ch. VIII, p. 514). And lastly, it may be safely 
assiuned that the principal characti'r of Bharata’s 
Haukumarya appear in Dap^i luid Vitinana in a modified 
but develoiied fonn. 

it would also be dear from the above dc'tallod 
consideration of Bhamta’s Gnpas that Abliinuva attempts 
throughout to approximate Bharata’s Oipjas to thost* of 
Vaaiiuia, and consequently splits up each of Bbanitas 
Gupas into » §alj(la-(/m}a and an aHha-gittpi. 'I’o attain 
this specific end, his interiiretation uatimilly becomes 
strained and far-fetched in more than one place. When- 
ever he thinks it difiBcult to make out the point he 
wants to emphasise from Bharafa’s text, he unhesitatingly 
modifies or interprete the reading of the text so as to 
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get his point somehow established. As illustrations of 
Bharata’s Gunas Abhinava selects exactly the same 
verses as are given by VSmana for the same purpose, 
and explains them in the light of Yamana’s definitions 
and interpretiition. Judging from such cases, it would 
be evident thal^ Abhinava's peculiar treatment of Bharata’s 
Guna^ would not very materially help the critical reader 
in the way of comprehendmg the original views of 
Bharata himself. 

Although it is not possible \o accept Abhinav^s 
system of splitting up each of Bharata’s Gunas into a 
iabda-guna and an artha-gwna, corresponding to those 
of Vamana, it would not be wrong to hold that Yama na 
might have received the hint of his twofold classific ation 
of the. G unas from Bharata's treatm ent. While Bharata’s 
texts, as we have it now, would not allow us to infer 
that the division of the Gupas into iabdchgu^ and 
artlm-gwtj.a was noteworthy, yet the dual concept was 
not entirely unknown to him as is evident from his 
unambiguous treatment of particular Gunas. Taking 
his definitions as they stand in both the editions 
of his text mainly used by us, it would seem that 
most of Bharata's Gunas are of the natare of 
what YSmana would call arfha-gwg.a, while some 
of them can be weU interpreted as comprehend- 
ing aspects of ^abdctrgwg.a as wall. Thus, some 
of his Gunas refer to setbda, some to artka, 
while others to both these factors. If we depend 
upon the KSvya-mala text, Bharata’s §le§a, Sama@ and 
Sukumarata seem to posses a twofold fjmcRon on ^e 
very face of the definitions given, and cannot in any way 
bVmistakem This could not have been lost on Ysmana, 
who perhaps developed the ideas further, probably in 
accordance with a tradition obtaining in his Elti school 
and divided , systematically each of his Gupas into that of 
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anti A.s n rnhiilt uf .such an 

c*lalM>rat(‘ piwndnns hv had to t»ivn a thoroughly new 
hha[H‘ to all the Giinas of liinirala, which, though out* 
wardly tlu^ kuuc‘ in nain<‘ and number, r(‘ceived m‘W and 
ditler{‘iit connotatluu'H at his hand and ari‘ in r(*ulity 
tloiibli'd in muiilxT. 

With this assUTn]>tiim and rostrictioii th(n*(‘ woiM be 
no difliciiity in accepting ji^enerally tlu» \iew r<»pr<‘sc‘nted 
by Abinik.^a(*undra and llcnnucandra that the successors 
<d Bharatu (‘stablished thidr own dtitinitions by scrutiiussinj^ 
and ilnj>rov1n^^ upon Bliaratu’s eonei*i)lion of tin* Giinas, 
but tTi^atiti*;^’ th<an in connectioii with the lat<*r ihemw of 
Ritt, of which ilaw is no trace in Bharatids work. At 
tin* sunm tinus we must not b<», IcT^'ay by eviTy detail 
of the* views r<*pres<'nt<*d by MUtnkyacaudra and Henna- 
(*a!HJra, for thes<* are often extremely coloured by the ideas 
of tlu* post-dhvaui period ; and some of the opinions tlait 
they pass und(*x Bimrata’s name in th<nr works jm* not 
to bc‘ found in th<* texts of Bharata whi<‘li we now 
possess. 


CHAPTER IV 


BHAM^HA’S treatment oe riti 
AND aUNA 

Bhamaha is the earliest-known, writer on Poetics 
proper whose work has com! down to us. The 
activities of the Poetic theorists during the period which 
intervened between Bharata and Bhamaha are unfortu- 
nately hidden from us. No definite information is 
available about the writers and their works during this 
period, but from stray references m the earliest extant 
literature^ it can be inferred that the period saw the 
growth of Sanslmt Poetics as an independent technical 
discii^line. To Bhamaha belongs the credit of bringing to 
a definite focus the tentative speculations of a period 
of the Ssstra of which we know nothing. We have 
seen that Bharata belonged to the Basa school of 
Dramaturgy and his treatment of the elements Guna, 
Alamkto, etc- was only incidental, occupying a 
very insignificant portion of his huge work. Bhamaha, 
on the other hand, who was an avowed exponent of 
the Alaihkara system, devoted the whole of his work to a 
comparatively systematic elaboration of Poetic embellish- 
ments which themselves formed the principal object of his 
study as could be expected from the very name of the 
work — Kavyalamkara. 

eg. Bhamaha^s refeience to a discussion about the 
comparative merits of the Gauda and Vaidarbha Kavyas to which 
we shall presently turn and also to some previous writers and 
works— Medhavin (n, 40) and others (1,33; n, 19 , u, 45, u 47 , 
11, 58 ; iii, 8, ni> lo) 
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ric (Io(!.s not appoiir to altiu-h much iuiportuucc io the 
clcnicnts Oui.w nnd Riti. To him Ihc Almiikaraw under 
the ‘jcncnil nanu' Vakrokti {a .striking mn(l(> (d' s])<.‘cch) 
constitute th(‘ essence t>f poetry, lie ntAvherc uses tlu' 
term gniui iti his work exet'pt in connecdon with the 
poetic lilifivika (<'d. Trivedi, iii, 52) wlyeli, as In the 

/{(injailarSii of Dandin (ii, Siid-Oo), has been deseri|4ed as 
pmlfiiHdha-nmyniH giitjain, where the term docs not 
seem to be restricted to the tecdinical [)ot<lic cxccih'nce 
thfit w'c. aKi doalinff with but rcfei*s in a wider sonst*, to 
poetic beauty in general.® 

In the beginning of the second chapter of ids Kuvyfi- 
hiihkara, Rhainuha cnnm(‘nite.s three* (*utitle.s Ha., 
Madhuiy.a, Ojas and Prasilda, which are the names 
assigiuid to some of the, Oui.ms of Bliurata mid of other 
pre-dhvani writers atid wiiicli ('onstitute the only tlirce 
Giiyas accepted by tin* Dhvaui and post-tihvani theorists. 
But unlike DaijtJin, VSinuna and other.s, JJhfunaha does 
not tr<‘at them in connection with what we call Ritis 
(called by him KUt^an), such a.s Gaudlyu and VaidarbhaA 
Thus, he docs not think that particular Gui.ias constitute 
the charaot(,'ristic8 of particular classes of kUnyan (namely 
Gam|a and Vuidarblia) bpt holds that tiicso three ontiticH 
should be present in good kneiiti gcmerally. So his Guna s 
arc absolute ell^tie s bearing no relation to any othe r 
poetic element. 

So far as his conception of the Ritis is concerned, he 
does not appear to entertain any theoretic distinction 
between the one tyj)© and the other. He refers to the 
views of some earlier theorists, unknown to us, who meant 
to imply sotne distinction of manner and treatment 

2 , The question has been fully dealt with in S. K. De's article 
on ‘BbSmaha’s views on Gu^a' in the Pathak Comaienjoratibn 
Volume (pp. 353— 3S8). 
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between the Gaudiya and Vaidarbha havyas^ but his 
remarks make it clear that he himself does not place much 
importance upon those alleged differences In brief, 

^ the Gaudiya and Vaidarbha classes of poetry as such 
are considered by him to bo neither superior nor inferior 
to each other.^ The most important factor in terms of 
whicl\ he is inclined to judge poetic beauty is a striking 
mode of speech together with a cleverness of ideas ^ 
which forms the character of his Vakrokti, the fundamental 
principle of all Alamkaras in hi theory of poetry. Aad 
if that is existing in the Gaudiya poetry, he has no 
objection to accept it in preference to the Vaidarbha. 
In his opinion, that type of Vaidarbha, which although 
clear (prasannam), smooth (rju) and soft {komalam\ 
is neither ri ch in ideas {ayiistUrtham) nor possessed of 
Vakrokti (ag;a/OT/c fe), does not deserve any high amount o f 
^ estimation simply on account of its being agreeable to 

3, For instance, he mentions a class of wise men who used to 
regal d the Vaidaibha kind of poetry as being superior to the other 
(implying of course the Gamjiya kind) even though the latter 
m?ght have an elegance of meaning. He says • 

vatdarhham any ad astlti many ante svdhiyo*paye | 
tad eva ca kila jyaya^ zadartham api naparam II 

(Kavyalarhkat a, i, 31), 

3a. gaudlyam idam etat iu njaidarhham %ti prthak j 
gai'dnugaUka^nyaynn nanahhyeyam a?nedhas'&m j| 

ibid, 1, 32. 

4* ^akfdbhidheya ~iabdo kt%r tsta vUcUm alamkrtih I ibid, i, 
36c-d, We shall explain on (m ch. VII, B) the full import and 
application of Vakrokti as implied by Bhamaha and Kuntaka. 
Here we shall just remember that Vakrokti which literally means 
^crooked speech’ consists of some peculiar and charming way of 
expression deviated from a matter -of-fact speech. Abhinavagupta 
too ‘ explaih^ the above couplet thus : Sabdasya hi ^akratU 
ahhidheyasya ca vahraiU lokcttlri^ena rupe^Uvasthnnam ^®locana, 
p. 208, lo)* 
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ear {hrmlam sndi'-prHtiltttti)* On the luuid, 

uvori tlu‘ Gaudiya (which llhrunaha’s |>ml(H*cssars 
prcriuniably H(‘cmcd It) dij^i)ura5]c<d is n^^nirded by him 
as the b<‘itor class <d poedry*^ if if is endowed with 
Alanikara {alafakamnd), is fm* frran viilj^arity and 
in(*oiisist(‘m*y {wjrruny<nif^ a^ahil/fw) and posst'sscs propcT 
and niatim^Wi^s {injnijyant, (trtkiji uj]). iVi fat*i, these 
constitutes according: Blulmaha, th<* <*haract(‘vistics of 

f^ood poetry and if the Gauijliya contains tlicm th<*rc is no 
uml of reckoning \|^aidarbba as a s(*paratt» c^Iass of 
composition. 

Bhslnialuds remarks in coimectioii with the Gunas 
are very cautious because ho prcs<mts ihv vu*ws t)ii the 
(so-called) Gunas of previous writers but scrupulously 
refrains from ^ivin^ his own in tin* matter. Me says 
that tluTc arti some who want to apply hm^ coiupounds 
in Gjas (as in Daiujlin i, 80) wher(‘as tlu>se who wish 
to achiev(‘ Mudhurya (sweetness) and Prasfida (lucidity) 
do not us(i many (amipound words''. Tlu' Frasjlda appears 
to be ctpiivalcnt to Bharata^s Guna of the same nam<j 
inasmuch as the sentence coaveynng the s ame siiould^b), 

5. apusiUHham makrohti prasumiam fjit komahm | 

bhiunafn fueyam imdnh tu kemMi Sruti-peialam 1) 
nlmhkUmvnd agrl^myam arihyafh nyUyyam anUkulam | 
gmi(ftyanPup% vaid&rhham iii nUnyaihu )i 

KivySlarhkIra, i, 34-35. 

We accept the reading in place of {in the third 

plda of the first verse) as suggested by S, P. Bhattacharyya in 
his article on "The Gaud* HIti in Theory and Practice’ in 1 . H, Q., 
June^ 1927, 37 ?* 

6 , mMhnryam ahhivWHchanta^ prasiid&fk m $umedha$a^ I 
samUsamnii hhUyMm na padUni prayuMjaU )t 

KSvyllaihk^ra, ii, 1. 

hotd ejVhhtdhitsaniafy samasymti bahUny^pi \ 

ibid^ ii, ea-b. 
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accor ding to Bh.§.malia, clear to all, even to women an d 
children * His description of Madhxirya (or more strictly 
madhurct kavyci) which should be pleasing to the ear 
and free from long compounds^, has been rejected by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta on the ground that 
tliis definition is not applicable to Madhurya exclusively 
since even in Ojas there is nothing to prevent the 
composition from being agreeable to the reader and being 
marked by an absence of compound words®. 




We cannot lose sight of 0 ]^e important fact that 
Bhamaha^s brief treatment of the Gunas precedes in 
^context tlie Alaihkaras or poetic figures and this perhaps 
i:oes to imply that to Bhamaha thes e two element s 
i re contiguous to each other and co-ext^sive. Ch other 
vords, Gunas are specific kinds of Alamkaras an d 
3 onsequently there is no criterion for distinguishing the one 
Sement from the other . ‘The Gunas^ remarks 
3. P. Bhattacharyya®, “are appreciated inasmuch as they 
:!OTm a plank^f the alamMras’’ and as such they do not 
“form the veritabl e crucia l test of poetry^^ as they 
b.avc done, being the essential constituents of the all- 
important Riti, in the works of the propounders of the 
Riti school. ^ Bhamaha, belonging as he did to a 
different school of opinion, viz, the Alamkara school, 
hardly assigned any theoretic importance^ to the elements 


7, imvyam nUti^samastarthaih kUvyam madhuram isvate | 
Uvidvfjd-ahgana-^hUla^prailtUrtham prasadavat l( 

ibid, V, 3. 

8* h^myai*vam punav ojasopi sUdharapam %ti {vrtti on D, K* 
11, 3 ) The ^locana (p. 79* 11 * *0-13) has* on this *^rmyam 

nUttsamasta-^abdarfham madhuram tsyata! ii% mtdhuryasya 
laksai^a'M netyUha'^ira^yaivam iti,, . ojasopUt, *yo yak fastram 
(Dhvanyaloka p, 81 under J>, K, n, 10)* ttyaira h% $ra’^yatvam 
asamastatva'M castyevett hh'dva}}, 

9 , he p 
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of RUi aiul Giiiiti. Ilisi c^nsuul uiul halWH^artcd tr(‘ul}uciit 
of tlu'sc pooiic oloincats, ia spita of his lu^tiee of their 
exlstoiKHS h‘fl< iin oxtoasive liolil for tlie Riti 
theorists to work 


10* It is true that in the treatment of all pre-dhvani theorists 
poetic beauty has been jueged chiefly in terms, of tiie technical 
elements Guija and Alamkara* At the same time it is interesting 
to note that even some of the Do^ns mentioned by them servci^ 
under special circumstances, to enhance the poetic eifect instead of 
marring it I'his particular aspect of Doj^a was noticed first by 
Bhamaha and his conception of it wais only rudimentary as 
could be naturally expected. He remarks in connection with 
his EkIrtha-do§ii (IV, 14) that when the same word is repeated 
{g, jr, away, go aw»ay) under the infliirnce of 

fear, sorrow and jealousy as also of delight 

and wonder {fmrsrMnsmajyapifr api% it is not said to constitute the 
Doi^a punarukta {pnmruktmk m tad mdttf}) or, more strictly, 
Ekirtha. This is the only verse devoted by Bhimaha to the 
treatment of the subject under discussion and even here he is 
not clear whether particular circiimstances can make a Do§a fit 
to be treated as a positive source of poetic ch^rin* But Bhtmaha's 
successors found herein a broad hint regarding the «oh*deterring 
character of Do§a and they carried the schenae further, each in 
his own way. 



CHAPTER V 


DANpIN’S CONCEPTION OE THE GUNAS 
AS Rl^LATED TO THE MlROAS 

By the time when Bhamaha expounded his theory of 
Vakrokti as the basis of all jUamkaras, and probably 
even earlier than that, there appeared a class of writers 
who taught, directly or indirectly, the essential importance 
of Gunas ( as distinct from AlamkSras ) not by themselves 
but as the constituent elements of Eitis, from which 
these writers came to be called the Eiti theorists. The 
Eitis were, perhaps, at first regarded as particular classes 
of composition prevalent in or practised by the people 
of particular localities from which they derived their 
individual names. Even in the later history of Sanskrit 
Poetics, when their nature and conception came to be 
modified at the hands of novel theorists, they continued 
to bear the names given to them by the earlier masters. 

Dapdin is one of the earliest known writers who treat 
of the Gunas in connection with Eiti, although the term 
Eiti itself, standardised jbj Vamana, is never employed 
by him. The professed object of his work^ is to describe 

I. Om refeiences throughout are to the edition of Rahga- 
carya,with the comnientaiy of Tarunavacaspati and the anonymous 
HtdayangamS commentary (Madias, 1910), unless otherwise 
indicated. The editions of Premchandra Tarkavagisa with his 
own commentary (Calcutta, §aka 1803), and of Belvalkar and 
Keddi ( wuh a new Sanskiit commentary and English notes) 
m the Bombay Sanskut Seues (1920), as well as Belvaikar’s 
English translation (Poona 1924) have also been consulted. It is 
rarely that BOhtlmgk^s edition has been of use j its text follows 
generally that of the Calcutta edition. 
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what he calls ‘the body of poetry and the embellislmionts 
thereof These embellishments consist of certain 
external modes of expressions and are covered by the 
general term Alathkara (which is described as Ictiya- 

Sobhedw a dharma ii, l.a), applicable as ranch to the 

technical Gimas that form the essence of lihs postulated 

“ways of speech^^ {g^ram margaJ} i, 40. a. which is 

equivalent to Riti of other writers) as to the so-called 
Alaiiikaras or poetic figures. Whatever enhances poetic 
beauty {kavya-iobha) its Alamkara, and in this view 
Bandings position is not fundamentally different from 
that of Vamana who explains the term Alanikara broadly 
as beauty (,s‘^?rnrtorya...kavyalarakarasOtra-vitti^ i, 1, 2) in 
a non-technical sense. 

In the first chapter of his work Dandin defines and 
classifies poetry and discusses at some length the special 
characteristics of the two extreme modes of composition'* 


2. tatb iarlra 9 ica kUvjanam alamkUr^ ca darht'ak | 

Kavyadaisa, i, lo, a-b. 
p^t'va-§astra^t saikhrtya prayogan npalabhya ca I ^ 

yathU^samarthyam acmUhhth h*i)ate hUtyadah^ay-am t| 

ibid, 1, 2. 

3. Ini, 40, Dandin tells us 

asiy aneko girUm m'^rgah suksmahhedab parasparam j 
iatm *uaidarbha--gaud%yau marity&te prasphatUntarau il 
is apparently aware of the existence of diverse *ways 
of speech'* He himself takes up only two of them which possess 
clearly distinctive characteristics and leaves out the rest because 
these latter have, in his opinion, very subtle points of distinction 
and as such they do not deserve any special consideration. It is 
difficult to say what particular theorist or school of opinion is 
being referred to by Daij^in here, J. Novel ( Foundations of 
Indian Poetry, p, loo ) surmises that this verse is pointed at 
BhSmaba in whose opinion the Gau^tya and Vaidarbha classes 
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1 

(Marga), viz, the Vaidarbha and the Gauda, explaining 
the application or otherwise of the ten standard excellences 
or Gunas which form all the while the criteria for their 
distinction, and giving throughout a preferential treatment 
to the Vaidarbha. In the beginning of the second chapter, 
he first offers a general definition of Alariikara as 
embeljishment per se, and then goes on to remark that 
in the previous chapter he has spoken of alamlmyak in 
connection with the classification of the margas. The 
term alamlriyah in this passage thus a clear refereiice 
to the ten standard excellences which he has already 
dealt with as the essence of the Vaidarbha Msrga. Next, 
ho says that he would now deal with the general* 
{hn(lhara}}a) Alamkaras, which term ob\iously refers to 
the poetic figures that he is proceeding to treat of in the 
chapter under discussion. Thus, the Gunas are generally 
laid down as pertaining to the excellent diction and 
therefore alamkUr cm^ while the so-called poetic 

figures or Alamkaras in the narrow sen se are sUdkarana j 
because both the Msrgas, abound in such decorations 
the ttpama, rupalm etc. Taniriavacaspati comments 
on this : Sobhalcaratvam hi aiamka'i Or-laksanam, iallak^ 
sa9}a-yogat te'pi [^Sle^Ud^^yo cMa gtir^a api] alamMra^ 
,,,gunU alamlUrU eva ity Uearyak, 

JVom this we are not to understand, with P, V. Kane, 
that ''Dan^in's work makes no distinction between 

of the prioiity of Bbatnaha over It will, indeed, be a 

fruitless task for us to attempt at finding out what theorist is 
exactly referred to here. Our purpose will, however, be amply 
served if we take note only of the simple fact that the Rfti Theory 
had made a tradition of its own even before the time of Dandm 
for this much and nothing more can be definitely said from the 
verse in question. 

4. kU^cw marga-mhh^gnrtham ukit^ I 

c^rfhnvanam anyat prad£i>riy<ite ij n, 3- 
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gunas and alamlaraH"' ( Introduction to Saliityadarpana. 
p. CLII. ) for while to Dandin every Guna Ls an 
Alamkara, lie nowhere suggests that every Alamkfira 
is a Guna. What is meant is not that the Gunas and 
the Alarhkaras ai^e identical, but that the embellishments 
like which are technically called Gij^nas, form the 

sme qua noit of a diction par excellence^ which cj^mnot 
go without them ; whereas the figures of speech or 
Alamkaras like npmna, are not the special characteristics 
ofra specific diction bu^fc tlicy may reside in all kinds of 
diction. From this, we may conclude that so far as a 
good composition is concerned Dandin makes the 
presence of Gunas ( and not of poetic figures ) its absolute 
condition. This is a position approximating that of 
Vsmana who, however, commits himself to the clear 
statement that Gunas constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry,*^ imiilying tliereby that it can do without 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. Thus, when the technical 
excellence and the poetic figiu'c are both termed almnlUra 
in a non-technical sense, and yet a technical distinction 
is implied between them as characteristics of a dictioii, 
wc may well hold that Dandin, as S. K. Dc remarks/ 
“practically forc-shadows, if he does not theoretically 
develop, the rigid differentiation of the gima and the 
alamkfira of the Riii schooF^ 

We have seen that Da^nt^in treats of the Gunas in 
connection with his Milrga, which is equivalent to Riti, 
and not in relation to Rasa ( as writers on Rasa and 
Dhvani theories do ), the fundamental importance of 
wMch had not yet been recognised in the theory of poetry. 
Proceeding to describe the distinctive characteristics 
of ihe two extreme ways of speech ( marga or vartman ), 
Dandin lays down : 
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Uesah prasMah samata maclhuryam sulmmUrata i 
ay'thavyaktir udamtvam ojah-kanU-samadhayah ii 
iti vcadarbha-ma) gasya prana daia gunah smrtah i 
es/im viparyayah prUyo driyate gauda-mrtmam ii 

i, 41-42. 

It will be ^ well to recollect here that Dan^, like 
his p 2 ?edecessors, does not give a general definition of 
Guna. In the beginning of ch IV of the Madras edition 
of Bandings text, Guna has been characterised broadly 
in connection with Dosa by thd* statement that Dosas 
mar the poetic effect just as Gunas heighten it.^ In the 
two verses cited above Dan^n mentions ten Gunas, 
which follow those of Bharata in their number and 
nomenclature but differ from them m their content. 
They are described as the very ‘‘life-breath^^ of the 
Vaidarbha Marga. If we accept the term vaidarbha^ 
marga to be an upaldksana^ standing for a standard 
good diction, as S. P. Bhattacharyya has suggested,® 
Bandings position is that the excellences just mentioned 
are essential in any good composition^ But the Gauda- 
v3rtman often {pr^yal}) presents a different aspect, the 
conception of the Gaudas about the essentials of a diction 
being apparently different from that of the Vaidarbhas. 
Some controversy exists over the meaning of the term 
viparyaya in this verse. Those who accept Tarunava- 
caspatf s interpretation would take it to mean miparltya. 


7. dos^ vipattaye tesdm gnnah sampattaye yathU. iv, i. c-d* 

This verse is missing in the Calcutta ( Piemchandra ) and 

Bombay (Reddi and Belvalkar) editions, as well as m the edition' 
of BOhtlingk. It is also missing m the Tibetan version (J.R A.S. 
1903, p» 349 )* As this extra verse is found in the Madras 
edition only, it is better not to deduce any definite conclusion 
therefrom, 

8. The Gau^i Riti m Theory and Practice in LH.Q,, June, 
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t.o, opposition or contrariety, while others, following the 
Hrdayahgania, mean by it anyathUica, Lc, difference 
or divergence. The ten fixed excellences, Slesa etc., 
are said to constitute the essential characteristics of the 
Vaidarbha Marga, but if it is asked what constitutes the 
essential charactcTistics of the Oauda Majfga, we cannot 
reasoiuibly answer that the opposites of these exccyences 
( which would really be Dosas or faults ) do it ; i.o. if 
in i, 42 is taken to refer to the essentials (pranUl})^ 
then the term vipimjay(^ should mean amjuthati a instead 
of vaiparltya. 

The point rcquii’os some explanation. If, in this case, 
viparyaya is interpreted to imply ‘the reverse" or ‘‘the 
opposite"', the fundamental characteiistics of the Gaiujia 
Marga are relegated to the position of something like 
Dosas and would correspond to such Dosas as are 
actually defined as Aritiiuat by Bhoja.“ We cajmot, 


g. Saras* vat 5 -kanl;habharaga ( K, M. edition ) p, 24. In the 
enumeration of this set of negative guT^a-vtparyaya-dosas^ besides 
technically defined positive Do§as, Bhoja was, perhaps, influenced 
by Vamana*s dictum gui$>a~viparyayatmano dosUh { i^ 0 well 
as by the treatment of Dan^in’s vipafyayas. Bhoja's vipafyayas 
mean certainly mtpmltyQi since each of a set ot nme out of 
twenty-four of his Gugas has, on principle, been shown to have 
^ particular Do§a corresponding to it (pp. 24^30), and the Do^as 
which thus arise do not attach themselves to a particulai Riti, 
$0 that by reason of these mparyayas the GaudiRlu, or for the 
matter of that, ary other Kiti does not unnecessarily suffer from 
deficiency., Bhoja, on principle, invents a vtparyaya of each of 
the ten Gui^as (excepting Samadhi) of VSmana or of 
while names or characterises the ^otparyaym of only some 

of them^ the other Gugas being common to both the Mirgas. 
Bhoja calls the mparyayas distinct Po^as, and as such they are not 
the characteristics of a particular Biti, whereas 
t>ipary4yas are sometimes the characteristics Of the, Gau^a Marga, 
and he does not use the term JDosa in their connection, excepting 
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however, hold that the Gauda Marga could have been 
defined as something essentially marked by the opposites 
of the excellences constituting the Vaidarbha Marga, 
for these would be devoid of all charm and would hardly 
constitute a poetic diction. Dandin presents to us the 
type of the ^ Gauda Marga which is not, really speaking, 
devoi-A of charm, nor condemned outright. In spite of 
his decided partiality for the Vaidarbha and a mild 
aversion for the Gauda manner, we are not convinced 
that he meant to deprive the lattep: of the recognition that 
was its due. S. P. Bhattacharyya has already shewn 
that even long before the time of Dandin the Gaudi Eiti 
had, side by side with the widely accepted Vaidarbhi, an 
established tradition of its own, which Dandm himself 
could not ignore. 

On the other hand, if vtpmyaya is taken to mean 
anyatMtva, the utmost wc can hold against the 
Gauda Marga is that its standard of a poetical composition 
dififers from that prevalent in the very widely recognised 
Vaidarbha ; and that in their attempt to attain that 
<$tandard the propounders of the Gauda diction did not 
mind if they sometimes deviated from the practice 
prevalent in the other mode^^. 

The controversy about the exact meaning of viparyaya 
really raises some distinctions but the ultimate conclusion 

once in 3,69. Thus Bhoja's viparyaya$ a3e negative entities, 
being always the exact opposites of some correspondmgs Gujias, 
whereas Dan(jin’s viparyaym are partly the characteristics of his 
Gauda Marga^ and as such, they constitute positive entities. 

10. Loc. cit. 

11. 'Iaru)5avSoaspat), who explains wpmyaya as ‘opposite’ 
(i, 42), remark's m connection with i. 88 ; Unti-vipayvayam. atyuHi- 
■nAma gw^arn gaudubhimatarh. darSayati- This statement confirms 
our point that the Gau^as could not have taken mfaryayas as 
positive blemishes since they were supposed to add oharm to 
their ooipposition. 
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derivable from the different views is almost the same. 
Thus, we may distinguish three different views ; 

(1) The Gaucla Marga generally presents a different 
aspect as regards the essentials of a diction. 
The word emm in this case would refer to the 
essentials (pranah) and nparyaym would mean 
cDiyatliatva or a different aspect. 

(2) Far-fetchedness, unevenness etc. which arc 
themselves the opposites of excellences like 
lucidity (PrasSda), evemiess (Samata) etc., are 
sometimes noticed as existing in the Gaucla 
Mtlrga, The word esam in this case would 
refer to UemcHnmn giinanam and viparyaya 
would mean raiparltya or opposite. 

(3) The conception of the Gauclas regarding the 
excellences of composition generally differs 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. This view may 
be arrived at from the liint given in the 
HrdayahgamS, where esam has been taken to 
refer to UesUdlnam gmianami and viparyaya to 
mean anyathatva. 

All these interpretations, though seemingly divergent so 
far as the terms esUm and vipan/aya are concerned, load 
us to some important conclusions on which there a|>poars 
to be general agreement. No one would perhaps deny 
that (i) the ideals of composition differ generally in these 
two types of poetry, i.e. if the Yaidarbha MSrga demands 
compactness of structure, clarity of expression, a sense of 
pi'oportion, evenness of syllable-structure etc., the Gaudas 
are satisfied with hyperbole and verbosity, alliteration 
and bombastic expressions, and such other characteristics, 
(ii) In order to attain this standard the Gaudas do not 
care if they have sometimes to have recourse to ^aitUlya^ 
misamya etc. But it must not be understood on that 
account that looseness^ harshness, unevenness of syllable- 
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structure etc., which arc deviations from or even opposites 
of qualities like Slesa, Sukumarata and Samata, form the 
inseparable characteristics (pTanah) of the Gauda Marga, 
as the excellences like Slesa, Prasada etc., do of the 
Vaidarbha Marga. (iii) Par-fetchedness, exaggeration, 
looseness etc.,^re looked upon as positive excellences by 
the G^udas, who sometimes entertain them in poetry for 
a particular purpose, viz, the achievement of their standard 
of poetry which differs^® fundamentally from that of the 
Vaidarbhas, — the one emphasising»the chaste and classical 
manner and the other preferring the fervid and the 
bombastic. That Dandin meant to imply all this will be 
clear as we proceed with his treatment of the individual 
Gunas, which we now propose to take up in detail. 

^ (1) SLES A. It is found in a composition whi ch is 

free from looseness {smtMlya), and this looseness 
co^sts^^^ostly in th^ufeO 6fWpc^prdna s::^laB l^>e.^ 
syllables i^ntaining unaspirated letters which require 
little effort in pronouncing, or more technically, the fi^ t 
and third (non-coniunct) letters of each varga, and the 
semivwels and nasals, the rest being mahaprana- 
^yllables^\ The Vaidarbhas are fond of compactness 

12. The word m i, 4X is important in this connection. 

The characteristics of these two types of poetry often differ but 
sometimes they agree. The Gau^a Marga sometimes presents 
opposites of and deviations from the excellences prevailing m the 
Vaidarbha, but qualities such as Samadhi, Arthavyakti, Audaiya^ 
Madhurya and Ojas are more or less common tp both the Margas, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

13. (ilpa*pf'ai0ksaroltarcim || 

Mtktlam. b ^3* 

14. (tyugmlSL smria^, quoted by 

Bhat{oji Diksita, under Paijini, viii, 2, i. On these technical 
teims, see Belvalkar's notes on Kavyadarsa ( Bombay edition ), 

pp. 5S 
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of syllabic binding {hcmdha-g(nirnva...\, 44b), which is 
illustrated by examples like mUJaU-drunn fohghifm'n 
bhramaraili, (i. 44 c-d), whore though soft syllables lilie ma 
and la are present, the effect of looseness or SailMyu 
has been removed by the use of viahapiana syllables 
and conjunct consonants, and as such^ the passage 
illustrates the excellence Slc§u. A fondness for allitepiition 
inclines the Gaudas to accept instead a composition like 
iiildatlmaJU loltihkalfla (i, 43. c-d), though it contains 
atpaprana syllables andt consequently involves iailhilya. 
It is, however, not meant that in itself is a 

blemish. From the point of view of the Vaidarbhas 
it may appcjir so, and Dapdin elsewhere says that all-soft 
syllables constitute a blemish of looseness (heutdha- 
saithilya-doso hi dnrSita]} mrvakonmle, i, 59). But to 
the Gauejas it is a preferable excellence of diction 
inasmuch as it gives more scope to alliteration. 

(2) PEAS Ada. It is the excellence which _wn veys , 
a sense which is well-kno-vyn (vrasiMharth< i,. A, 4^ a) a nd 
eMffy 'com prehended {praUti-subhaga...i, 45 d). Theorists, 
old and new, define and emphasise this special excellence 
almost in the same way. Too much strain required to 
arrive at a meaning spoils the charm of poetry. The 
illustration given by Dap^ is itidor indlmra-dyuU 
lakqnm laksmlm tamti ( i, 45 b-c ), “the moon’s spot 
resembling the glow of a blue lotus increa ses its be auty^^ 
HerelEe wcHF'iwdw, 'bidimra, lakqml and laksma are so 
jwell-known that the expression conveys its sense without 
iany effort Here, as elsewhere, Dandin speaks of the 
characteristics of the Gan^a Msrga side by side with 


IS We do not think iaithifya. is exactly the opposite of 
:§le$a„ which is an admixture of alpa-pr^^a and mah^prd^a 
syllables. A composition consisting exclusively of maAsprStfa 
syllables would constitute the exact opposite of Saithilpa. 
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‘t|ie excellence attached to the Vaidarbha. The Gaudas 
•^ho aim at learned expressions prefer even ‘vvhat is not 
Vlonvcntional {7iatiTudhaY^ . Smee their idea of poetic 
excellence differs from that of the Vaidarbhas they appear 
to ihold that poets can achieve distinc tion only when they 
have mastered^ e|s®Qlog&-^« 

pse ^fficult wordsand roui^-about expressi6ns5^"*l^h&e 
the ^ VaidSBEas aim at'^SaB!^^ cdmp dsitionTumd 
and easilylhteHiJ^bleto every i^aderby^'tim of "weH=^ 
understood expressions. Here we fv^oiild like to maintaih 
that the term vyutpanna is not the name of the 
mparyaya corresponding to prasada, but we follow the 
lirdayahgama in interpreting it as vyutpamiam %U (hetok), 
i. e, by reason of its being learned. The example given 
of the Gauda mode {anatya7jimalyanma-sadrksanko 
balaksaguh.,A, 4:Q, C’d) contains difficult expressions, the 
moamngs of which are not clear on the surface. Arjuna 
is generally used to denote the third PSndava and it is 
not 7 ^udka in the sense of Vhite^ : the expressions 
halaksagu { white-rayed, i. e. moon ) and anatymiima 
{amati-dhavala) are round-about and unusual. 

(3) SAMATl. It consists in the absence of uneve- 
nness in syllabic structure [bandhesvaviqamam i, 47a) or 
rather in the arrangement of letters {varna-vinyasa 
i, 47d). There must be an evenness between the begmning 
an d ending" of a stanza as j[egards_&e a ^ngement of 
le tters or syllables ^ i. e. if a passage begins with s^ 
Vi icables it must end similar ly. Th^are three kii^ of 
s^mTstoi^^ namely, (i) soft {mdu) (ii)^arsh 

(sphuta) and (iii) temperate ' or mixed (mctdhyama\ 
arising from the grouping together of soft, harsh or mixed 

. 1$, vytUpannmi tit aplsyate l i, 46. a-b. 

17. See Sanskrit Poetics, VoMbpioi and also Belvalkar^s 
notes. 
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letters^®. The examplos of Samata consisting of three 
structures and that of the uneven structure 

(vat^amya) arc given in the two verses : 

KoLila!Spa-rG,rrdo mam cti mrikiyanilnli I 
nc(‘}mluct‘lilkatUc(‘hUn-ha-nii33linrrimhhafj.-l,(inolcsita]i \ 
aaiiduiia-^i ai}ayo(lgnn(lhi I maudo malayii-mUnituli I 
spard/iate ruddliamaddhah yyo rat arUviu-malx hatTi- 

la.iJ}^ 1,48-49. 

Here each half-vors^o is supposed to consist of the 
illustration of a particular bundha in the order mentioned 
in i, 47, whereas the latter half of the second verse 
illustrates The Gaudas, wo are told, admit 

such compositions (even though they lack uniformity of 
syllabic structure) for the sake of richness of ideas and 
Alaihkaras ( arthalmhlcilra-dambarau...i, 50b ), which 
being their specific aim, they do not care whether they 
find it in an even or an uneven structure. TarupavSeaspati 
suggests that, even though each half-verse contains an 
example of Samata, the soft (mrda) and harsh (tspimta) 
bandhas are not accepted by the Vaidarbhas, for the so^t 
structure is devoid of distinction and t he harsh one of 
a grceableness. This probably implies that the Qmidas 
VooM sometimes like the Samata displayed in soft and 
harsli structures, and hence the y would not have rec ourse 
to mi^amya as a matter of nrincinle. In certain cases. 


j 8. On the variant reading samaAt bmdhepi ntqamam 
( Bombay ed. ), see Belvalkar’s notes in his edition at p. 45 ff. 

19. Belvalkar and Rangac 5 rya reasonably suggested that to 
avoid syntactical difSculties these two verses should be taken as 
separate examples of tiifawyn, whereas “the halves aie by them* 
selves examples of Samata.” Thus, we should connect the 
word Ui in the beginning of i, 50, with the two previous verses, 
and not with the latter half of the second verse i. e. i, 49 
c-d only. 
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'll 

however, they would sacrifice evenness for the sake of 
a) tha<lm7ibara and alamhara-’damhara^^, 

(4) MADHXIRYA. It consists in the establishment 
of rma in the word and in the theme® ^ (v^ci vastuny api 
rasasthitihj i, 51a-b). S. K. De has already shown®® that 
the term Tas% as found in Bandings treatment does not 
invol-ve the technical sense in which it is used by the 
Rasa and Dhvani-theorists, but should be taken in the 
non-technical sense of pleasing poetic flavour gener^y. 
But in Bandings Madhurya, as E. Be further points 
out,®® the term rasa seems to bear another distinct 
technical connotation which is different from that given 
by the Rasa and Bhvani schools ; and this is implied 
in the special meaning attached by Bandin to jbh e 
vUg--msa and vastii-msa invo lved in his Madhur ya, the 
former consisting of repetition of sounds belonging to the 
same iruti (iruiyanup^'Usa) and the latter connoting 
absence of vulgarity (agramyatva) . TarunavScaspati 
rightly gives them the names of (iabda-madhuryya) 
(i, 52) and artha-^madhuryya { i, 62) respectively, sugges- 
ting thereby a two-fold characteristic of this special 
excellence. Bandin himself recognised the two-fold aspect 


20. The t erras artha-damha^ a and alamhtra-dambara should 
explained as indicating a partiality for^ excessive bniamentat ion 

.ndjorjexaggerated conceptions, which latter cannot be strictly 
ailed ornamentation. I'he ahsara-dambara i. e. iahda^dambafo^ 
^hich Bai?a refers to as a characteristic of the Gaudas, must 
lean a certain leaning towards verbal bombast, while urtha- 
arntam is not exactly ver bal bombast bu t has an implication “ of 
rhat may be called ^ ^ment al bombast.* 

21. or sense (artha, i, 627 F"" 

22. Sanskrit Poetics, 11 , p. 137. fn* 

4.23., The Theory of Rasa m Sir Asbutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes ( Onentalia, Vol III ), p. 212 where the subject 
has been fnljy treated. 
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o£ this particular Guiia, as will be understood from his 
remark ribhallam tfi madhtuyam in i, 68 c, It is 
noteworthy that he has nowhere else made any distinction 
between a ^(thda-g^na and an cirtha-guna as Vfimana 
has done ; nor like Bharata, does he expressly state that 
he looked upon any Guna as relatiiuij eitlv^r to mhda or 
to ai fhcL The standard of distinction between a ^hda- 
guyn and an artJm-gmja, which the later writers describe 
as rtsmyttsrayibhava and which we find first fully esta- 
blrshed in Vilmana^s work^ * leads us to judg’c that some 
of the Gunas of Bharata and Dandin belong to Sabda, 
some to a) tha and others again to both. 

The vUg-ram or sabdannadlmryfi is said to consist of 
what may be called si^ithjminpram This is not allitera- 
tion (*onaisting of x’cpetition of the same or similar 
syllables, but it is the name given to the specific grouping 
of similar sounds ® (^i iff^samya) which exists in letters 
belonging to the same sihfma or place of utterance and 
effort (o. g. baniha, tfilu, danfa, etc.), or homogenous 
letters to which Pilnini®® gives the name savanna and 
which is defined as ivlyttsya'-pmyatna. The example 
given in this connection is em raja yada lahpnlm prapta- 
vfm bruhnmya-priyah (i, 53 b), where the use of s and 

y and Z, t and d as well as p and b produces sriityana- 
prana. It involves an economy of effort in articulation, 
and thereby gives a special pleasure to the Vaidarbhas, 
who avoid, for fear of incurring monotony, mere rarniim- 
prUm or the alliteration consisting of repetition of 

24. Gopendra Tripurahara remaiks clearly : §abMfthaguip^}inm 
hhedUbkave* pt iabdUrihapaUesa^a^'^d mit 

(Kttmadkenu^ p. 84,) 

25. S. K, Be, Sanskrit Poetics, 11 , p. loi, fn, S, Thtpamaka 
is excluded expressly (1, 61) as being not conductive to Madburya* 
Dandm treats of yawhe^ later on m ch, IH as a babduhihkura* 

A^tadhyUyi i, x, 9 (suira 10, Siddbantakawmudf), 
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similar letters.®’' The Gaudas, however, arc fard 
of_„«.tL^ 2 ^^MMS£ 5 sa..^displayed^^ ® like 

cam canclramasam bhlru bi^nham pasyaitad ambare. 

manmano manmathah'antam mrdayam hantum 

iidyatam (1, 57), 

wherg the repetition of ca^ ba^ ma^ and na in the words 
produce the desired alliteration. VHere the Gaudas take 
special care to see that too many syllables do not intervene 
the repetition of similar letters ^for that would destiny 
the immediateness of the effect, i/ 

Hemacandra (p. 198) and Manikyacandra (p. 189) 
remark that vag-rasa ( or sabdcMnadhurya as Taruna- 
vacaspati calls it ) consists both of $ruiyanuprasa and 
varTiamiprZim, and as such it appears that Madhurya, 
as a ^abda-guna is admitted in both the Vaidarbha and 
Gauda modes. The only difference is that the character 
of alliteration slightly differs in the two Margas, the 

27. The lespective effects produced by the two kinds of 
a^upiU^a are described in 1, 52 and 1, 55. When within any group 
of vocables is experienced a similarity of sounds, juxtaposition of 
words {^idasattt\^ exhibiting that kind of similarity apparently 
produces the specific kind of alliteration called srutyanup^usa, 
which involves an economy of effort due to a restriction to tlie 
same of articulation, 'I he on the other hand, 

IS contiguity jc ^uraf^ which awakens latent impressions from the 
immediately eailier cognition of the same sound produced by the 
same letters {purvnjtuhhava^samskara-bodhtn l). Here also there 
is an economy of effort, but since one and the s^ime letter is 
repeated the economy is supposed to decline into a weariness, 
caused by the employment in the same way of the same organs of 
articulation. 

2S. T^o of vai'^nftupra%ii appear to be distinguished in 
tlii two examples (given in i, 5f), viz.; in metrical /eet {pnda). or' in‘ 
word ipndd^. They mast be of sufficient contiguity to awakes $he' 
impression. 
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one emphasising bruh and the other varm. Tarunavil- 
caspati suggests (X| 60) that the word pray ah in i, 54.®^ 
signifies h'lityauuprasa widi vai ncDiuprasa arc both 
accepted in both the MSi'gas : only in i, 58-80 it has 
been stated that the Vaidarbhas do not admit specific 
kinds of alliteration like smarah lharah etc., where the 
alliteration is not acceixtcd on account of its harsh struc- 
ture in the first half and loose structure in the second 
half/" 

'Coming to vashM^oAa or arthonmUdhurya^ Dandin 
appears to imply ® ' that smee embellishment is the general 
source of poetic charm and since all Gunas and AlamkSras 
go to embellish poetry, it may be granted generally 
that all embellishment imbues the sense with rasiiM^asa 
or nrtha-^tnadhurya : yet what specially does this is the 
absence of grWmyata^ in which is also included the idea 
of asUlafva^^ of later writers, and which belongs both to 


29. anuprUsad apt prayo vaidarhhair idam ^rtittsilimyam) 

11 54 c-d. 

30, smarafy hharalp hhalah kUntak Icayalt hopaka naJ} krkk 
cyuto mano^dhiko rc^go maho jMdsmo gaW} n 

ityadi handha^pUrusjyant kiihilyaTica niyacchati [ 
aio naimm anuprUsam dUksii^atyUh prayuTijate i| 

h S9‘^o. 

3J, hdmaM sarm^pyalaMnro rasam arthe nisi'Hcati 1 
tathupy agrtimyataimmaih bkUraih vahuii bhuyasU )1 

n 62, 

3^2, It is rather curious that Da^^in should bring in the idea 
of aMUatpa or indecency m this Gutja* This apparently shows 
that the wa in this Gu^a is taken not in the technical sense of 
the Rasa-theorists, but in the general sense of pleasing poetic 
effect produced by a certain arrangement of word {vUc) Or matter 
(vmtu). Such pleasing, effobt in the mind of the Sakfdaya is apt to 
be marred by anything which is The is 

vulgar in the restricted sense, but Dandtu brings under its 
connotation the a$UU (both in word and sense, and not m sense 
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sabda aiid to This mstu-^asa or artha-mU’- 

dhurya which can be induced by all embellishment but 
which is specially marked by the absence of coarseness 
and vulgarity is accepted both by the Vaidarbhas and by 
the Gaudas Indecorous and vulgar expressions and ideas 
are rejected ]jy both, for Daiadin clearly lays down : 
evam§d% na samsanti margayor nbhayor api (i, 67 c-d.)®^ 

alone) which equally distuibs a good and pleasing sense. Bharata 
appears to compi ehena the cUllla m an aspect of the fa^ilt 
bkiimUitha^ while Bhamaha includes dustata §rutt zsid 

artha) in his first list of general dosas. ^is first list of Bbamaha^s * 
ten dosas appears from the context to mention those which concern 
the inner nature of poetiy, for it is dealt with in connection with 
the classification and general characteristics of poetry . while the 
second list of another ten dosas includes faults which are more or 
less exteinal. This second list of Bhamaha is accepted and 
verbally repeated by Da^din, but he does not mtention the first 
list of ten do^dSt as well as most of Bharata's original ten dosas 
which includes the idea of the aUlla, In ti eating gtii^as taken 
as essential characteristics of good poetry, Daij^in could not very 
well avoid referring to some of the essential do^as ( e.g. neyaLva in 
anihavyakit ) although he does not define and distinguish them 
properly . and m mUdhwya it was natuial for him to bring in the 
idea of the avoidance of the a§l%la, 

33. In 1, 63-67 two kinds of indecorous expression are distin^ 
guished. The proposal in i, 63 is direct and therefore vulgai * 
in 1, 64 it is reached by implication and theiefore taken as quite 
decorous. In i, 66 words are used which, if united together, give 
rise to a new word in Sanskrit by combination, which conveys a 
vulgar meaning, In x, 67 the words used, possessing more than one 
meaning, give rise to an undesirable and indecorous suggestion. 

34, Hemacandra (p. 198) and MaiQukyaqandra (p, 189) remark 
that Dapdin establishes this definition of Madhurya by rejecting 
the one given by Vamana (pfthah^padalvam)^ since this excellence 
consists in alliteration (in its verbal aspect) and as such it may as 

be present in compthind words. But this unhistorical 
statement ignores the chronological relation between Da^^in 
and and therefore possesses Uttle value, 
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(5)'^ SUKUMARATA. It consists in tlio jibboncc 
of harshness duc^o tlic nse of JoR syllabi os 

l^mstJufmJxsarapmyan? i, 69a). But it has been remarked 
in connection with Slcsa (p. 82) that Dainlin’s o])inion, 
the presence of all soft syllables in a composition mak(\s 
it Uthila, and as such it ceases to be an e:Jipellence with 
the Vaidarbhas. What is implied here is that * soft 
syllables must remain mixed up with slightly hai’sh ones 
and conjuiic^consonants here and there, and that the total 
effect mi^t be a ceijiaiii elegance. It might bo argued 
that such an admixture is not a distinctive criterion ; 
Sukuraarata might have a chance of being confused with 
^esa. To meet such an objection TarkavagiSa remarks 
{com. on 1 , 69, p 69, 11. 12-19) that the admixtimi of 
clpapiam and mahUpnnia syllables constitutes Slesa, 
whereas Sukumaratii consists in tenderness as a total 
effect arising from the admixture of soft (krmiala) and 
larsh {panim) letters. Nor should we understand that 
Pv^hat is alpapfana is necessarily koniala and what is 
mahaprilna, parum. Even unaspirated loiters may give 
rise to harshness by reason of a specific admixtur# 
{alpapra^asyapi rarnn*-visesa-samyogaive7ia parurntra-* 
sambhavM, 'thid). Similarly aspirated letters too may 
give rise to komalatva as a total effect under special 
circumstances cram maJmprano^pi vinyam^-viie^e^a 
homalaivam hhajatL.Ahid.) Thus, it is the general effect 
that forms the critertion of parusatva or komalatva of 
syllables. In a Mthila-^bandha tlie syllables are all 
alpapraria and the general effect is 1oose\ In olesa this 
looseness is overcome by the presence of makupra^A 
syllables, appearing side by side with the alpaprUiia ones 
and making the general effect, compact. In the example 
mUlatlMma lahghilam hhmwamih (i, 44) the conjunct 
consonants shine prominently and seem to make the 
structure generally compact. But the example -of 
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Sukumarata {mandallkrtya barhani kanihair madhiira- 
glUbhih etc. i, 70) consists of an admixture of alpaprana 
syllables slightly with mdhapmna ones, as well as 
conjunct consonants, but the general effect is not harsh 
or inelegant 

Here, too,£)andm presents the Gauda ideal side by 
side. Whereas the Vaidarbhas accept Sukumarata in which 
expressions consisting of unharsh vocables generally 
predominate, the Gaudas have an eye to a glaring 
composition^ and consequently thej- do not mind if their 
poetry involves harsh vocables requiring much strain for 
pronouncing them. The example given here {nyaksena 
ksapitah paksah etc. i, 72) consists of harsh vocables, 
but to achieve a glaring or grand effect, as well as an 
^ exuberanc e of alliteration , the Gaudas do not care i£ 
they have to sacrifice the general tenderness of structure 
so welcomed in the Vaidarbha-Marga. We would like 
to interpret the words dlptam %ti as dlptam %ti (hetok\ 
following the indication in the Hrdayangama with 
reference to vyutpanna in i, 46. These terms vyutpannaj 
d^ta etc., give us some of the standard characteristics 
which the Gaudas aim at, and they also serve as an 
apology for the Gauda poePs deviation from some of the 
Gunas prevailing in the Vaidarbha mode. Such an 
interpretation suits the context admirably, since Dandin 
has all along been presenting the fundamental charac- 
teristics that distinguish the two types of poetry. 

(6) ARTHAVYAKTI. It is the explicitness of 
sense which consists in the absence of neyatva ^^, that 

35. arihavyakiii aneviil^am (i, 73 a). Dandin does 

not recognise neyatva and gramyatva in his treatment of ten 
technical Dosas. The Post-dhvani waters enumerate a fault 
called myUrtha where a secondaiy (indicated) sense is taken 
recourse to without any established usage {rildki) or special motive 
{prayojana) one of which is absolutely necCssaiy in ^‘Indication/* 

10 
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is, in the absence of extraneous matter to be brought 
over for the completion of the sense. In other words, 
it is that excellence i n which the idea of a passage is 

quite clear from the words a c tually use d, .and no 

implication is necessary for the comnletion of the sgnse. 

The example given here hatii^oddhrta hhuh Ihura- 

ksunna-nS.g<3srg-lohitad ndadhch...{ i, 73. b-d ) contains 
Arthavyakti since tlie redness of the ocean has been 
explicitly stated to bo due to the blood of the snakes 
that were crushed by !Qari’s claws. Neyatva is illustrated 
in the next verse'’® whore the reader requires an 
implication to be understood as to why the ocean was 
reddened. The Vaidarbhas and the Gaudas both reject it. 
Dan^ says : mdrsam bahu manyante margayor uhhayor 
api (i, 75), because the sense is not apprehensible where the 
iabda-nyUya^ ' (i. e. the law of the expressive power of 
the words) has been ■violated. Thus, Arthavyakti as an 
excellence is admitted in both the Margas. 

We must not think that since Dan^in's Prasada and 
Arthavyakti both involve explicitness of sense, these two 
Gupas should be identical. A distinction, though very 
subtle, can be made in this respect between these Gu^ias. 
J. Nobel righi^ points out (Foundations of Indian Poetry, 
p. Ill) that in Pras ada the se nse must not be too unusu al, 
words should be ^ed in tkeir obvious or generally under - 
stoo d senses ; whereas in Arthavyakti the connection of 
“i^as must S e apprehended from the words actually us ed, 
there must not be any expectation (sMwA'iS) of further 
word or words to complete the sense. 

36 . maht muhdi^var'ahe'^a lohif&d uddhftodadheh | 
iilyaiymxi njrdiste ne^aivam urag'asrjaf^ 1 } 5 , 74 . 

37 , The HrdayangamS explains Mda^ny^ya thus ? yWi>ad 
artho^bhimadas iUmc^Ghahd$na bhmitmyam^ ^ahdasy'apt y^vad 
afihapratipddafta^iahiis Mvadarthend hhmiimyam iti iahda^ 
$n$ira^nyUyaf;i., 
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(7) UDARATA. It implies an elevation consisting 
of the expression of some high merit ; literally, upon the 
utterance of which iycbsmin ukte) is suggested {prafiyat^ 
some excellence possessing elevation {utkarsavan gunah 
kaicit i, 76), Udarata is said to be present in all the 
Margas^®. * 

The example of this excellence is given in i, 77, which 
runs thus ; — 

arthinam krpanU drstis tvanmukhe patita sak?^{ 
tadavasthdpunar deva nahyasyamukham Iksate H 

This implies the eminence of the king^s liberality 
{tyagasya utkarsaJ^X which is not expressed in so many 
words. It cannot be definitely said what Dan^ really 
means by this definition. Only some probable surmises 
can be made®®. The use of the expxession pratlyate in 

38. The Madras edition reads : tad udUrUhvayaih tena 
sanathu sarva^paddhaH^ j 1, 76. 

The othei editions read kWvya in place of sarva ; yet we can 
take it that this Gu^a is entertained in both types of poetry 
in the absence of any mention of the corresponding characteristics 
prevalent in the Gauda mode, 

39. It does not ceitainly refer to any elevated way of expies- 
sion but to some implied high merit or tiikarsavan dharma of the 
subject-matter described. Thus, it is not equivalent to the 
utmnapadam of the Agni-purania (346, 9). It must, however, be 
distinguished from the poetic figure udntta in ii, 300, whei e the 
greatness, high merit or prosperity of a personage is directly 
expressed or described i and in this light the use of the word 
pmtlyale in the definition of the Gupa is important As the 
illustration shows^ Dandm 

Js esse ntial ; otherwise, the ud'dtoM could hardly be an 
excellence of diction. But it need not mean any technical 
suggestiveness or of the Dhvani-theonsts, although 

the word pi ally ate is actually used. The alternative definition 
of the iu^^a cited by Da^^in spbaks of praiseworthy epithets 
\Unghya vtiesaita) ; but this, as the example shows, only refers 
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the definition reminds us of the p) atlyamana artha of the 
Dhvani theorists^®. But we are not certain if the concept 
of Dhvani as such was at all recognised so early. 

Dandin mentions an alternative definition of Udara in 

deference to the view of * some" {kaisnd isyate i, 79, 

b ), which is ‘something characterised by ^commendable 
or eulogistic epithets" {Uaghymr visesana'iV yuktain^., ..i, 
79a) such as Ulambuja, krlda-saras etc. Tarunavacaspati 
inteiiircts ilaghya as vaiSistya-pfnHUdcrt, Le. bringing 
into comprehension fiio particularity or distinctive 
character of an object and this is supported apparently 
by Dandin^s examples. But we need not take it in this 
restricted significance alone. 

JS^^AS. It consists in the super-abundance of 
compound words and it appears to be accepted in both 
the Margas. In the Vaidarbha Marga it is the soul of 
prose {gadyasya jlvitam. i, SO b) ; even in verse this is 

the soul resort of the Gaudas {adJahsi7iatyanUm 

elmm parUymmn i, 80c-d), It is said to be of manifold 

variety [necmwapralamm i, 81c) according as thej;e 

is a profusion or paucity of heavy (guru) or light (laghu) 
syllables or an equal mixture of both. This apparently 
refers to the prosodic long and short syllables. It is 
further added that this excellence is met with in composi- 
tions like UkkyUyzka {driymnakhyayikadim i, 81d). 

But since the fine distinctions between katha and 
akhyUyika arc not favoured by Dandin, we may presume 

to eptlhita oimtta of a distinguishing character, like *toy-lotus*, etc. 
q‘he pregnancy of meaning implied in the first as well as the 
second definition must therefoie be taken in an esttremely narrow 
sense ; and the ud^raM is a guj^a in so far as it depends upon a 
particular way of desciiption or vati^-anMkahgl), 

40. Premacandra interprets in this definite sense, (Com* on 
h 76, p. ?6), 
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*) 

that Ojas of manifold variety is acceptable as the life of 
prose igadyasya jlvitam) in all kinds of prose composition. 
The employment of compounds was probably meant to 
add force or energy to the diction. 

The Gaudas, we have been told, use long compounds 
even in metrical composition. The Vaidarbhas, too, 
use oompounds in verses. But whereas the Gaudas are 
indiscriminately fond of long compounds, the Vaidarbhas 
would admit them in verses only when they serve to afford 
charm without much strain, and d^ not produce confusion 
(analmlam hrdyam ieehantyojo giram..Sf8B c-i). Thus, 
in brief, Ojas, is particularly a characteristic excellence 
with the Gauda poets, who use it to any degree in any 
composition, while the Vaidarbhas employ it with greater 
discretion and with certain restrictions.*® 


41. In the treatment of Anandavardhana (Dhvanyaloka. p, 133) 
compound words constitute the criterion of samghatanU apd not of 

'I he primacy of JRasa having been admitted, Ananda could 
not maintain that any amount or variety of compound words 
might be used m any kind of prose composition. Long and 
Middling compounds may be employed m the nhUynythUf but 
since the depiction of -sentiment, particularly predom i- 

nates in the hith% the compounds must be used with an eye to 
Its awakening, and too many long compounds would be 
detrimental. 

42. Ojas and, for the matter of that, long compounds have 
all along been accepted as the stnegua non of the Gaudi Riti, and 
even in the twelfth century ^riharfa regaled the scholarly Indian 
with his brilliant and sonorous verses. See S. P. Bhattacharyya, 
loc, cit 

43. Hemacandra (p. 195) and Matjiikyacandra (p. tpo) refer 
to the vie w of Mangala a long with Vamana, and remark that 
they reject Dandm’s definition of Ojas on the ground that long 
compounds cannot be the special characteristics of Ojas, since 
this excellence resides in all the three Kitis whereas long 
compounds are met with only in the Gau^i Riti {rpt-traye^oJasaP^ 
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(9) KANTL It is said to predominate^^ in a com- 
position which is agreeable to the whole world on account 
of its not transgressing the general usage of ordinary 
possibilities. Briefly, it is the absence of the unnatural. 
This-e 3 £CeUmQfi>Je^M:eJold, is ge nerally found 
and. The meanixig of the tQvmtvarUU, is not 

clear ; but the Hrdayaflgama explains it as anygnya-- 
hatJianam^ and varnana as prasamsavaeanam, Prema- 
candra TarkavSgi^a quotes a definition of Vm'Ua : 
arlamaya'-priydMpo mriti vUrtta ca hathyate, and explains 
it thus : priyalUpe )%% lolm-prasiddha-vasttKtbhtdhanam 
evocitam (comm, on i, 85 pp. 82-3) Ho further refers to 
another explanation of vUrttahlmdMnem viz,, ittl^Usch 
varnamsu Le, in legendary accounts. BhSmaha uses the 
term vRrtta in cases where Vakrokti is absent, and it falls 
short even of Bandings Svabhavokti. It consists of such 
bald and matter-of-fact expressions as gato^sta7narko^^ 
blMndur yUnti vUsWya pakdna^ etc, (ii, 87, a-b). It is 

$'Q,dhtra^aivM g&u^^lycL^mrde^o na yuhttman tit vamano mahgala^ca 
KavySnusasana. com. p. 195). We must not, however, place much 
reliance on these remarks of later writers with t egard to Gu^as 
of the Pre-dhvani theorists. About Mahgala we know nothing 
except what we get in such references : but all the three Kitis of 
Varnana do not contain Ojas, for his PafieSli has not been defined 
as possessing it. 

44 . Mniaik sarm-jagai’^hUniam lauhihUrthUnatihramM | 
imm n>d>riiUhhidhUmsu var^^anUsniapi dy&yaie i| i, 85 . 

45, It is interesting to note that although the expression 
gatdstam arkafy is left out of the range of poetry by BhEmaha 
(ii, 87 o-d), it is considered by the Post-dhvani writers to have 
at least $ome amount of chatm by reason of the varieties of its 
suggested meaning* Thus, the expression hears only one meaning, 
pix, * The sun has set* by the power of its * 'denotation** while several 
meanings are possible by ‘'suggestion*' according to the nature 
of the speaker and of the person spoken to^ To hiention 
ja few^ it may meiii s — (i) It is tiipe for pra;ferS ^speaker»-^a 
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rejected by Bhamaha and there is no indication lor 
supposing that it is accepted by Dan^n, whose Svabha- 
vokti too (ii, 9-13) involves at least some amount of charm. 
So far as Dandin^s treatment is concerned, the meaning 
anamayapnyalapa may well serve our purpose. The 
varnana may be taken to mean vaHU‘Svmupa--n%Tupanaj 
but even in that case it would be different from Handings 
Svabhavokti,^® It must be noted here that though the 
illustrations of Kanti given by Dandin are theoretically 
said to conform to general usage, they are yet tinged with 
a slight touch of exaggeration ': but this is probably 
necessary for the sake of a certain heightened expression 
without which a dry svarupa-^arnana (such as involved 
in Bhamaha^s vUrttdl) might become an example of Kantx. 
It is thus a heightened expression in the shaiie of a slight 
exaggeration that makes Dan^^s va^tta fundamentally 
< different from that of Bhamaha. 

The Gaudas* however, are satisfied with exaggerated 
ideas transcending ordinary possibilities. These highly 
exaggerated descriptions are called ai^wfcfe, wh ich, as 
^arunavSeaspati remarks, is not a blemish but an excell- 
Aice pleasing the Gaudas. The examples : 

devadhisy/yam ivaradhyam adya prahhrh no grham 1 

alpam mrmiiam dka^am analocyaiva vedhasa I 

idoM evamvidham bham bhavqtyaJp stanajrmbhan^am k 

^ > i, 89-90, 

religious student), (2) no anxiety, your lover is just coming 
(spoken to an impatient lady-loye), {5) there is no trouble 
from heat now (speaker a wayfarer), (4) take the cows 
in (spoken to a cowherd) and so on» See K* P. uUnsa V. p. 2^0)* 

46. Compare the illustrations in i, 87 and 11, 10. 

47. We would accept the order of verses as in the text in the 
Bombay and Calcutta editions (i. e., place i, 91 of th® ^adras 
edition immediately, after i, 87 an,d not ^ter gq). 
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contain indeed highly exaggerated statements, since (1) the 
dust from the feet of a great man cannot really wash away 
the sins committed, and (2) to say that the creator created 
the aerial space as small, because he was not mindful of 
the extensive expansion of the heroine^s breasts is certainly 
a flattering but an excessive statement. Thi^is not merely 
a heightened expression, but it indicates^® a preference 
for the exaggerated and the unnatural. Yet the Gaudas 
are said to make much of such descriptions, and this 
is really due to the diff*cr<(ancc of ideals aimed at in the two 
types of poetry. 

(10) SAMADHI. It consists in the transference of 
the qualities of one thing to another. The transference 
may be manifold, and five different cases are distinguished 
by Gopendra Tripurahara in his commentary on Vamana 
iv, 3, 8, m., ahhidheya’-sambandha^ sadrsya^ samavdya, 
vaiparltya and knyd-yoga. But Dandin speaks of three 
cases : (i) superimposition {adhyUsa .... i, 94) of the action 
of one object on another, (ii) transference of the original 
sense of a word, which may not in itself be very pleasing 
(e.g* nisthyuta, tidglrna, vanta etc. i, 95 a-c) to a secondary 
sense {gmmavrfM-vyapdSrayam i, 95 b) for the sake of 
some pleasing effect, and (iii) simultaneous super- 
imposition of many qualities {yugapannaika-dharma^mn 
adhydsah ii, 97). 

Since transference lies at tlie root of this particular 
Guna, it may be difficult to distinguish it from poetic 
figures like Eupaka etc., which also are based on similar 
transference of an object or its functions to another object. 


4$. In i, 88, the Vtdagdha is a reference to the Gaudas, imply., 
ing a certain love of learned display, as opposed to the general 
simplicity aimed at by the Vaidarbhas, 

49. anyadharmas iatdnyaira lohastmUnurodhinU 1 

sumyag^dhlyaie yatra sa samMhib \\ 93, ' 
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As suggested by S. K. the distinction may be 

explained by supposing “that in th e gu na there h a 
transf eren<^ only the^ quaHtiesjqr ^tioi^ 
to another while in the alamlara either one dharmin 
itself is substituted jor another, or Jhe_ new_ 
entirely supplJtnte the^xisting ^arma^^ “But the process 
of poetic transference^^ he goes on, “is essentially a mode 
of figurative expression, resting finally on laksana and 
Vamana would (partially) regard Dan^^s definition^ of 
the samadhi-guna as constituting the figure vakroldil 
which, in his opinion, consists in a similar transferencq 
based on resemblance^^ 

This excellence is said to be followed by all poets 
(Imvisd'i tha}p samagro^pi tarn enam anugacchati i, 100) 
by which Dandin probably means that it is accepted in 
both types of poe^, Vaidarbha and Gauda. But he may 
also imply that such a mode o f figurative expression is 
the basis of all poeti(:^::^ression and no poet (whatever be 
his ideal of poetry) can do without it®^ 


• 50. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 11 . p. 103. 

51. We have thus studied Dajidui's treatment of the technical 
poetic excellences. In this connection, we may note certain Do§as 
which, in Datjdm's opinion, seive to afford poetic charm in special 
circumstances. We have seen that Bhamaha was the first writer 
who noticed a non-deterring character of Dosa under particular 
circumstances. Dandin developed this aspect of Dosa more 
systematically. In his opinion almost all the technical Dosas, 
mentioned by him, may turn to be poetic embellishments (Guiia 
or Alaihkara) or at least cease to be Dosas when they suit the 
circumstances in which they exist. We shall just mention here 
some of the impoitant cases discussed by him. 

(i) Apartha-dosa which consists in absence of a connected 
idea (skmudwyaf tha^iUnya K. D. IV, 5) is not considered to be a 
defect when the speaker is (r) a mad man {immaUa), (li) drunkard 
{mAUa), (ill) a child (hala) or (iv) one in a distracted state of mmd 
{asva^thanttd} (IV, 7), 
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Prom the above sketch it will be clear that in spite of 

Dan^n^s i^rofessed partiality for the Vaidarbha-Marga, 

he gives the Gauda its due recognition as a Marga of a 

different type, which might not have been totally 

acceptable to himself, but which must have an established 

tradition of its own, differing in many respects from 

the widely x>ref erred Vaidarbha. To him the Vaidarbha 

represents the mode of the standard good kavya^ but 

at the same time he could not help accepting Gauda as 

a Marga possessing a distinctive value of its own. If the 

fixed excellences ai’c considered to be essential in standard 

good poetry, the Gauda does contain some five or six of 

them. The Samadlii and Udarata arc accepted in both the 

Margas. The neyatm and grimyatva^ as defects of poetry, 

are rejected by both ; and as a corollary, both cherish an 

equal amount of regard for aHharycilti and artha* 

madhurya which consist in the avoidance of these faults. 

The kihda-mMhiirya consisting of alliteration finds a 

place in both these types — only the ideas about alliteration 

differ. Hcmacandra finds vag-rasa (or sabda-mMhnrya) 
- — — — ^ — — ' " — " 

(2) Vyartha-do§d which consists m ‘incomibteat and 

contradictory statements’ {vtmddh'artha and pUrvapara-^parZdmta 
IV, 8) may be entertained {hhaved ahhimatu iv, to) in poetry 
when, for instance, the speaker is in a peculiar state of nwnd 
{asH sU iv, loa) pf love (sUdktsangasya aetau^ iv, lob). 

(3) Sasaihsaya or the doubtful (iv, 16) turns out to be an 

embellishment {&ynd aUmhUra iv, i8c) when it is employed 

with a definite purpose of producing a doubt in the mind of the 
person spoken to yadi iu prayu^aU iv, 18a). 

(4) Violation of facts with regard to (i) place 

( 3 ) time {3) technical arts {haU), (4) popular usage or 

practice (Wij), (5) established philosophical dioia or truths (ny&yu) 
and (6) sacred scriptures {ngamab^sasmfHk these 

Do^as may* by reason of the peculiar genius of the poet 
{havihm^alntvi^ 56b) cease to be Do^as (utkramyet do^uga^anUm 
56c) and be regarded as pjoetie excellences ^i^aptiUik 
mg^hatt IV, 56d) under certain circumstances iv# $6, b)* 
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in h'utyanuprasa and varnaniiprUsa^^ which are accepted, 
in Bandings opinion, by the Vaidarbhas and the Gaudas 
respectively. The Ojas is accepted by both, with this 
difference that it is the sine qua non of the Gauda Marga 
where it is indiscriminately p^g^sed, but the Vaidarbhas 
use it with some restrictions. (|Of the three kinds of samor 
bandkas the Vaidarbhas practise only the mixed or middle 
type, the other two extreme types, mrdu and sphuta 
being practised by the Gau^as. > Hence the latter do not 
accept misamya on principle, '^6ut if it is sometimes found 
in their composition we are to imderstand that it is there 
for the purpose of attaining a different ideal. Similarly, if 
the Gauda deviates from other excellences prescribed for 
the Vaidarbha as the standard good composition, it is done 
for the achievement of the same purpose, for attaining 
a different poetic standard, which had independently^ 
developed even long before Ban^ expounded his theory.^ 
Judging independently, the treatment of Ban^^s 
Gunas does not seem to be quite clear and consistent. 
Some of his Gunas are somewhat obscure in their concep- 
J^on or definition. “The definition of 
8. K. Be®® “is rather vague, so afeulb 
both of which Bandin apparently admits subjective valu- 
ations not clearly indicated^^ The distinction between 
certain Gunas does not appear to be very clearly marked 
iejj. Slesa and Sukumarata, Ktoti and UdarataL TIia ten 
ex^lences shown aoove, having been described as the 
life-breath of a standard diction, it is natural to expect 
that they would all present a positive aspect and should 
not be defined in negative terms. But in the case of 
certain Gunas, Artha-vyakti and the second aspect of 
Madhurya, the faults to be avoided are first characterise^, 
wb^refrom the characteristics of the corresponding Gun^ 


52. (p. 19S). 

Jjr* p* to^f 
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are to bo comprehended by implication. Thus, so far as 
these two excellences are concerned they are negatively 
conceived (whUo others present a definite positive meaning) 
and consequently they give rise to a lack of uniformity 
in Dandin’s conception of the Gupas. 

We have already noticed that the splitting; up of each 
Guna as relating to sabda or to artha did not, as a tlpjory, 
develop till the time of Vamana. For the first time, 
Vamana offers us such a standard for distinction {viz., 
MTayMrayi-bhUva) whiph was later on utilised by writers 
like the author of the Agnipurana, Bhoja and PrakSsa- 
varsa who added a third variety of Gunas, namely, the 
Gunas appertaining to both the word and the sense or 
referring to Dosas which do not disturb the readers’ mind 
under special circumstances. Dan^n, like Bharata, is 
not explicit on tliis distinction. Now tliat this standard 
of distinction came to bo definitely established since 
Vamana’s time up to the systematic development of the 
Rasa-dhvaiii theory, we can apply it to ascertain whether 
the Gunas as characterised by Bharata and Dandin can 
be talua^s belonging to the word or to the sense or to 
botli. ^his procedure leads us to conclude that Dapdin’s 
Slcsa, Samata, Ojas and Sukumarata are prominently what 
are called saMa-guym ; his Prasada, Arthavyakti, Udarata, 
Kanti and Samadhi belong to artha, wheres^ his Madhurya 
has an implication of both ^abda and arth^ The two-fold 
aspect which Dap^in imparts to his MuMurya is a more 
direct evidence justifying the conclusion that this is a 
Gupa having a double character, Vamana’s was an original 
move on this direction, and with the eye of a novel theorist 
he read a new aspect in the Gunas of his predecessors from 
which he shaped a system of his own. What was naively 
treated in the works of Bharata and Dapditi received 
a systematic development at the hands of this earliest 
known expounder of the Riti school, properly so called. 



Chapter VI. 

VAMANA’S THEORY OF RITI 
AND OUNA. 

Dandin Marga is apparently a resultant and not 
an independent element. Of known writers whose works 
have come down to us, Vamana is the first and fore- 
most to develop the conception ^of Riti and to give if a 
proper orientation. He is also the earliest known writer 
who gives us general definitions of the terms Guna and 
Riti. His treatment of the Gunas is inseparbly associated 
with the Riti which is defined as a special arrangement 
of words ( visista ^fl5^?fiiraca?2S...K5vy5lamkara-...sutra- 
vrtti i, 2, 7) and described as the ‘soul of poetry^ {atmU 
havyasya i, 2, 6). The speciality consists in the harmo- 
nious unification of some standard fixed excellences which 
are technically called Qwrim and which haye been 
generally defined as ‘those elements of poetry that serve 
tio embellish it^ {kavyaSobMyah kmtaro dharmafj, iii, 1, 1^. 
Thus, in order to endow poetry with a ‘soul^ Yamana 
insists upon imparting a speciality to word-arrangement 
which speciality is eflfected chiefly by the harmonious 
blending of the technical embellishments called Gu^as. 
And these Gunas, unlike the poetic figures (i. e. Alamksra 
in the restricted sense), constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry {purm nityah iii, 1, 3) since they go to make 
up the Riti which is the essence of poetic composition. 
Without them the composition is devoid of any %aihstya^^ 
and consequently becomes “soul less/^^ 

I, So much about the soul which term however must be 
taken as denoting strictly an analogy j but it is not clear what 
Vamana means by What Vamana actually says 

‘oh this point ( vjtti on i, i) is'^hat tj^e word ih hja 
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It will thus be seen that Vsmana logically and more 
systematically develops the crude teachings of Dandin in 
establishing a very intimate nay, inseparable^ relationship 
between the twojpp^m elements, namely, Riti and Guna 
though all the while, as much as his predecessor, he classi- 
fies the Ritis on the basis of the Gunas — the^jresence of aU 
or some of which constitutes a particular Riti. But^whUe 
Dandin discusses at some length the prominent characteris- 
tics of only two clearly distinguishable types of Marga e. g, 
the Gaiida and the Vai^ip-rbha, Vamana enumerates them 
as three and only three adding Paficali to the formers 
enumeration — and he has not in mind any other Riti which 
he has not explicitly mentioned. Thus, from the very 
outset one would mark in Vamana an attempt to bo more 
clear and outspoken-which in itself is a decided advance 
made upon Dapdin. His Vaidarbhi is, like Dandiu^s, 
endowed with all the technical excellences samagra- 


opinion, applies to word (^ahda) and sense {attha) adorned with 
Guna and Alaihkaia* but he adds that it is employed in a 
secondary sense {bhaUyU) to word and sense, ^e 

elsewhere (i, 3, lo vrttt) means apparently applying t he 

word to the actua Lcpnt ents of poeti v. But the first chapter of 
his work IS designated ^itrira a nd he again uses the word ^aHra 
in his on 1, 2, 6 wheie he says that this word must be 
‘understood after the sentence of the su^fa {rlttr Mmb. 
probably meaning thereby (as explained also by his commentator 
Gopendra 'rnpurahara)/that the kuvya consisting of and 

i)^is the of which the is Rid, 
And yet he would regard (as the Dhvani theorists rightly point 
out) the Guoa as the essence of Riti and Do§as as the propet ties 
of kMa and artha. Thus VSmana’s quest after the soul of 
poetry is somewhat illusive^ and his apprehension of the 
essence of poetry is, as the DhvanikSra criticises, external and 
somewhat vague* fo r he would still view the ^whole matter feo m 
^ point Of external form , JagannStha (Rasa-gaftgadhara. p. s$ 
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gunopeta 1, 2, 11), his Gaudiya contains Ojas and Eanti 
{ojahMntimat% 1, 2, 12), while his Pancali is marked by 
the presence of two other Gujoas, namely, Madhurya and 
Saukumarya ( onMhurya-sauMimaryopapannU, 1. 2. 13 )• 
Of t^se three Ritis Vamana assings the highest place to 
their aitobhi iSiasmuch as it unites in itself all the poetic 
ejxcell^ces that serve to make poetry fully relishable 
by imparting to it the maximum amount oT* speciality or 
vmhstya. The other two varieties have been, relegated 
to an inferior position® in this* sense that they lack 
in one or other aspect of poetic excellence — the Gaudi in 
Madburya and Saukumarya, and the PaScali in Ojas and 
Kanti. 

Though not free from the undeveloped character which 
is natural to the treatment of an early theorist, Vamana^s 
ideas mark a great advance in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. N o doubt the subjective aspect of poetry as such 
did not e n gage attention till the advent of the Dhvan i^ 
theorists (a nd even then not to its full extent), and that 
the word ^soul^ in Vamana^s ideology at least must be taken 
as^ nothing more than an illuminating metapho r, yet it 
should be admitted that it was Vamana to whom for the 
first time occurred the idea of a deeper significance of 
poetry. 5.nandavardhana^s criticism of Vlmana^s stand- 
point ( rlU4ahsana-'V^dhayimm hi Jcavyatattvam etad 

a^phutataya manak sphuntam Uslt under D. K. iii, 52, 

p. 231) is significant only in the light of the evolution of a 
clear-cut, coherent and penetrative analysis of these later 
writers,® who would grudge the honour paid to the earlier 

2. puf^’a grahyn gu^a^stkalynU 1,2,14. 

napunar Hare i, 2, 15* 

3, There is one fun4ameBtal poixit m which the, Dhvaal 
theprists differed from Vamana that while Vamana ppnsidet^ 
t,he G^i^a and the J>o§a to be properties of MM and atih^ t he. 
I)hvaut theorists regarded them as the dharmn of the 
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theorist. Moreover, Vamana^s influence on the later concep- 
tion of poetry is patent and undeniable/ In the first place, 
his quest after the essence of poetry was more assiduously 
and eflPectively realised by the Dhvani theorists. Secondly, it 
was he who following perhaps the tradition prevailing in his 

sense ^ich takes the foi m of riniidhvam In this they, no^doubt, 
mai k an^?Jvance upon t he merely formal analysi s and from their 
own point of view they could chaiacteiise Vamana's scheme as 
inadequate. But even their own scheme was, in a sense, as forma l 
as VamanaV VVhen they insisted upon dhvam or suggestion as 
the essence of poetry they no doubt went a step further and 
cleaily lealised that t here was something in poetry beyond wha t 
IS merely expressed, and this unexpressed sense is the most 
essential . When this unexpressed element is a mood or feeling 
they thought it to be the most desirable, in defeience to their 
prefeience of sentimental poetiy. But this mood or sentiment 
they considered to be nothing moie than a relishable condition 
of aesthetic pleasuie m the reader’s mind, pioduced by the effect of 
the poet*s representation . They clearly leahsed, no doubt, thiSj 
aesthetic fact but they still nieasuied the essence of poeti y by i ts | 
effect , and present ed external means for producing it. They neve r 
c onsideie d poetry as a production of the poet’s mind, as... "an 
externalisation of an internal aesthetic fac t, conceived and 
by the po etic imagination and ii reducible as a separate aesthetic, 
iSet/toa cut-andniried scheme prescribed by poetics. No doubt 
externalisation is an important fact and as such deserves the 
attention of the theorists, foi the poet must express his conception 
through the external medium. But the internal poetic td^a as an 
aesthetic fact cannot be ignored, ana the analysis of this process 
of poetic creation is as important as an analysis of the piocess of 
externalisation. 

4« We may note here Gopendra Tnpurahaia’s comments on 
the difference between the poetic ideals of the Riti school and 
the Dhvani school He says dhoani-^’ada-matayor iyUm$ tu 
hhedal^l iaim pratkama rlttr MmU lid^vyasya; tadvyamhMra-prayojaha 
Ciirame tu dhvanir Utma, sa am tadtyamMra^pfayo/at^a 
$iL ubhayutf'Spyntma^m^thn iuhdnrtha^yugalafi^ iarlmn ; 

imnt^fhd^ tit m sarvam amSi^am. (p. 7^, 11 11*14), 
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'IRitrschool clearly analysed for the first time the different 
elements of poetry considering some of them to be essen- 
tial and others non-essentia l. In a word, a Tmif:^ng 
central principle basest been posited by Yamana in the 
history of Sanskrit poetics.^ 

Bearing irf mind the limitation that Yamana^s scheme 
is nfore or less formal, we must note that unlike his 
predecessors Yamana insisted upon a clearcut distinction 

between the Guna and the Alamkara. We have seen that 

* 

Dandin offers a general definition*of Alamkara as embell- 
ishment per se. and in this view he influences Yamana 
to whom poetry is charming by reason of its alamkara 
which term is employed in the general sense of poetic 
beauty {saundarya),^ If it is asked how this saimdarya 
arises, Yamana would reply that it arises from the avoid- 
ance and utilisation respectively of the technicdl poetic 
[faults (Dosas) on the one hand and the technical poe tic 
excellences {Oim as ) and figures of poetry (Al amkaras) 
on the other ^ The poetic figures like Upama, 
Rupaka etc. for which the term alamkara is used in a 
narrow sense are employed in poetry in so far as they 



wider sense by which criterion alone poetry is acceptable. 


Thus, Yamana gives a definite and clear shape to the 
position of Dandin who describes the term alamkara 
generally as kavya-$obhakara dharma (ii, 1) which 
has been applied to the Guna as well as to the technical 
Alamkara. The only difference in Dandin^s opinion 

5. kavyam giahyani a/amhafUt, 1, I, i saundMyam ulamkarah 
1, 2. It should be noted that this saundaiya Vamana never 
attempts to define or describe but he merely considers the means 
by which it can be attained. 

6. sa do^ft’jiU 7 ^ala'mTsUra^h^nUd^ 7 id.bhyavt ( x, i, 3 ), $a 
hhalvdarnkUi 0 dosa-hnnUt^ guy.alamkUiudanncca sampUdyal} kavefy 
( on the above )* 

19 
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lies in the supposition that the Gunas are essentially 
important in the best mode or Marga whert'as the 
Alamkaras may exist in any Mfirga ; or as Vfimana 

puts it, the Gunas are permanent or essential {nitya 

iii, 1, 3) and the Alamkaras are variable or nou-cssontial 
(amtya) characteristics of poetry. All tkis naturally 
prepares us for Vamaua^s teaching in the beginning of 
the thii‘d chapter, where the Gunas are defined generally 
as Jihose elements which go^to embellish Pogtjg 

{kUvya-hhhayalp lartdrcf dhannah (ii, 1, 1) while the 

Alaihktoxs like Upama, Yamaka etc., are said to heighten 
the beauty thus produced {(ad-ah^^aya-heiavas ivalmn- 

hdraJp lii, 1, 2). And hence the Gupas ax*e taken as 

inseparable attributes of poetry and consequently the 
Alathkaras which arc not absolutely indispensable for 
the production of the poetic charm but may serve to 
heighten it when produced, are relegated to a subordinate 
position as an clement of poetry. The analogy which 
later writers found between the Gunas and qualities of 
energy, sweetness etc., residing insepai^ably as virtues 
of the human soul as well as the analogy between th<f 
Alamkaras or poetic figures and ornaments on the liuman 
body (which embellish indirectly through the sound and 
sense the underlying soul of sentiment but not invariably) 
has been noted by Vamana in the two illustrative 
verses cited under, iii, 1, 2^ But it must bo clearly 
understood from Vamaua^s treatment that he would 

7, (i) ^nViiHf %va fupam ahga h'Myam 

wadaU ktddkagu^am tad apy atlva | 

•vihtta^pr^'^ayath niraniat Uhht]} 
sadalaM^ra-xnkalpti-^kalpa7iUbhih . 

(2) ^adi hhavait vacab Cf^utain gtt'^thhyo ( 

iva yaumnahandhyam anganUyUfy | 
apt jana-dayttani durhhagatt^am 
niyatam nlufn'kWUy.i snMraymtk 9 

{vyUt under hi, i, %, p. 70) 
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regard both the Guna and the Alamksra (although in 
different degrees) as the properties of $abda and artha. 

As the means of arriving at poetic beauty, in Vsmaaa^s 
opinion, is the avoidance of Dosas and the utilisation 
of Gunas and Alamkaras Vsmana, like his predecessors, 
lays down a^ the outset that poetry must be free from 
Dosas. The Dosas are generally defined as ^^giina-vipa?- 
yayatmano dosah (ii, 1, 1) : they are those elements of 
which the characteristics are opposite to those of the 
Gunas e. if the Gunas product the poetic charm the 
Dosas destroy it. They are classified under four heads 
according as they belong to the word (pada) and its sense 
{padartha) or to the sentence (vakya) and its sense 
{vakya7'tha). These are again conceived under two 
different aspects viz., (1) sthula dosas which are Dosas by 
themselves, and (2) sUksma^ dosas which are such only 
in reference to particular Gunas. Bearing in mind 
Vsmana^s definition of Dosa as the opposite of the Guna 
as an element, the first of the two sets of Dosas spoken 


8, 'Ihis classification based on such a terminology is not 
expressly discussed. V^inana only states at the end of his treat- 
ment of Dosas that he shall mention in connection 

with his consideration of the Giugias {fa tvanye Ma'arthadosWt 
$uksmns te gui^a’Vt'u&cane vaksy ante. ..vt tit on ii, 2, 24 p. 67 

— 68). From this Oopendia Tnpurahara remaiks that the 
Dosas tieated m 11, i aie to be known as sthula ( asmtnnadhtharam 
lak^atfiyU dosah , ...sthulU ttya’vagantmyam (com. on 11, i, 3). 
suksma dosas would fall under what the later writers would call 
(imtya do^as. The kamadhenu explains the word suksma as 

hUvya-saundafynhsjp'anatthsama, Vamanas t^yit etc do^Us 

iyn^Uya j'n^twoynh ( p. 67 ) shows ihat the mtyanttyaiva of Do§as m 
the later theory was also advocated m a way by Tsimatta. 
These Dn?as do not detract so much from the poetic beauty but 
best types of poetry should be free frohi them, Vamana also 
rel^r^ to vpam'd dosas following m general the tra ddiolT ^ assisted 
''Ifilih todbivirudra (ct^ dbiTmahai u 7 44 )^ "" 
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of would refer to those general defects which mar poetic 
beauty in general just in the same way as the Gunas 
create it. The second set, on the other hand, would 
correspond to those vtparyayas of Dandin which may be 
considered as “opposites” and are marked by characteris- 
tics which arc exactly contrary to those of the correspond- 
ing Gunas. Thus saithilya which is a characteristic of 
excellence Prasada would become a veritable viparyaya-- 
dosa contrary to the Guna Ojas, if it is not used along 
with that Guna (iii, i, 7) iSimilarly all the other sabdagimas 
excepting Saniildhi and two of the arthagimas^ namely, 
Prasada and Samata have been shown to possess some 
corresponding sulsma or viparyaya-dosas^ although the 
names of the viparyayas arc not clearly mentioned. Thus 
Vamana, unlike Bharata and Dandin, would apparently 
employ the tenn viparyaya as “opposite” in connection 
With both sets of Dosas ; and in thus clearly enunciating 
And enumerating these technical and viparyaya sets of 
Dosas he anticipated and influenced later writers like 
Bhoja and Praka^avarsa. 

(Cl 

Information is lacking as to how far exactly the Elti 
and Gu^a theories may be traced bade in the history of 
poetics. Wo have seen that Bharata's Gupas, which are 
the same as those of Dandin in name and mumber, were 
treated theoretically in connection with the drama just 
like the Lak§anas and the Alamksras. But at the same 
time wc should not forget that even in Bharata's time the 
Mvyagtv^a must have been known, though we do not 
meet with any discussion about the nature and character 
of Eiti in his treatment.\^^ far as our present knowledge 
goes Dap(Jin is the first to enumerate and discuss the 
"Gupa in connection with Elti. Vsma^a, in support of 
his definitions of Eitis utilises some verses probably from 
some unknown source where the l^tis are found to have 
been defined, amongst other characteristics, in terms of 
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the Gunas® arid which was later on appropriated by 
Bhoja (ii, 29-31* p. 134) in his definitions of Ritis both in 
sense and in expression. At the end of the chapter 
(iii, 1, 1-28) dealing with sabda-gunas Vamana cites a 
series of verses which correspond to his own definitions 
of the sabda-giffiUs (p. 82). It is evident from these and 
also from the finished form of the treatment of Dandin 
and Vamana that the Riti and Guna theories had had a 
long history behind it even before Vamana came into 
the fields and that he was following a tradition prevaHing 
in the school to which he belonged. Works embodying 
this tradition which would have shown us the history in 
the making have not yet been discovered. 

Although Vamana theoretically follows his predeces- 
sors Bharata and Dandin in the number and nomenclature 
of his Gunas, yet he practically doubles the number by 
splitting up each of the Gunas as relating to the kibda 
or to the artha. The distinction between the sabda-guna 
and the artha-^guna the sabda-dosa and the artha-dosa and 
the $abdUlamkara and the arthUamkUra as standardised 


9* asPfsta dosa’^m'atrUbhih samagt a-gui^a^gumphita 1 
mpaMcl-svara-saubhagyU vaidarbhl rlttr isvate 11 

( under i, 2. ii ) 

Bhoja reads asamUs'S.,^.,, m place of the fiist foot of the 
above verse. 

samasid^iyudbhaiapadUm ojahhantigu^UnviiUm [ 
gaudlyUm apt gUy anti rtiim Hit’^mcaksanUh |l 

( under i, 2, 12 ) 

aUi^ta’Batha--bkt*Dam iu purU^a^cchUyayUnvitUm I 
madhurUm suhumUrUik capahcnllik kaoayo mduk |( 

( under 1,2, 13) 

It is interesting to note that later on Vatnana denounces 
fufTinacchdyn ( — reflection of conventional things ; vrttt on iii, 
I, 25 ) as arising out of the absence of the iahda-gui^a^ Kinti which 
consists in mijjvalya ( richness of words). 
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by Vamana, was accepted and developed by later writers 
till the Easadhvani theorists like Mammata and Visvanatha 
criticised the inadequacy or uselessness of such a 
distinction. It is worthy of note here that Vamana does 
not quote any verse in support of the definition of his 
ariha-guna^^ as he does in the case of Jus sahdagunas. 
Hence, in the absence of any previous work dealing with 
such an analysis of each Ouna, we arc inclined to conclude 
that VamBnajggagAh o first to evolve tins two fold di vision 
oteach of thc..Gu^as. His insight read a new moaning 
in the Gunas of his predecessors as a result of which ho 
analysed this Guna Concept, formed a new theory of 
classification and consequently influenced the later writers, 
some of whom evolved even a third set of Gunas belonging 
at once both to the ^ahda and the artlia. 


Each of the ten Gunas of Vamana has been treated 
under two heads as (i) a Sahda-^gima and (ii) an arthci-giifia 
respe^ively 

OJAS (i) Gadha-bandhatva (iii, 1, 5.) or com- 
pact ness of word structure, by which is meant perha ps 
the cohesiveness due to the frequent use of conjun ct 
co nsonants specially of the letters of the same varga or o f 
any other letter conjoined with r or ?/ . In the example 
given viluMta-makaranda marijarlr nartayanti^ Vamana 
probably thinks that there is compactness of structure 
due to the conjunction of consonants like n and rf, n and 
t, r and n. The contra-'indication will be if this sentence 
is put as mlulitortnadhudharU manjarlr lolaymiti where 
the conjunct consonants noted above are absent There 
are indeed two conjunct consonants in this latter 
illustration : but they are apparently taken to have 
created a looseness in the structufe which is the oharao 
teristic of another Guija PrasEda, Vtoaua does 


not go to deteils. He seems to insist on compactness of 
structure in which loose syllables are avoided or if they 
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appear they do along with comparatively harsh oAes, 
producing as a total effect, a cohesiveiiess in th e 
s tructur e. It is probably because oftliis consideration 
that S. K. De^^ has taken Vamana's sabda-guT^a Ojas to 
correspond to Dandin^s Slesa. 

(ii) Art hasya praudJiih (iii, 2, 2) or boldness in the 
expression o? ideas, ^ich has been explained in the 
vrtti in^five^different ways. These are (1) padarthe 
vahya'-ramnam i,e,, the use of a series of words instead of a 
single word nayana-samuttham jyotir atrelp instead 
of eandra. 

{2f^Ukyarthe padUbhidha or the use of a sing le 
word in order to convey the meaning of a senten ce e»g. 

^ the word nimisati instead of using divyeyam na bhavati 
liimtu nianusl from the convention that gods never 
wink, 

(3) VyUsa or analytic expression of ^ideas by a 
difP useness in which the self-same idea is sought to be 
expressed in more ways than on e. The illustrative 
verse : 

ayam nUnUkUro bhavati mkhorduh hha-vyatikarah 

siikham va duhkham va na bhavati bhavatym^a ea 

tatdh I 

JO Gopendra Tnpurahara ( Kamadhenu ,p, 73 * H* 9 *^* ) 
remarks that compactness of structure igadha-bandhai*va) arises 
from the following ; — saMyuktahsa7 atmmt nh antara-^epha^ 
hrashatr vargUj^Mi praihama^dmilyais irtlya’Caiurthaih prdtka- 
mats trtlyaU ca samyo^UJ^j msaiganlya-jlthvUmultyopadhmUn%ytbi 
gurvantoMf samUs'a^ 

In' the example of Ojas (quoted in the tett p. 94 above) 'VSmana 
seems to emphasise more the use of conjunct consonants than 
the presence of compound words. But his illustration of Gaudi 
,Riti (p, 20, under i, 2, 12), Ih which Ojas^plays a prominent part, 
consists of an abundance of compound words* 

II, Sanskrit Poetics# Vol, II, p, 119. 
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punas tasmad urdhvam bhavati sukha'-duJ^kham 

kimapi tat 

punas tasmad urdhvam hhavah na ca dul^Jcham 

na ca sukkam ii 
(under iii, 2, 2. p, 86) 

consists of as many as five sentences ug^d to denote 
a single idea, namely, happiness and sorrow revolve in 
a cycle according to destiny^ 

^ (4) Samasa or synthetic expression of ideas by a 
brevity in which several sentences are joined together 
in one integrated whole through the use of snflSxes 
sanctioned by grammar. In the verse : 

te ktmalayam amantrya ptmaJi preksya ca 

suUnam I 

siddham casmai nivedyarthafn tad-^visrstuJj 

kham adyaynh » (ibid) 

We have a single “simpW^ sentence in place of the 
following several sentences : they took leave of 
Himalaya — they saw Siva — ^they reported their success 
to him — ^they were dismissed by Siva — they flew away 
to the skies. 

(5) Asya {arthasya) sabhiprUyatvam is, the appro- 
priateness of meaning due to the use of particular 
epithets which, through ellipsis, bear a special significance. 
The Kamadhenu explains the word sUbhiprUyatvam as 
pad^ntara^rayogam antare7}a tad^ariha'^ratyWyana- 
prUgalbhyam (p. 86, 11. 6-7). In the example given : 


12 . On this Cai?<Jidasa (K, P. dipika, fol. 1153) remarks: — 
atra yena sathsUri^U yUdriam kart^a hftam iad^anustLtet^aiw 
iaihUmidho mitriia^sukhaAubkh'^i-hhogah kriyaie* yadi kuia^ctd 
nimmd^hsntknrafy syM tadaivtsya pravnhasya inniif tfyeva hi 
vivaksttam micitrye^ocyate. 
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so^yam sampraU cand/t agivptatanayas candrapraMso 

yiivU I 

jdto bhupatiT as^i ayah krtadhiyam distya krtartha’- 

sramaJi ii (ibid) 

This yery son of Caiidragupta, bright as the moon (?) 
and the patron of men of letters has, by good luck, 
succeeded in his labour : the expression, asrayafy krta>- 
dMymn has been added with the special pui*pose of 
indicating the fact that the prince had Vasubandhu 
(or Subandhu)’^® as his minister. Similarly the example 
‘on the loosening of the hair of *the lady^ {vigahtabandhe 
kesahaste) who possesses beautiful hair [sukesyalf)^ the 
qualifying phrase has been inserted with a special 
significance^®^ 

13. This verse has been the subject of much keen contro- 
versy amongst scholars — the point of discord centring round the 
leading vasuhandhti^sacwya or ca suhandhu-sUctuya in Vamana's 
vrtti, the paper on ‘^Vasubandhu or Subandhu in the 

proceedings of the second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 
pp 203-213). 

J3a. Vaidyanatha Tatsat (com. on Kavyapradipa, p. 282) 
explains the word s'dbhiprayatvam as pf ahYtUrthopa-yuhtatvam 
suitability to the subject-matter in hand and remarks that the 
qualifying adjectives mahaujasah (highly vigorous) rnd^mdhanab 
(rich in selfrespect) etc, in the verse 

mahaujaso mUnadhana dhanUrcctia 
dhunurhhftaJy samyatt labdhaklrtayaJy | 
nasamhatas tasya nahhtnna^vfUayaJy 
pnyUi^i uWnchmty asubhth samthitum 1} 

(Kiratarjuniya, i, i8) 

go to support the statement in the last line of the verse 
that they tried to do good to him even at the cost of their own 
lives. Other commentators of the Kavyaprakai^a are inclined to 
explain the word a$ya in thi vfUt as referring to iaMa ; but the 
difficulty IS that the context in Vamana hardly permits us to 
interpret the woird myu in that way. £ It should, on the other 
hand, uefer to whose 'Gtfi^as *Vamana is discussing in the 

13 
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II. J^EASADA ;—(i) S aithily am (iii? 1? 6) or loose- 
ness of structure. Meeting the possible objection that 
this constitutes a veriable Dosa since it is the opposite 
of the Guna Ojas, Vamana holds that Prasada as a sabda- 
gima is an excellence only when it appears along mtli 

sampio^L iii, 1, 7) and not by itself 

{svddhas tu dosa eva). Again, if it is asked how can 
these contradictory attributes appear together, Vamana 
would appeaP* to the common experience of persons 
who enj oy pleasure and pain simultaneously ^en they 
^witness representations^jl^os^®. 

(ii) Arthamimalyam (in, 2, 3) or clearness of 
meaning, arising from the use of such words as are 

chapter under consideration. ] Mai^ikyacandra (p, 193) seems to 
be of opinion that the belongs primaiily to the speaker 

or the hearer and that when it is said that this relates to an 
excellence belonging to the sense we are to unaerstand that this 
IS due to a secondary usage. 1 he difficulties with which Matjukya* 
candra was confronted will probably be solved if we do not take 
ahhtprayaxxio literally but understand it, like latsat, to mean 
prakftd,rthcpayuhUWa» It appears that these commentators sre 
anxious to approximate this aspect of Vamana’s aftha»gui^a Ojas 
to the poetic figuie Paiikara of later writers which has been 
defined by Mammata as vt§esai^sabhtfr'S^v(itvam» 

14. sa tu samplavas iu (?) anuhhava-siddhah tadvidain^ 

ratnadtvisesavai, air a Uokah — 

haruTtapreksarplys^u saikplavaJ^ sukha du^kkayol^ 1 
yath'Stiiuhhavata^ siddhas tathaivau^aJtprasWdayoh |i 

( under iii, 8). 

15, Hemacandra ( p. 196) and Manikyacandra ( p, 191) 

however, Would reject such an appeal remarking, m accoi dance 
With the views of the Fost-dhvani theorists, that the audience 
derive only pleasure and not pain from such exhibitions. Vamana 
add.s that- in such cases of combination of the two excellences 
there is sometimes equality between the two and sometimes 
superiority of the one to the other t, 9), 
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absolutely necessary {prayojaka-matrchpodor-parigraha). 
In the example savania kanyaka rupa-yaiivana--ramb}ia-- 
$alin% (a maiden of the same caste endowed with beauty 
and budding youth), the qualif 3 dng adjectives are not 
superfluous. In the illustration of the mparyaya-dosa 
arising therefroai, upU,stam hasto me mmala-mani’kanci- 
padam idam (let my hand approach the girdle zone of 
beautiful gems) the mention of girdle zone only is what 
is necessary and the epithet of ‘beautiful gems^ is 
superfluous. The Kamadhenu ^p. 87) distinguishes 
between this artha-gnna and the fifth variety of the 
arfha-praudhi thus : — ^In the one some words are abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the passage might fit in 
with the context instead of being meaningless ; in the 
other, they carry a special significance without which, 
however, the composition would not be defective* 
Vamana^s artha-vaimalya is really the excellent literary 
quality which avoids superfluity. 

IIL §LE8A : — (i) Masrnatvam (iii, 1, 10) or smooth- 
nqgs, resulting from such a close proximity or coalescence 
of several words by virtue of which they all appear to 
constitute a single wh ole (yasrmn sati bahJunyapi 
padU/ny ekavad bJidsante), The definition is generally 
intelligible but not so all the illustrations that Vamana 
gives. It is difficult to understand why of the illustrations 
given some (in the opinion of Vamana) contain Slesa 
and others do not. Should we be led by the hints given 
in the Kamadhenu’^ to understand that in the defective 
sutram brahTnam uraJ^thale and taditkalilam Uka&am^ 
the characteristic, namely, elmvad-bhasam^rmM is lacking 
due to the difficulties of smooth pronunciation, and 
also that in the defective example bhraTmrl-^mlgugltayal} 


1 6 . sUira^ h thmam tiyatra para-swvari^i^pi pat ^slS^^araithU- 
mn na (p. 75* 11 lO-i X com ) 
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f 

the effect of smoothness has been spoilt by reason of 
the use of the word valgu instead of Even 

then we are inclined to ask on what standard the effect 
of smoothness is to be judged except by the rather 
uncertain and variable standard of individual 
appreciation ? 

(ii) Qhatana (iii, 2, 4) or commingling or cbngruity 
of ideas. Ghatana has been explained by Vamana as 
h^ama-MutilyormilhanaU^ ^ ^ (effectin g ' 

congruity between in&ongruous ideas by means of a 
crooked or clever procedure ) which Ramasinha^ ® analyses 
as hramena Imuhlyenanulbanataya upapattya yojanam 
arthasya slesah etc. and in the course of equating which 
with Bhoja^s arthaguna Slesa remarks : — aghatamanasyem 
mhyarthasya biiddhicahiryena ghatanO, iti (a clever 
bringing about of congruity between apparently incon- 
gruous ideas). 

In the illustration given by Vsmana^® there is ghatanU 
or congruity of ideas, since the hero cleverly manages 
to please two heroines simultaneously which is otherw^ge 
a difficult task. Abhinavagupta, in his attempt to^ 
appr oximate Bharata^s Slesa to VSmana^s takes the same 
versus an illustration and remarks :—atra onanorathMl^ 
to’py Bka\dXa“7^yiha-^ugala4ifdaya-‘gra%am 
osambMvmiaspadam na bkavati ; tena ktifilo^pt 

I*;. The way in which the vrtti text has been sought to be 
explained by Gopendra Tnpurahara is indicated in fn. ’ 20. 
Abhinava takes kf ama~kauHlya to mean kuitla-^krami^tho word 
in th^ vrtti text being an instance of abstract for the concrete. 

ig* $afasv£iitka^ih0hara^ (conjm. on p* 63,) 

I 9 i dfspaikusma-samgaie priyaiame paicM upeiyM^ffUd 
^ko!^ naymte nitmlya mhtta*krt4^nuhandhai!ck4d&b I 
t^€td^&aMr%ia^himdh€^rah sapula^^^Ji pfmnpllaianm'^nm'Wm 

ihnfktp&,¥t,^k cumhaii }) 

\ under Ki? 4 .) 
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yam kramo m, hrdaye ulvanatvam bhajate majjati 
kardaye yatah sarvasyeii^^ . 

IV. SAMATAi-'ii) Margabhedah (ui, 1, 11) — 

yena margenopabramas tasyatyagah or homogeneity of 
diction from the beginning to the end. The viparyaya 
which arises fro3Sj;i riding roughshod over this excellence is 
illustrated in the verse praslda candi tyaja manytim 
anjasa etc. Here the verse begins m the active voice but 
ends in the passive {ivayd lupta^-vilasam asyate). The 
Kamadhenu explains margabheda 2 ^ adt-madhyavasmes- 
vaikarupyam, uniformity throughout— -in the beginning, 
the middle and the end. 

(ii) Avaismnyam (iii, 2, 5) (1) prakramabhedah^ is. 
non-relinquishment of proper sequence of ideas. (2) 
sugaMCLtvam ^.e. ease of comphrehension. The illustrative 
verse : 

cyuia-sumanasa\ kundUJ} ptispodgamesvalasU, drmnd 

malaya-marutah sarpantlme etc. 
being a description of rtvrsandh% (the period when the 
winter has just ended and the spring has just set in), the 
mention of malaya-marut, which belongs exclusively to 
the spring, has given rise to some inconsistency. This 
inconsistency, however, can be avoided if We replace the 
reading in the second foot by ma^iasi ca giram hadhnan’* 
time hiranti na kokilah (The cuckoos have pre|)ared their 
melodies but have not yet poured them in), which clearly 
indicates the end of winter and the beginning of spring. 
We may note here that Pan^^s definition of Samata 
is only partially akin to that of Vamana. It refers 
only to the uniformity of syllable structure, whereas 

20. Probably Ghafand, may suggest, from the definition^ 
*^the fitness or propriety arising out of a judicious balance (neither 
mere nor less ) o f order and irregularity of ide as. The difficulty 
is with regard to the word anulma^a which means excessi ve, 
neither more nor less^^ but it may also mean ‘'npt 
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VSmana’s SamatS as a Sabda-guifa refers to the uni- 
formity of diction and as an arthorguna it insists upon 
a proper sequence of ideas. Hemacandra (p. 197) and 
Mspikyacandra ( p. 192 ) attribute to VSmana’s school, 
a view-point which, in the present state of our knowledge 
about the following of Vsmana, we are not in a position 
to corroborate— that the uniformity of syllabic structure 
which Dan^ regards as the sine qm non in his 
defimtion of Samats can be included in the vttiis and 
& such Dap^^s Safuata ceases to be a G-upa and there 
arises the necessity of a new definition of this Gupa by 
Vsmana. In fact, VSmana’s Samata may be taken to have 
been developed directly from Dap^in’s inasmuch as the 
latter speaks only of the symmetry of structure, while 
the former includes symmetry of structure, of diction and 
of ideas in this Gupa. 

V. SAMADHI: — (i) Aroh&iarokakrama^ (iii, 1, 
12) which admits of two ways of interpretation. In the 
first place, it may occur when the wording is such that 
the he^htening efifect of the vigorous diction is toned down 
by a judicious sprinkling of softening words and vice- 
versa {StsohasyUvarohe sati parikdraJ^ avarohasya td drohe 
satUi). Secondly, it means symmetry due to the orderly 
sequence of ascent or descent. This occurs when there 
is a gradual rise from the feeble to the vigorous and 
a gradual decline from the vigorous to the feeble ; m. 
an alternating gra,duation of the soft and the forcible 
diction {hrameyJirofuxijam avaroharyim ca\ 

It may bp argued* * that Samsdhi thus defined cannot 
be a separate excellence by itself because the ascent and 

ai. This so-called suksma-dosa has an analogue m the 
blemish J^rakrama-bhaitga of later writers. 

2 ^ 3 . na pfthah, Zrohivarokayor oJahrprad&darUpaivU 

( ii«. 1 , 13-) 


nHsatkpfiia^vSt ( in, i, 14 ) 
unaik^ntynced ( hi, i, 15 ) 
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descent are nothing more than the excdlences of Ojas 
and PrasSda. To this Vsmana answers that it is not 
invariably true that in Ojas there is ascent, or in Prasfida 
there is descent. Ojas and PrasSda are often interwoven 
in Samadhi and exist like the two currents of a single 
river. Vama^ however, would accept the position if 
it is conceded that the ascent and descent occur in a 
certain heightened stage (fot?r3ms#As...iii, 1, 16) of Ojas 
and Prasada because in this case the ascent and descent 
depend upon a particularity qnjte its own (mSe§a) ’as 
distinct from the general nature of Ojas and Prasada, 
Hence, there can be no objection to accepting Sama d hi 
as a separate excellence on the basis of ascent and descent, 
it being understood that the ascent and descent depend 
upon these excellences which in their tom do not consist 
in them. In other words ascent and descent are not 
the essential but accidental or specific characteristics of 
Ojas and Prasada, whenever these two excellences attain 
a special heightened stage the ascent and descent may 
occur m some of them- parts. Nor can ascent and 
descent be explained away as referring to the way or 
tone of reading. 

(ii) Artha-d^^tiJ} (iii, 2, 6) or th e excellence whic h 
lea ds to a concentration of the mind for the prope r 
comprehension of the meanin g. Prom this point of view 
Yamana classifies the artha or the meaning broadly into 
two classes, namely : — (1) Ayom or absolutely original 
and (2) or borrowed from some other 

source. The two varieties cd wrtha have been illustrated 
respectively in the verses : — 

(1) Si^vapeM mama l 

ydvad agradaSanair na daSyase i 
catidira madrdaicmamas^dedO/hkita^ i 
Jcham na y&syasi M roM^ibha^t i 
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(2) wS bhmJ} Sas&nka mama Stdhuni I'Msh rUhuh | 
Iche rohi')}l vasati IMara lam bihhesi ii 
prayo vtdagdha-vanitoruava-sahgamem i 
pumsam manah pmcalatlU 1dm ati a eitravi ii 

Here the feecond verse has no doubt been put in 
a more charming way, but the idea hasJbeen borrowed 
from the first, and hence it is anyacchaya-yoni. In the 
first, the moon (as reflected in the wine-vessel) is being 
asked to go away lest bearing the marks of teeth of the 
speaker he should have/vreasonable grounds of apprehen- 
sions from Rohini, his wife. In the second, the moon 
is being implored to come down to the speaker 
entertaining no fears from the quarters of Rahu and 
Rohini. Yet, the moon does not condescend to come 
down. May be, he is adamant and shirks because of 
the fact that people get nervous at their first experiences 
in the company of clever ladies (in which class the 
speaker would fain include herself to be.) 

The artlm is further classified into (1) the vyakta 
or explicit and (2) the sUksma or the subtle, of which 
the latter is again of two kinds, namely, (2a) hMvya^x 
that which is comprehended after a little thought and 
,(2b) vasanlya or that which is more abstruse and is 
comprehended only by deep thought). 

VI. MSDHURYA : — (I) Prthak-padatva (iii, i, 20) 
or distinctness of words associated with the exclusion 
of long compounds {samasa'-dairghya-nivrtU’-param 
caitat\ The example, which Vamana cites of the 
, mparyaya of this excellence contains a long and cumbrous 
compound. Herein we meet with an appreciable 
difference between the views of Dap^i^ and Vamana. 
While according to the former, the profusion of compound 
words which add force and energy to the diction^ 
constitutes a special "excellence, ^according to the latter, 
it is a whicii .is ^better ^esehewed* It 
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may be that in Vamana^s characterisation of the sabda^- 
guna Ojas where compound words are not explicitly 
spoken of, these are implied more or less as a part and 
parcel in his conception of compactness of structure. 

(ii) Ukti-vaicit7'ya (iii, 2, 10) or stnkingness of 
utterance by* which is meant perhaps a statement in an 
impressive but periphrastic manner in order to give 
a special chann thereto. In the illustration given of this 
excellence : 

* 

rasavad amrtam kah sandeh(?madhunyapi nanyatha 
wadhuram adhikam eutasyapi prasannarasam phalam 1 
sQhrd api punar onadhyasthah san rasantaravij ja?io 
vadatu yad ihanyat svadu syat priyadakmacchadat if 
(cited under iii, 2, 10, p. 92) 

the whole verse wants to say that the lips of the heroine 
excel all standards of comparison and this has been 
expressed in an indirect though charming way®®. 

VII. SAUKUMARYA : — (i) ajarathatva (iii, 1, 21) 
or freedom from harshness which generally arises from 
1:he use of parusa^^ or harsh syllables and conjunct 
consonants. Here Vamana does not differ essentially 
from Dandin. 

(ii) Apa/rusyam (iii, 2, 11) or avoidance of statements 
that convey disagreeable or inauspicious ideas e.g. the 
use of yaSa^ieqam gatam instead of mrtam^ or of 
demtadvitlymn in place of ekuMnam. This agreeableness 
of sense is also implied in Bharata as the Guna of the 
same name. 

23. This uktUvatcUryii must not be taken in the 
specific technical sense in which Kuntaka takes it as an 
element ot his VaKtoUt^ nor in the sense of mtatrya which 
Mammafa ( vrtii on viii, » also on x, 1,} finds in poetic figures. 

24, As for the parusa and kmiala syllables see the discus*- 

sion in Ch* in connection with Sukumarata. 
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VIIL UDARATA:—{i) Bandhasya vikatatvam 
(iii, 1, 22) or a certain liveliness of the composition 
in which the words seem to be dancing {ya^mn sah 
nrtyantiva padam) enabling a graceful turn {Ilia) of 
words and syllables. In odier words, it is lllayamUnatva 
which enlivens the composition with a peculiar swing of 
words. 

(ii) Agrdmyatvmn (iii, 2, 12) or avoidance of 
vulgarity in the manner of the sense when there is the 
risk of perpetrating it. In the verse : 

tvam evam-saundarya sa ca 7iiei) atayam paricitah 
kalanam slmanam par am %lia yiivam era hhanathah I 
ayi dvandmm distya tad iti siibhage samvadati vam 
atak §e§am cet syaj jitam iha tadanlw gumtayd w 

(under iii, 2, 12, p. 93) 

the union of lovers has been delicately hinted at ; but 
the example of the corresponding mpa'iyaya^^ smacks of 
lack of refinement and vulgarity in expression. It is 
to be noted here that like Dan^m^s Arthavyakti and his 
second aspect of Madhurya, Vamana^s Saukumarya an^ 
Udarata {artha) have been negatively conceived, resulting 
in an absence of uniformity in Vamana^s conception 
and treatment of the Giinas. 

IX. ARTHAVYAKTI : — (i) A^dhavyakti-hetuttwii 
(iii, 1, 23) or explicitness of words whereby the meaning 
is easily comprehended {jhatityoi tha-pratipatMietutva), 
The later writers do not enumerate Arthavyakti as a 
separate Guna, including it under Prasada. 

(li) Vasttrsvabhava^sphutatvam (iii, 2, 13) or 
explicitness of ideas which makes the nature of things 

smpth vUvad ay am nikap Janah 
svapimt tUvad ahafn kim apatmt U | 
tti nigadya Saiiair anumehhalark 
mama karam s^val'areija rurodha sa |1 

(under iii, 2, iz, p. 94) 
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clear. Tins corresponds more or less to Bandings poetic 
figure Svabliavokti, as has been shown by S. K-De.®® 
In later literature on the subject also it is regarded not- 
as a Guna but as an Alamkara. 

X. KANTI — (i) Aujjmlyam (lii, 1, 25 ? ) or rich- 
ness (of word.^) without which the compositioii is stale 
and a reflection of conventional things [yadabhUve purUna’^ 
echayetyucyate) The quality consists in the avoidance 
of the commonplace which a true literary instinct always 
obeys The Mmadhemi too suggests (p 81, 11. f-9) 
that this lies in the use of more polished and elegant 
turns of expression instead of ordinarily used ones, 
kUalaya for patra and so on. In the illustration given 
by Vsmana the use of the words kuraiigl^ all and 
stabaldta goes a long way in producing a polish in the 
composition which would have been flat if more common- 
place words like hany^l samuha etc., were used. This 
excellence would approach very^juenrk 
of Kunta ka^s Yakro ktit 

■ I ■ - 

(ii) IHpta-^asatvam (lii, 2, 14) or conspicuous 
presence of the Rasas. Abhinavagupta explains dJlptor 
rasatva as vihMvSMnStfn dlptatvam iti yS,vat In other 
■words, the excitants which bring out the emotional 
elements of a poem are -vividly represented by this 
excellence. Vamana’s illustrative verse. 
pTcyo/n sHyutn apo/kTtuh scL^cipcithoLfn pUdo/ncttah hS/ntciySr 
dvitrar}y6va paMni vasabhavanad ydvanna yUyurmiam\ I 
tdmt .praayutap&yMamputala^an-nlvinitambam dhrto 
dhavitvaiva hrtaprandmam ahaM premno viettrS, gaUfy 1 

(under iii, 2, 14. p. 95) 

Vividly depicts the emotional situation and would, 
in accordance with the views of later theorists, be classed' 
under the category of Basa-dhvanj. 


86. Sanskrit Poetics, Vok II, p. ti9« 
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Now that we have studied all the Guuas of Vtoana, 
belonging to both sabda and artha, we are in a position 
to judge the intrinsic value of his treatment We have 
seen that Vamana reads a new meaning in the Gunas of 
his predecessors especially in the light of the standard of 
distinction, evolved by him between a sabdorguna and an 
artha-^una. This standard — as we have also seen— is 
asrayah'ayibMm ix, a Guna is to be called a Sabda-gtma 
or an artha-gitna according as it belongs to the sabda or 
to the artha. But it may be said that the distinction is 
not always definite and consistently maintained. It is 
diflScult to see, for instance, why the clearness of meaning 
(artha-vaimalya) in artha-guna Prasada which depends 
upon the mention of what is absolutely necessary 
{prayo3alca-matra-*pada’^arigraha) should be taken as a 
distinguishing characteristic of an arthorgu^a when it 
clearly restricts the use of words. Similarly the artha- 
gurpa Saukum^rya and the first four varieties of arthor 
praudhi raise a doubt whether they are related really to 
the sense or to the word. It is also not convincing why 
Arthavyakti should be taken as a tabda-guna in spite of 
the fact that even here the question of artha is involved 
and there is no reference to the bandha at all. On the 
other hand, we have the clear and unambiguous definitions 
of the two kinds of Slesa, Samata, Madhurya and UdSrata 
in each of which the two-fold, character of the Gunas has 
been distinctly preserved. ' While it may bo argued that 
iubda mA artim Q2Lxmot hQ strictly kept apart, like body 
and soul, and that we are to apply the designation in 
accordance with the prominence of the one or the other in 
each aspect of the Gunas. Still in order that there is 
to be a standard of distinction worth the name there 
must be a uniformity in the principle of its application, 
the violation of which proves the defective nature of the 
^^etne, as well, m of the standard . 
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It may also be urged that inasmuch as the Riti of 
which the Guna forms the essence has been defined as 
pada-racanTi^ what is the use of mvcmemtmgartkcfr-gimas ? 
This objection is easily met for we must not forget that 
the Gunas serve to impart a special charm to the word- 
structure ; an<]^ so far as that is concerned, it does not 
matter whether the Gunas belong to the word or to the 
sense, provided that the one does not go without the 
other. In the case of a particular arfhor-gima we are to 
understand that the China serves jio impart a speciality '»to 
tha t word-structure to whose sense the partieular (^ una 
belongs ; or perhaps, it embellishes the sense primarily 
and directly^and the wo rd-structure only secondarily an d 
indirectly. Thus so long as a formal view of poetry 
and consequently of its elements is taken, it is immaterial 
whether the Guna embellishes the word or its sense ; if it 
adorns the word it can also adorn its sense through 
association. 

It appears that Vamana^s scheme of the Gunas is no 
leh mechanical than that of his predecessors Bharata 
Sad Dan^n. The distinction between one Gu^a and 
another is not always convincing nor is the definition 
of a Gu^ia always clear. The characteristics are often 
not exclusive, and therefore not distinguishing. When 
Vsmana expounds the sutras with expressions like 
yoBmin sati nrtyantU'a paMni or yoBmm Bah bahUny 
apfb paMny ekavad bhBsante it is difficult to‘ follow 
what is really meant. They are rather vague e35)lanations 
of the particulars BUtras^^, May not the property of 
elmvad’-bh^ariiWnatdf be also present in Ojas ? Do not 
the examples given under the iabda-gu'^a PrasSda also 

27. Or bhould we understand that the very attempt of an 
early theoriser like VSmana to exprfess himself in all possible ways 
,has a particular merit of its own and as such it deserves oor 
commendation ? 
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contain lllayammiata, the characteristic particularly 
spoken of a| belonging to Udarata*® The illustrations 
do not help us always in marking the characteristics 
which differentiate one Guna from the other, and 
sometimes the same verse is cited as illustration in 
connection with several Gunas^ The four characteristics 
of arthapraudhi in Ojas might also be taken as forms of 
the strikingness of expression which is singled out as a 
prominent mark of the arthaguna Madhurya. Sugmnatva 
or^ease of comprehensiqn as an alternative explanation 
of avaisamya in the arthorgtcna Samata might be 
comprehended in the artha-gmia^ SamSdhi. In presence 
of this latter Guna there was no need perhaps of the 
^ahdjcb-guna Arthavyakti when both aim at comprehending 
the meaning, although his Samadhi itself, as S. K. De 
remarks,®® “is hardly an excellence^\ In aahdaguy^a 
Samadhi the expression Urohavarohakrmna receives more 
explanations than one which serve to a certain extent 
to cloud the point at issue. Vamana^s attempt to clarify 
the sabdaguna Prasada in the vftti indicates, as 
S. K. De has already pointed out “that Vamana himseH 
was perhaps conscious of the defective nature of some of 
his definitions^\®^ 


28. The examples of Pi asada (pp. 74-75) ^^re all 

composed m the same metre (Harmi). It is also to be considered 
if the Gunas have any relation to particular metres. We should 
note here the views of one class of theorists who are of opinion 
that special metres aie exclusively meant for particulai (Supas. 
(Ma^ikyacandra’s Samketaf p, 195.) 

29. The verse astvultarasyUm chH devafatmU etc. has been 
taken to serve as the illustiation of as many as four 

gui}as namely, Slesa, Madhurya, Arthavyakti and Saukumarya 
as suggested m the Kalmadhenu (pp, 79-80) 

30. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, II, p. izq, 

31. ihd. 
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Tlje importance of Vamana^s theory, however, does 
not consist in the detailed treatment of hi# individual 
Gunas His general doctrine of Eiti and Guna also has 
been criticised as too crude and formal an explanation 
of the charm of poetry, and the defective and unprofitable 
^character of<t his scheme has been commented upon. 
But it was Vamana, who first emphasised the importance 
of diction in poetry, which sharply separates literary 
works from philosophical or technical writings, and 
thereby suggested a line of enquiry into the essence of 
poetic charm. Some may be disposed to challenge the 
view that the beauty which Vamana sets forth as the 
ultimate test of poetry, is capable of realisation by a 
carefully worked-out diction. ^Nevertheless due credit 
must be given to him as he was the first known theorist 
to emphasise the proper disposition of word and sense 
and enquire into the flaws and excellences of expression, 
the facts of externalisation being, in his opinion, an 
important factor in evei^y consideration of poetry. But 
since he conceived poetry from a decidedly formal point 
(3f view, his system and treatment had to go through the 
adverse criticism of the Dhvani and Post-dhvani theorists, 
who analysed the Eiti system and modified it in their 
more developed conception of poetry. 



CHAPTER Vn 


ElTI AND GUNA IN THE TREATMENT 
OF NON-ORTHODOX WRITERS 

We have hitherto seen that Da^din and VSmana 
belonged to one of the orthodox schools of Poetics m., 
the Bati School. Each of them expounded in his own 
way the theory of Riti, as well as of the Q-unas which, 
in their opinion, form the basis of the Rati. But Dandin 
gave an elaborate treatment of both Gunas and Alamkaras, 
with such equal prominence that one might very reason- 
ably doubt as to what school of opinion he really belonged. 
But we should remember that his Gupas constitute the 
essentials of a Riti par excellence whereas his AlamkSras 
are ordinary embelKshments adorning all kinds of dictions. 
Thus, he appears to have agreed with Vsmana, although 
indirectly, regarding the place of Gupas and Alaihkaras 
in poetry, and this ought to settle all doubts regarding 
Dane's views about the superiority of one element to 
the other. But Vsmana’s treatment was more direct and 
unequivocal. He boldly laid down that the Gupas form 
the basis of Riti which is the soul of poetry. They 
constitute an inseparable attribute of poetry and there- 
fore the most important element in it, while the other 
elements, namely, Basa and Alaihkara remain subordinate 
to them. ■ ■ A 

We have also seen in passing that this theory of Riti’ 
as well as of Gupa as expounded by Dap^ and further 
developed by VSmana was adversely criticised and 
modified by the Dhvani theorists who established the 
Concepts of Rasa and, Dhvani las the mewt import^# 
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elements of poetry. We now propose to trace the develop- 
ment of the Riti and Guna theories as treated by writers 
like Kuntaka, Bhoja and the author of the Alamkara 
section of the Agnipurana all of whom stand apart from 
the orthodox schools of Sanskrit poetics, although acknow- 
ledging the ‘•inevitable influence of their predecessors 
belonging to these schools. Thus, Kuntaka elaborately 
expounds Bhamaha^s Theory of Vakrokti but his 
Vakrokti comprises under its wide scope almost all the 
i poetic elements and not Alamkara alone. Both Bhoja 
and the Purana-kara incorporate to a great extent^ the 
views of their predecessors m their own treatment— some- 
times even in expressions and phraseology, but none can 
be said to be a direct follower of the earlier orthodox 
system. It is possible that both of them are following 
some un-orthodox currents of thought ; but since their 
treatment is sometimes individual and original and as we 
have lost all traces of previous un-orthodox speculations, 
if any, it is diifioult to say what particular tradition they 
individually represent. These writers were, no doubt, 
cognisant of the various Concepts of Sanskrit poetics viz,y 
Riti— Guna — Alamkara — ^Rasa and Dhvani analysed and 
established by orthodox speculation, but their conception 
and execution of these elements often differ from those 
of the orthodox writers and they (the elements) appear 
in a more or less modified form in the peculiar scheme 
of poetry of each of these writers. 


I. (Tor similarities between the treatments of Bhamaha and 
the Agnipura:t?a and of Da^din and the Agnipurana see P. V. 
Kane's Htsiojy of Al&hknfa Litemure in hts edition of the 
Sabityadarpana ; for AgnipuiS^a and Bhoja see S. K, De's 
ol ^2 and for Bhoja and Piaka^ayai:sa 
K. Be's article on ^The of F^ahUmarsa 
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A 

KUNTAKA 


The first of the known writers who have kept apart 
from the orthodox schools of Sanskrit Poetics is Kuntaka, 
author of the Vakroktijivita. His main object has been, 
as the very name of his work would imply, to establish 
the essential importance of Yakrokti in his theory of 
poetry. We have already touched upon (p. 20, ch. II) 
the fact that the individual power of the poet plays the 
most important part in Kuntaka^s Vakrokti and that for 
the formulation of this particular aspect in his conception 
of poetic beauty Kuntaka is indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
whose view he critically combines with the teachings of 
Bhamaha in order to build up his theory of Vakrokti. 
He has thus developed in a way the teachings of earlier 
masters but the originality, with which he includes the 
poetic elements of the different orthodox systems 
in his comprehensive theory of Vakrokti, has made 
his position unique in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. 

It has been seen that Guna and Alamkara, the 
technical poetic elements with which the earlier theorists 
were mainly concerned, have got the same origin 
inasmuch as they arose out of a mechanical analysis of 
the word and the sense and cohseauently served a s the 
means of arriving only at the formal beauty of poet ry. 
Its deeper aspects, the beauty of suggestion , 

specially the deleetability of Rasa, hardly flashed upo n 
their minds. Some of the Pre-dlivani theorists, such 
as Dandin and Vtoana, attempted at drawing p. 
distinction between these two poetic elements, but they 
could nQt find out a clear-cut standard of this distinction. 
As a matter of fact, it was not possible for them to do 
it ^or whatever slight distinction could be sought, 
the fact remains that in the treatrhent of ^ ^11 -theorists 
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fro m Bharata dowa to Vamana, both these two eletpents , 
Guna and Alamkara, have reference only to the 
arrangement of letters and words or to the formal way s 
of expressing a particular idea . Thus, when the 
fundamental characteristics of these two elements 
were not different, there was nothing to prevent certain 
Gunas from being called Alamkaras and vice re7'$a. 

The standard of poetic beauty underwent a change 
with the advent of the Dhvani theorists who held that 
true poetry should be judged# by i ts suggestiveness 
id hvmvi) where something more charming is meant than 
what meets the ear . This inner meaning , which depends 
upon the reader^s power of appreciation and comprises 
vcbstti^ alamMra and rasa^ is distinctly different^ from th e 
expressed sense jvEtcyllrth a) which is subordinate to 
itself. Of these three kinds of suggestion their inclination 
is, really speaking, towards extolling the Rasa-dhvani 
alone. The disinterested joy that the reader derives 
on reading a poem, bemg completely absorbed in the 
situation depicted, is the real test of all good poetry ; 
or more technically, true poetic charm lies in the 
successful delineation of Rasa, which ought to be the 
predominant factor in poetry and to which everything else 
should be subordinate. If, therefore, Rasa is taken 
to be the soul of poetry, in pursuance of the injunction 
of the Dhvani theorists, it is excellent as a theory— as an 
ideal of poetic beauty. But it has not always been 
possible for poets to maintain this high standard of 
perfection — to identify poetic beauty only with the 
aesthetic principle involved in the technical emotional 
element, Rasa. Such an injiinction considerably narrows 
down the scope of poetry. The lucid, smooth and 

I. pratfyamMnaih pv^nav any ad eva 1 
va$t<oasii mahnkavtnnm B 

Phvanikariks i, 4 . 
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melodious verses of Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, the 
grandeur and eloquence in some of the best wiitings of 
Bhavabhuti and Banabhatta are invaluable treasure 
in Sanskrit literature. But it would be a futile task 
to try to explain their special charm always in terms 
of any technical Rasa enunciated by th'ese theorists^. 
Some of them may be instances of verbal p oetic 
figu res only , yet they serve to afford delight to the readei\s^ 
mind while others fill the sense with a transcendental 
charm although they ^may not ordinarily satisfy the 
conditions for the perception of any of the technical 
Rasas. 

Such a line of argument appears to have been 
favoured by Kuntaka who conceived that in capable 
hands even external beauty arising from a proper 
di^oSHon^o fwords andideas^"sSverTo give delight to 
the reader although ^ at'me sam^ re ali sed 

the importance of the flow of pleasuraBE feelings 
brought for th by vivid representations in J Rasa. He 
■tos a very sympathetic critic ; he would appreciate 
whatever power a poet might display through his work. 
Any strikingness in utterance, any embellishment of 

2 (i) evam aha medhavinam svUmt ^janMyeva 
yaihaikagotraia samUna-^j^fzta va^ samaih samvardhanam 
ekade&a-nim'&so va, darianahkyaso snehasya hetwvah.. . . 

hhavaniam antarei^anyath^ c'Unyaiha cdyam cakravaril dur^anair 
grUhzta na ca tat tafhu. na saniyeva ie yesUih saiUm api 
sataik na mdyanie mitrodaslna-iairavah, ,.,sahl'dn%'va gai^gaithUni 
lolani hhalu hkm^aniyammhinUik man'dmsi, hahumnhha travat^a^ 
nUcalihfta^mUayafy Mm haroiu prihivl-paiiJ^ (Har^acarita ch. ii, 

P- 53) _ _ ' 

(ii) ^haiapatrwM jagaiaii prahhutna^ 
nma^ ^ayah k^niam tdam mptiiea I 
alpasya hetnr bahu hMum idckm 

Raghuv^illa 47* 
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poetry, either internal or external, would give him 
poetic pleasure provided there is a certain manifestation 
of skill. This skill consists in the use o f Vakrokd 
whicl^ has be en defined as vaidagdhy^hkahgl-bhaniti 
a s triking m ode of speech which charm s 
by the pedliliar 4urn imparted to it by th e power of 
the poet^s i magination . Kuntaka appears to hold that 
if the achievement of a transcendental delight is the 
only object of poetry, then the arrangement of letters, 
the jingling of sounds, the’ depth of sense and the 
vividness of the situation as a whole may serve equally 
to afford pleasure ; for the pecuhar turn of expression 
that the poets^ genius produces is different from and 
far superior to the ordinary matter-of-fact speech which 
lacks the polish and grace of the poet^s fancy. Poetry 
is a deviation from ordinary speech only by reason of 
the strikingness or the clever turn of expression given 
to it by the skill and fancy of the poet. Thus^ by 
admitting that vakrokti, which in his theory is the very 
life of poetry, is ^the product of the poets^ fanc y, the 
ultimate emphasis is laid by Kuntak a upOn kavivvWp^ra 
(or the genius and skill of the poet) which alone deter- 
mines the excellence of a poem. And in this position 
there is an ample justification for the very wide conception 
which he has taken of poetry, for the skill and poetic 
fancy of different poets work differently and it would be 
difficult to secure a uniform theory of poetic beauty 
atnong different writers® and from the view point of nil 
different cr itics. 

3^ This would partly explain why , wide divergence ol 
opinion hns pi evaded amongst the writers of Sanskiit Poetics? 
over the question of the definition of poetry which aims at 
itlcorpor^iting m a nutshell the essential features thereof^ 
It is not at all unnatural ^ that each orthodox school of 
advocjathig as does importance, Df a, particular 
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Of all tih,e writers of Sanskrit Poetics Eontaka 
appears to have been fully alive to this fiict and this 
is why he has tried to explain his theory of poetry as 
broadly as possible, keeping himself free from tho 
hard-and-fast technicalities of the orthodox schools, 
accepting them only so far as it was necesseay for tho 
sake of maintaining a continuity of the §astra— harmo- 
nising his theory with the main teachings of the 
difPerent schools of speculations and of securing for his 
work a definite place in *he history of the discipline. 
In other words, he has formed a novel theory out of the 
existing systems* — a theory in which ample scope 

poetic element, vtz. Gu^a-Alathkara oi Rasa, should differ from 
ttie sister schools in its conception of poetic beauty. In 
other woids, the conception about the essential features of 
poetry varies m the treatment of the different theorists and the 
student of AlarhkSra^astra has never found a satisfactory defini., 
lion of poetry, harmonising the teachings of the various schools. 
Leaving alone the question of the definition of poetiy, the 
wiiters of the Alaihkarasastra themselves , have had to work 
under a great disadvantage, namely, that they had to undertake 
a very difficulty nay, an impossible task of foimulating some 
definite theories about the excellence of poetry which inevitably 
manifests itself m thousand and one ways according as it 
emanates from the pens of different wiiters and is reflected upon 
the minds of countless critics. 

4; P.V, Kane*s general remarks that *'the Vakiokti school 
is really an off-shoot of the alamkHra school * (Int«oduction to his 
edition of Sahityadarpa^ia, p, CLV) and the specific statement of 
Dr, De that ‘‘following the tradition of Bhamaha’s Vakrokti, 
Kuutaka develops a system of Vakrokti of his own^’ (Sanskrit 
Poetics, Vol. II, p. 23s) ought to be noted in this connection. 
Kuntaka has the advantage of one who speaks last of all— who 
gets an already created field to work upon and at, the same 
time to make further valuable contributions with the power of 
his own genius. Bbamaha‘s work bears pi oof of the inchoate 
natwreof the Sastra itself. But Kuntal^ flourished at a peuod 
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has been preserved for the display of the poets^ 
individual skill and ability and for^The appic^on^f 
me "^ntics^ own power of judgment . This will be 
corroborated by some of his own remarks e,g, etacca 

when the Sastra had almost reached its final stage of develop- 
ment— when •the Riti school had developed and declined-the 
Alarhkaia school had made a considerable progress under 
Udbhata and Rudiata — and the Dhvani theorists had finally 
established the impoilance of the concepts of Rasa and Dhvani 
shadowing all earlier speculations Bbamaha, being an^ eaily 
adheient of the Alamkara school, mtvhich the theoretic importance 
of Rasa had not been realised, conceived Vakrokti as a 
characteristic mode of expiession underlying the poetic figures 
only. But Kuntaka, with a record of all the orthodox branches 
of poetic speculations before him, could conceive of Vakrokti 
from a considerably broader point of view not merely as the 
fundamental principle of the poetic figures (Alarhkaras) only 
but as an all- encompassing poetic factor includ ing w ithin it s 
wide scope the vari ous concepts, namely, Rasa, Dhvani 
Alarhkaia advo cated by the orthodox systems of thought. 
Regarding the implication of the teim Vakrokti (which literally 
means 'crooked speech*) as some peculiar and charming way of 
expression and the fact of some amount of attSaya or a 
depaituie from ordinary speech being involved in it, there 
appears to be a general agieement in the treatments of BhSmaha 
and Kuntaka. But while the former had not a woid to speak 
by way of explaining the term Vakrokti as well as sahtlya of 
word and sense which constitutes poetry in the opinion of both, 
the latter took gieat pains to explain the terms over some 
length (see meaning of the term Vakrokti and Kuntaka's theory 
of poetry in the introduction to Vakroktijivita) emphasising the 
ultimate importance of kamvynpnfa and tadmdahladakaf ttv a 
(i, 7 and i, 23). The real dif f eience lies not so much in sens e 
a nd spirit as m the sphere of Vakri^L which has been made 
SJough compiehensive in the treatment of Kuntaka and to 
which the Rasadhvani theorists made no mean contribution. 
To Kuntaka, therefore, belongs the credit of harmonising his 
own views with the teachings of the diflfeient orthodox schools 
without himself being a follower of any one of them. 
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hha^iUvaicati'yam sahasraprakHram sambhavainh svayam 
evotprehsaySyam ( p. 62, IL 13-14 ). prahpadayi pnna^ 
ch&yUvaiatiryaip sahrdayail} svayam evanusmimyyam 
(p. 71, 11. 9-10) etc. These undoubtedly indicate tlmt it 
has never been his presumption to formulate some binding 
principles for the guidance of poets and cntics and to 
encompass in a nutshell poetic beauty in its entirety — ^but 
that he has merely shown in his own way how to g^asp 
the charms of poetry, the full comprehension of which 
depepds upon the indi vidual ^^il l and culture of critics, 
^he most striking point of divergence between the treat- 
ment of Euntaka on one hand and that of the adherents of 
the orthodox schools of Poetics on the other is this. 
The orthodox theorists established the essentiality of 
a particular poetic element (Blti, Alamkgra or Dhvanil 
making others subord inate to it and thus broadly 
jrecognised only one aspect of poetry ma,., either tfi e 
■exi ^nal beauty ansi^ oat of a proper disp ositi on _o f 
word and sense (as in the treatment of the Biti and 
Alamksra theorists) or the ohai mingness of a suggested 
sense speoialLy the aesthetic pleasure involved in Rasa . 
Kuntaka understood the importance of each of these 
dements as constituting a particul ar aspect of his all - 
inclusive ^eory of Vakrokti. Prom an analysis . of the 
prmcipal varieties of Vakrokti*, it will be seen that in 
Euntaka’s comprehensive scheme of poetry poetic 
beauty was recognised in its manifold aspects. The 
formal beauty arisiug out of the juxtaposition of letters 
and the proper disposition of word and sense, the beauty 
of an unexpressed element as well as the delectability 
socidng ^m .the proper depiction of the emotiopal 
dement, .called Rasa, were equally recognised in his 

; ■ " ■ • ’ ' ■ ■ - - .1 I - - I - 

, 5 . Sise Dr. S. K. 3 ?e’s introduction to THE VAKRqKTI- 
PP* and^Xy aqd aUoPr. A. Sant^arao’s /Sppie 

Aspects of 188, 
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theory. In other words, Kuntaka did not ignore the 
broad features involved in any of the fundamental 
Concepts of the orthodox schools of poetics nor did he 
recognise each for its own sake but he harmonised all 
of them in his peculiar conception of poetry, making 
them subordiijiate not to one or other of those orthodox 
poetic elements but to the comprehensive character of 
his theoi*y of Vakrokti. 

It is interesting to note that Kuntaka has never 
expl icitly stated, that Vakrokti ©is the life (jlvita) of 
poetry : but the prominence he has given to Vakrokti 
throughout his treatment leaves not a shadow of doubt 
that he regarded this particular poetic factor as the 
sine qua non of true poetry. This will be clear if we 
carefully consider his definition of poetry. Kuntaka 
defines® poetry in three different ways , namely, {Vi^^aveJi 
karma kUvyam (=The poets^ achievement... under 

i, 2), 

(2) sUlamkarasya kUvyata { Kavya consists in 
om amentatipn i, fid ) and 

(3) sabdarthau saMtau mkra-kavi-vya/para^dlini I 
bandhe vyavasthitau kUvyam tadvidahlador 

ka/riyi il (i, 7) 

Of these, the first two appear, at the first sight, to be 
merely general statements and the last to involve the 
technicality of Kuntaka^s theory of poetry ; but they 
jointly lead us to some important conclusions : These 

is an essential fector in poetry, 

(2) it depends upon the individual power of the 

ppet, 

-i — ^ — — ^ — ^ - 

6. We do not enter iato the question as to whether these 
are definitions or mere descriptions of 
16 
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(3) it helps poetry to impart an unspeakable deligh t 
to the connoisseurs mind and it is for this that 

(4) it sharply distinguishes poetry from matter-of- 
fact speech. 

Theorists of all ages and schools of poetic thought 
look upon sahda and mtha as the two ^main pivots 
on which the theory of poetry revolves. Kuntaka is not 
an exception. Like his master Bhamaha he holds that 
word and sense {sabdarthau) blended together (saMtau) 
conkitute poetry {kavyam). The use of the expression 
sahtau ought to bo noted in this connection. Kimtaka 
does not remark sabdarthau kavyam apparently on two 
grounds : (1) There is hardly any word that does not 
bring a definite sense and (2) any and every word, 
whatever sense it might bring, does not create poetic 
charm. The real excellence of a poem, therefore, 
depends upon the s^httya or the act of blending together 
the sound and the sense or more broadly the use o f 
such expressions as wou ld be exactly suitable to the sense 
which the poet aims at bringing o ut in^ order to prc»duce 
the nece ssary po etic c lmm. The wor"d and the ^ sense 
are equally important ; the true excellence lies in their 
0^^ presentation. In order to achieve the end of 
poetry there must be some amount ^of peculiaHtx in 
this sahitya'^ and we shall presently see that this 
peculiarity consist s in th e use of Vakrokti by which 
givQ delight^ the connoisseur^s miud 

to tlie 
pf„ _. his peculiar 
appear, 


nanu ca macya-samhandhasya rndyamUnatvad etayorna 
hathaHcid apt sahttyamraka^, saiyam eiat, hntu vtHsJam eveha 
sahityaM ahhtpfeiam, 

Vakrokttjfyita, vrUt under i, 7 (p, jo 11. 17-19) 
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therefore, that in Kuntaka^s third definition of poetry 
the clause valra-kavi-vyapara§alim tadvidahlaclakarini 
handhe vyavasthitau may be generally taken to be an 
elucidation of sahitau for it is kavivvavara and 
tctdvzdahl§da--k(iritva^ are of ultimate importance 

in blending together the sound and the sense. In other 
words, while selecting \vords_ J.n exac^ smtabffi to tlm 
sen^e intended, the poet d ispl ays his individual po wer 
with the sole obj^t of imparting tadvidahlada-k aritva, TJie 
second definition emphasises embdlishments JoZowMm) as 
an essential element of Kavya. If the second and third 
definitions are read together, Kuntaka^s theory appears 
to resolve itself into the position salamk mai t sa bdart^ii 
kUvyam. ""'Thus arises the question of poetry and its 
relaSon to embellishments. In i, 2-5 Kuntaka lays down 
that the aim of poetic emMlishmente js to ^ ci^ate^ ji 
transcendental delight {lokottara-camatlUrakUri- vaicitrya . . . 
b 2a-b) — a view on which all writers of poetics ap pear 
to agree. In the next Karika® he says that in order 
to understand the true character of poetry he is trying 
to analyse poetry (which is alamkarya) and its embellish- 
ments (alamlara). Proceeding on with a detailed 
discussion about the sahitya of iabda and artha he 
remarks in i, 10 that both the word and the sense ar e 
alafnlwr^ (ubhav etav alamkaryau) i,e. they stand in need 
of embellishments and what embellishes them is 
Va krok ti (tayoh punar alamkrtir mkroktir evd) which 
he^ defines as vaidagdUya-bhangl'^bhaniUl} or a speech 
[bha mtiJj) which i^jgh arming {bhahy l) by reason of the 
Sol of -^ejoet {midagdhy ^ j^ Then in the vrtU under 
i,li3"kuntaka explains Vakrokti as alcmkaranam which 
shows that the term alaMkara as used by him in 
connection with poetry in general does not connote the 

8 . alamhrttr aiaMaryam apoddhriya mmeyate | 

tadupn'ifaUya^ faUvard sUl^^TeUrasya Mpyam 11 i, 6. 
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poetic figures but it is of a broader connotation ; it is 
another name for the all-encompassing Vakrokti, the 
poetic figures constituting only one of the many varieties 
there-of, w., vakyorvakra^ (i, 20). Hence Vakrokti is 
the general name of all poetic embellishments and not 
merely of figures of Poetry. Now frpm Kuntaka's 
vrtti^ on i, 6 it would be clear that he cannot imagine 
a position in which poetry can be seen dissociated from 
its alamkaras. It is never possible to compose poetry 
first and add its embej^ishments afterwards. In other 
words, poetry must appear along with its alamkaran ; 
whatever decoration the poet _can_ impart to poetry must 
¥e done m”course~bf blending toge ther the s ound and 
the”"sense.’ ® It follows, therefore, that the term 
alainkUra in Kuntaka’s second definition of poetry in i, 
6 and the peculiarity involved in the sUhitya in the third 
definition m i, 7 tend to emphasise the same thing, 
namely, the essentiality of Vakrokti. And the scope 
of Vakrokti which is a kavivyU/pWra is as wide as that 
of Ksvya itself {Icaveh karma). Without Vakrokti, there 
is no charm of poetry. Vakrokti alone makes poetry what 
it is. It is the very life ijtnta) of poetry (kSvya), 

If the poet’s genius stands at the root of Vakrokti 
and, for the matter of that, of kHvya itself, then there 
would be infinite varieties of kd,vya. Kuntaka is fully 


9 , tenUlankrtasya kUtyaimm iii sthihky na punafy 
havyasynla'^hUra^^yogafy, ( p. 7, 11, 3^4), 

10. It will be seen that Kuntaka’s third definition of poetry 
IS a direct and logical development from the other two. The 
first one lays down that poetry is a product of the poet's genius ; 
the second implies that Alathk3ra or Vakrokti is an essential 
factor in Hvya and he has already remarked in i, 2 that the 
aim of poetic decoration is to give trannscendental delight 

to the reader's mind, 'fhe third 
definition endows poetry exactly with these oharactenstics. 
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conscious of this fact but, doing awayj^th all minor 
distinctions^^ he broadly enumerates only ^l^ree varieties 
of Kavya on the basis of the of poets 

{ly^vahhava-sulmmara or naturally graceful 
or artistic and {if^ubhayatmaka or an admixture of 
these two. He clearly indicates that all the three classes 
of poetry serve eq ually t o afford pleasure to the reader ; 
one is never inferior to any other in this respect, 
because each is a product of the poets^ skill and 
consequently has a particular jnerit of its own^^. And 
in order to achieve success in one of these varieties of 
poetry the poet sets to work on a particular way of 
poetic speech which Kuntaka, following Dandin, calls 
Marga and which ought to be understood as being 
equivalent to Riti of other w^ers. These Margas 
are ® or the mo des ,ol 

poetic practice. Three Margas have been classified, 
namely^ "*Sukumara, Vicitra and Madhyama or 
Ubhayatmaka on the basis of the above three varieties 
of Kavya. It will be seen later on that this distinction 
between the means and the end, namely, the Marga 
(path) and the Kavya, is only theoretical and for a h 
, practical purpo ses they will be identm gj. In fact 
iFl^ylBe said that the characteristics of the Kavya 
itself have been attributed to the Marga jQM^ggS^-g. 

Unlike the other poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools, namely, Alamkara, Rasa and Dhvani, the two 
elements Riti and Guna do not constitute a particular 

1 1 , yadycLpi 'kamsvahhava’'bheda~7iihandhtinaivad ananta" 
hheda-hhinnatvam amvarynm tathapt parisamhhyntum (Uakyntvat 

t’ydi'otdhyavn evopapodyate, p. 47# 3"5 ( on 

h 

12 . tasmUde sUrn praiyeham asbhaltta-sva^panspanda mahim- 
nn tadvid-nhlada-lnritya’-parisamapter na kasymn nyunam. 
Ibid. IJ. 9-io» 
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variety of Vakrokti in Kuntaka’s theory of poetry but 
they come in his treatment as a matter of course, for 
every poet takes recourse to one or other of the modes 
of poetic composition according to his ow n nature. 
Kuntaka has dealt with the Eiti from the common-sense 
point of view ; unlike Vsmana and his schoc^ he does not 
regard it as the soul of poetry for the Marga or RM, 
the way or the mode, is theoretically o nly a means to an 
e nd and no t the end Rs^. And when the two appear to 
be Identical we must understand that a figurative use 
underlies such identification. Vamana definitely looks 
upon the Eiti as an essential aspect of the Ksvya or the 
end itself and not as the way or the Marga through which 
one has to arrive at that end. Dapdin has never explicitly 
stated what theoretical position he assigns to the Eiti in 
general but his conception of this poetic element as girdrn 
nid/rga}} or a particular way of poetic speech appears to 
be elfectively appropriated in the treatments of Kuntaka 
and Bhoja (ii, 27). 

The Dhvani theorists do not entertain the idea of Eiti 
in poetry on the ground that it ultimately merges its 
identity into Rasa which they consider to be the soul of 
poetry. It is evident, therefore, that by the term Eiti 
they mean, following Yjffi ana, a definite arrangemen t ^ 
syllables and not Dan^n^s mode of poetic sp^ di. 
Kuntaka, who folio wTlDandia m hirgenSrSonceptiM 
of the Eiti, naturally looks at it from a broader point of 
view. The theoretical position of his Eit i being “t he way 
i n which aspiring poets practis e”, it d oes not merge' its 
identity into R asa but on the contra;^ when ever^ne 
who undSteEes to write poetry has to take recourse to 
one or other of the Msrgas, it is quite possible that all 
the poetic elemen ts like Rasa, Dhvani, Guoa and ~Ai^ - 
teg JvfepdrESr^ et has often to shoulcT come 

witm the scope ^^"treatment of Ce Ma:g^ " "" 
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Kuntaka criticises the names and classification of the 
Ritis as prevailing in the treatments of the Riti theorists. 
He does not entertain the idea that Ritis should be named 
after the localities in which they are said to flourish for 
in that case there would be no limit to the number of the 
Ritis inasmucji as there are innumerable localities where 
different Ritis may flourish.^® Nor does he admit that 
the composition of a poem can be regarded as a provincial 
custom like marrying one^s cousin {matuleyorbhaginl) for 
a custom often depends solely u^on a tradition prevailing 
in a particular locality from time immemorial possibly 
due to a social convenience, whereas a poem must be a 
perfect product of the poet^s genius, culture and 
practice.^ ^ Kuntaka objects to the classification of Ritis 
into good, bad and middling on the ground that proper 
diction can be only one, namely, the best and think that i£ 
the classification has been sanctioned by uniform usage it 
would be wise to associate it with the names of different 
localities without reference to merit.^ ® 


13, ctfantanatr vtdaihhadi’-de^a-vtie&a^sainMiayaT^ena 

vatdafbhl-prabh^tayofltayasHsrah samUnmaiahj iasam cottamadha- 
inamadhyamaWa vatcttryei^a tfatvidhyam, any at § ca vatdatbha- 
gauflyalahsat^am maiga^dvitayan Ukhyatam eiaccobhayam apy 
ayuhU-yuktam, yasmUd de^a-bheda~ 7 iibandha 7 Uitve iltt-bhedanam 
dekancLm cLnantyad asamkhyatvam ptasajyaie, p 45, vrUt on i, 24. 

14, na ca vi§isia-t lUyuktaivena bavya-kaiai^am matuleya~ 

bhagint-vtvdJtavad deia dhafmatc^ya vyavasthdpayitu'h^ ^akyarn. 
dcia-dharmo kt vrddha^vyavah^i a-parampat 'a-mati a-bai a 7 }a^ 

^akyanusthanatam n^Uvartate, iathd^-rndha^kavya-karai^am puna^ 
§ahtyMi-kU)ai^a~kalapa^snkalyam apeksya (P) ma^am na Sa&yate 
yatha'hath(Mcid anusthatum, Ibtd. 

15, na ca iltlncm uttainadhama*madhyamat’va-bkede 7 ia 

iratvtdhyam vyavaUhnpayUam ny'dyyam... .mtdarbkl’^sadrSa^ 
saundayya^Sdinbhtimd^n madhyam’adhamayor upadeia-vatyarthyam 
Uy^tt, euam ^t4^‘vaca?^a*safndfkhya*tnla^ta'>kafa‘^~kafai^aiz/e 

dc^a-vi^e§airayai^asya na vayam vivaddmcdic^ p. 46; ^crUt on i, 24. 
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The true criterion for the mode of poetic composition , 
however, is, in Kiintaka^s opinion, the na tuxe and tcm]jQra- 
'ment of_the ^pogt ^'Kavisvabhava alonc^^ as S. K. Dc 
remarW® “furnishes the criterion for kaiip? asthami- 
hetu\ Some writers are by their very nature competent 
to impart to their composition a spontaneous g:race 
without any special effort and the poetry tliey compose 
belongs to the Sykvmp/rajys naturally graceful variety,^ ^ 
JThis probably corresponds to the Vaidarbhi Riti of the 
iRiti theorists. Kalidasa^ (and possibly Ai5vaghosa) who 
are masters of easy flowing verses and adepts in composing 
in a lucid and smooth style come under this class. There 
are others who have got a natural tendency to compose 
in a decorative stylp, which is amply qualified to charm 
the reader although the spontaneous grace of the Siilm- 
mWi^a class of poets appears to lack in their composition. 
This is the M^ga corresponding to the Gaudi 

Riti of the Riti theorists. BhavabhOti and Bhatta Bana 
have been mentioned by Kuntaka to be past masters in 
the art of decorative style. There is still another class, 
the Madhyama Msrga, where the composition is an 
admixture of the former two classes of poetry. 

In the opinion of Kuntaka, therefore, poetry ought to 
be classified according to the genius {^aUi\ training 
{yyutpatti) and practice of different writers. Of 

these again sakU or for the matter of that, svabMva is 
the most promment factor for it prompts a poet to follow 
Wat particular track m which his culture and_ practice 
bring into play his inborn quality, facilitate the scope of 
his work and help him to achieve success. 


16. Introduction to V. J. p. xxxui. 

17. su%um%i a-smahhava$ya imes tathnvidhaim sakajn 

vyttipaUm Ubadhnmu i^hyamcasukum'&fa-^aftmanabhrnsa*>tatpar&^ 
hrtyaU, p. 46, Vrtti, on h 34. ^ 
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Kuntaka next goes on to discuss in detail the 
characteristics of each Marga and the Gunas attached to 
it. Th^'Sukumara Marga implies a natural grace and a 
serene charm prevailing throughout the composition 
(saulmmarya-panspanda-symidt yatra virajate i, 28c-d). 
which must be free from all external or artificial decora- 
tions. The charm with which it imbue s the readers^ 
mind flows directly from the inmost recess of the poet^s 
heart {yat kincanap% vaie%iryam tat sarvam prattbhodbhor 
vam i, 28a-b) so that the reader plunges himself in W 
atmosphere of lucidity and transparency ; £e is in direct 
communion with all the wealth of the poets^ inborn 
power. The style is smooth and limpid, plain but lively 
The charming expressions that the poet uses are well- 
matched to t]ie iiQa§^{nava-MdU)tha'-ba7idhurahy i, 25b) 
and they emanate spontaneously without the least exertion 
on his part. Figurative expressions are very seldom 
used and even when they are present, they do not appear 
as external factors, they fit in aptly with the context in 
which they are found and make the situation depicted 
more vividly felt 

vibhUsaT^ah i, 25c-d). To illustrate this Kuntaka cites- 
( pp. 49-50 ) the verse : 

baUnditrvakmTpy av%kasabhard,d i 
babhuJp paldsany atilohitani ii 
sadyo vasantena samagatmi^fn i 
nakkahsatdmva vanasthuUnUm n 

Kumarasambhava iii, 29. 

from a context where the spring season is being 
described. Thus the epithets bUle^iduvakmni, aUlohifani 
and sadyo vasantena samMgatanani belong to the 
objects of nature, namely, palamni and vanasthallnam, 
yet in this particular context the association of the 
human attribute nakha-ksata with vanmthaU has not' at ail 
been^, out of place, on the contrary, the poetie figure 
17 
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utpTdksQ/ involved in QiciJchcikscLtd^ti/Vd has considerably 
added to the vividness of the situation. Kuntaka 
further emphasises in this Marga the prominence of the 
natural characteristics of all objects as seen through the 
poets' eye and appear to hold that a successful deli- 
neation of the svabhava of objects affords greater charm 
than extraneous ornamentation conferred by the poets' 
training and practice ( bhava-svabhava-pyMlia^iya- 

oiyaU{rtaha 7 'ya-kausal(zh % 26a-b ). In Kuntaka s 

ophiion, genius, ( salcti^ or svabhUva ) being itself the 
ingrain^‘**’quality of“the poet, it is better suited to portray 
the svabhava of objects than depicting a situation where 
ornamentation plays a pmminent part for this latter 
depends not only upon the genius of the poet but also 
upon some amount of culture and practice. This 
Sukumara Marga is all the more charming because the 
poet successfully depicts and creates a situation as a 
result of wliich the reader feels a thrill of pleasure 
{ rasMi’-parama7^tha-jna-r}ianal}samvada’'Simdara}} i, 26c- 
d ) but he is so lost in the atmosphere that he can nev^ 
account for the transcendental delight he achieves 
{ avibhavita-samstha?ia-ramamyaka-ranjakah. i, 27a-b ). 
The poets' art is by its very nature as abstruse as the 
creation of the creator which fascinates the beholder 
but does not enable him to understand the skill which 
produces it^f ( vidhz-vaidagdhya-mspa^ina-mrmay^ati^ 
sayopamaJi, i, 27c-d ). Some external elements, namely, 
the bee and its forest tract, have been brought in just 
to show the inherent grace of the Sukumara Marga* 
Just as the wild flowers grow and blossom without any 
human care and supply the bees with nectar, so the 
Sukumara Marga or more correctly its corresponding 

i8. It IS worthy of mention here that cntics like Mammata 
take the poetb* art as being myatt’-hrta-niyavi^-rahita. It is even 
better than the creation of the creator. 
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class of poetry is composed without any special efforts 
!on the part of the poet whose genius works absolutely 
unaided by any artificial trainmg.^® It is thus seen that 
the Sukumara Marga (i) demands an all-round natural 
grace due to the full play of the poets^ genius, (ii) leaves 
alone all artificial decorations possible only to wide 
culture and practice, (iii) lays emphasis upon the 
portrayal of the svabhava of objects and {iv)'®^gards 
the depiction of Rasa as a very important factor so^ as 
to create situations with which ®the capable reader finds 
it " easy to identify himself without much previous 
training and to make them as it were, a part and parcel 
of his own experience. 

The Gunas have been treated along with the Marga 
to which they belong. A group of four Gunas of the 
same name but with different characteristics has been 
attached to each of the Sukumira and Vicitra Margas. 
These are Madhurya, Prasada, Lavanya and Abhijatya. 
Two other Gunas namely, Aucitya and Saubhagya, are 
said to be present in all compositions. The characte- 
ristics of the Gunas are in conformity with those of the 
Margas to which they belong. In other words, the 
main features of all the Gunas of a particular Marga 
taken together should be, in Kuntaka's opinion, favourable 
to the characteristics of the Marga itself. Accordingly 
in the SukumSra Msrga, the Gunas have been thu^ 
characterised. 

(1) MlDHURYA"'— a proper disposition of charm- 
ing expression is the remarkable characteristic of this 

19. suhuinarUbhidhah so yena satkav&yo gcttaJi 1 

margei}otJ)hulla-fcusmna’-knnmene'va satpad&k II i, 29, 

20. piargesu gunUn am samudaya^dkarmata ( p. h 20) 

21. Kuntaka explains under i, ^33 that although Madhurya 
and Prasada aie^ really speaking, the propetties of inolas|es, 
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excellence. The expressions should preferably bo free 
from compound words {asmiasta'-manohan-pada-vinyasa- 
jlvitam, i, 30a-b) and must be arranged in a way that 
they may ser\"e to give delight to the readers^ car and 
mind. (s/uUmmyatvena artharmnayilyatvena ca hrdaya- 
hladalc^m, Vrtti on i, 30). It should be noted that thei 
characteristic features smti-iamyatva and artha-ramanl- 
yatva tend to make Kuntaka^s MMhurya (Sukumara 
Marga) equivalent to Dandin^s Guna of the same name in 
its*two-fold aspect. 

(2) PEASADA — This excellence resides where the 
meaning of the words and, for the matter o f that, the 
intentic^ of the speaker is jquickly understood without 
any difficulty^ and where Easa and Vakrokti are playing 
Unimportant part.® ^ The ease of coinprchonsion is duo, 
Kuntaka tliinks, to paucity oi^co^^r^ words {pademam 
asamastatvam), the use of well-known epithets 
(prasiddkahhidha^iatvam) ^ directness of association amongst 
the words used {avyavahita-sambandhatvam) and absence 
of difficulty in understanding the connection of words if 

water or crystal yet they can be taken to be kUvyadharma by 
upacUra or tiansference, the motive of the transference being to 
establish the character respectively of delighting the reader 
{nhlndakafttm) and of shining clearly {sphutambhnsitva). Similarly 
in the case of Lavanya and Abhijatya, the motives are fascinating 
the mind of the reader (ceianacamatlUnt^vd) and the 
characteristic of possessing a natural grace respectively. 

32. akle^a^Dya'nptUkuia^ jhagiiyariha’samarpay.am I 

rasa-vakroHfvisayam yat prasadah sa kathyate i| li, 31, 

It will appear from Kuntnka's exposition, 
sahalutaM^nra-snmanyam) that the term Vakrokti as used here 
is only a symbol for poetic figures and it is idle to read m it its 
usual all-encompassing character for when it has been already 
enjoined that no poetry is charming without Vakrokti, there is 
»o point m advocating its presence m ^connection with a 
particular Gu^a^, 
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and when compounded (samasa-sadbhave'pt gamcika-mma- 
sa-yitkiatd) It is interesting to note that almost all 
writers of poetics agree with regard to the one important 
character of Prasada, namely, ease of comprehension 
whatever it may be due to, 

(8) L5. VANYA — consists in the beauty of structure 
arising as a total effect out of a proper disposition of 
charming words and syllables ® ® . 

(4) ABHIJATYA— is a natural grace belonging^ to 
the composition {svabhava~7nasrn&c€hUyam, i, 33b) which 
regales the ear (smU-pe^alata-sUh, i, 33a) and at the same 
time enraptures the heart {susparsam iva cetasa, i, 33b). 
This Guna, therefore, combines within it the rare 
character of giving the reader both mental and sensuous 
delight. Thus the verse, 

jyoUr-lehhU’^valayi gahtamyasya varhafn bhavUnl ] 
puUra-prlty^ kuvalaya-dala-prn^p^ kavm karoti ii 


23. vari}a'mnyasa-‘mcchitU^fcda-san<^kan'dk’‘S 4 J^mpad€i, i 
svalpaja bandha^saundaf^aik obhtdMyate il 

h 32, 

The indispensable relationship of this particular Guipia 
Lavanya with word-structure {bmidha) ought not to be lost 
sight of. In i, 22 Kuntaka has demanded the presence of two 
qualities, namely, Lavanya and baubhSgya in hmdha or 
structure which has been defined thus : — 

v'S^ya^vacaka<‘Sauhh&gya^la'vai})fa panposaka^ I 
vyUparaMl vakyasya mnyaso bandha ucyate (I 

Here too, the excellence has, been identified with beauty of 
structure ( bandha’^sattndarya ) An analogy of word-structuie 
with the human body appears to underiy Kuntaka*s conception of 
this particular Guna. The charmingness belonging to every 
word and syllable contributes to the beauty of the campQSition 
as a whole just as the neat delicacy of every particular limb 
of the human frame gives rise, as a total effect, to a profound 
but unspeakable grace that reigns supreme over the beauty of the 
paiticular limbs. 
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Cited as an illustration from the Meghadata, i, 44 
regales the ear of the reader by presenting a jingling of 
sounds in the form of the alliteration of the several 
syllables f, Z, h and p and at the same time the life-like 
picture of the Goddess wearing the bright plumes of the 
peacock on her ear brings a flood of delight to his mind. 

The Vicitra _^rga, according to Kuntaka^s opinion, 
is very difficult to travel on {aU~duhsanearah.,,i, 43a) and 
very few learned poets could compose the Vicitra or 
artistic variety of poems.^ This Marga has been compared 
to a road strewn with the edges of swor ds {k hadgadkdra^ 
patha, i, 43c) which is taken only by bravo heroes. This 
suggests, as Kuntaka himself holds, that this class of 
composition is extremely difficult to handle and those, 
who venture to take recourse to it, certainly possess the 
necessary power arising from wi de culture and practice 
(tad anena wMgasya durga^natvam tatprastMtanmn ca 
viharana^praudhih pratipadyate p. 58, 11. 8-9). In this 
Marga th e word and it^sense a ppear to be endowed with 
a certain mkrat ^ even in the first expressions of a 
poePs geniu Sj^ i, e. before it has had the advantage of 
being backed by training in his art [pratihha’-pra- 
thamodhlmda-saTnaye. i, 34a). Here, the poet has such 
a fondness for the use of poetic figures tliat he is not 
satisfied unless he can file one Alamkara upon another 
like the settm^ofjewels at in tervals in a necklace®*. 
One of theverses which Kuntaka cites as illustrating 
this character of the Vicitra-Marga is : 

naTmpyanya-taror nimUitam abhut tat tUvad 

tmmlUtam l 

prastMm skhalatak svorvartmani vidher any air 

grhlta}} kara)} fl 

24 alahknrasya kauayo yatrnlamharai^nntaram f 

nibadhtianti harad^y w^(i'i$i*handh<ivct,t 1) i, 3^, ' 
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lohai myam-adrstordaHana-krtct, drg-vaisasad 

uddhrto I 

yuktam k^sthika lunavan yad asi tam dmrdXvm 

akaliklm » 

V. J. pp. 59-60, cited also in SubhasitSvali, No. 1017. 

This verse brings two distinct ideas — one expressed 
and another unexpressed. The ultimate object of the 
speaker is to condemn a man who is hazarding much 
to gain a trivial object. This is the suggested idea 
which arises from the one expressed, namely, censuribg 
the woodman for the wrong course of action he has taken 
in cutting down a mango tree that bears fruit out of 
season (which is certainly a rare and therefore coveted 
object). Thus the suggested sense here involves the 
figure Aprastuta-pralamsa where the matter in context 
(prastuta) is arrived at from one foreign to it. But 
the peculiarity of the poets’ skill in this verse lies 
in the fact that even the expressed sense itself, namely, 
condemnation of the woodcutter, has been arrived 
at not directly but through another figurative expression, 
namely, VySja-stuti where there is seen apparent praise 
for the object that is really desired to be condemned 
and vice versa. Though in this particular instance, 
the intention of the speaker is clearly to censure the 
woodman, it does not seem so from the expressions 
used ; on the contrary, there is a garb of admiration 
for the woodcutter who has been apparently depicted 
to be invested with the credit of conferring great benefit 
upon all concerned by extirpating the mango tree 
which was alleged to have (1) overlapped other trees 

(2) checked the free course of the sun’s rays and' 

(3) obstructed the sight of the horizon. Thus, the 
expressed Alamkara "V^ySja-stuti may be taken to have 
heightened the charm involved in the suggested Alaiiikara 
Aprastuta-pra&fiisa. Kuntaka also, remarks in connection 
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f 

with the position of poetic figures in this Marga that 
they shine so conspicuously by themselves {hh a^amanair 
mjatmana^ i, 37b) that they appear to render the ideas, 
which they adorn, subordinate to them just as the 
outstanding glory of the rays of gems serve to decorate 
the body of ladies even casting their natural beauty 
into the background. In fact, it is the Alafiakaras 
which make up the reason why the alamkarya (the word 
and its sense) that has been rendered subordinate to it 
{svn-sobhaHisuyantahstha^ i, 37c) should come to light 
iprakasyate. i, 37d). This amounts to saying that the 
alamkarya is so much overshadowed by its embellishments 
that the former seems to have no separate existence 
except when it appears along with the latter®®. The 
illustrations katamah pravijrmbhUa-virahavyathal} sunya- 
tarn nliot desaJp and kWni ca punyahhanji hlmjantyahki-^ 

25. We would do well to recollect here Kuntaka's dictum 
edemkriasya kUvyafmm th sthih^ etc. (quoted m fn. 9). That 
being Kuntaka’s conception of poetry— it is easy to understand 
that the Alarhkara (vM yohvaifatn \ aspect of Vakrokti is all^m-all 
m the arti&tio variety of his conception of poetry (Vicitra Marga), 
Rasa and Dhvani occupy a definite place in the Vicura MSrga no 
doubt, but we should not forget that they do not belong exclusively 
to this Marga inasmuch as there is scope for them in the Sukumara 
Marga too. What really counts m this Marga is, therefore^ the 
exuberance of poetic figures before which the svarupa or smbhUva 
of objects dwindles into- insignificance, nkarychhavf^hm^ala or the 
product of the poets" cuituie functions more prominently than 
saMaJa>~kavi-kauSala or the product of the poets' genius.- In fa$t* 
the poems' genius works behind all classes of poetry but whereas 
the Sukumara (plain or artless) style emanates exclusively from 
the inborn resources of the poet and as such it appeals to the 
capable reader without a^iy difl&cujty, the Vicitra or decorative 
style abounds in ornamentations and naturally it presupposes a 
certain ainbunt of culture both on the part of the poet and the 

important point of distinction 
the Vkitra Mirgas. 
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khyam aksmani ( p. 61 V. J. ) cited from the Harsacarita 
( ch. i. p. 25 ) will show that the Alamkara (Aprastutapra- 
.^amsa ) alone imparts to the sentences in question 
whatever charm they possess. Otherwise their plain 
meanings in the form of the enquiries whence do you 
come f and what is your name f would have been 
a matter-of-fact speech devoid of all poetry. A 
strxkingness in the speech { uldtvaicitryamaU a i. 38c ) 
imparts an excellent charm even to an object which is 
stale and tasteless {yad apy amltanoUekham i, 38a). ' A 
free play of the poets genius {praUbhollekha-^nahattiena 
i, 39 c-d) enables him to conceive according to his sweet 
will, a certain object in a different way from what it 
really represents. In fact, this is the only principle 
underlying the Vicitra Marga, nay, poetical composition 
itself® 

The true skill of a poet lies in his power of conception 
and depiction. Poetry is poetry because the poets^ skill 
endows even a fact of common experience with a 
fascinating garb so that it enraptures the readers heart. 
We have seen that Kuntaka^s Vicitra Marga demands a 
considerable amoimt of artistic decoration (vmcitrya or 
aiisaya) but it is also worth remembering that some 
amount of atiiaya prevails throughout his theory of 
poetry. Even in the Sukumara Marga where prominence 
is given to the svabhava of things there is some scope 
of this factor for “the poet, as any true artist, sees or 
conceives the very same thing not in the same way as 
the common people A description of the svabhava 
of objects charms us only because we see it through the 

26 . We ought to read m this connection the memorable 
verse of the Agnipwa^a : 

apare k^vy^^sa^Urs Icavir em pr<tjdpattb I 
mihUmi {smai ?) rocate vtivam tathedam panvariate ft 

339 10 

27, S. K. De. Introduction to J. XIX, fn4 
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poePs eye. The Yicitra Marga has been fiirthci' 

characterised as possessing an unexpressed sense 

beyond the expressive word and the expressed idea 

(mcya-i cLcala-irttihhyam vyatiriktasya vakyartlmsya^ 
i, 40) It also depicts {badhyate) the nature of objects 
as full of emotional intentions (svahhavah sarasakutah^ 
i, 41a) stimulated by superior skill on the part of the 
poet. In short, all phases of striking embellishments 
arg conspicuously present in this Marga and some 

indescribable artistic ^excellence prevails throughout 
(lenapi lamanlyena imc^tryenopabrmMtah i, 41c-d). 

It will be clear from the above that mde scope has 
. been preserved m this Marga for the poets^ depiction 
^ of Rasa, Dhvani and particularly Alamkara. The first 
four verses, i, 34-37 discuss the important part which 
the figures of poetry play in this Marga. Verses 
i, 40-41 determine the place of Dhvani and Rasa 
respectively. From what can be gleaned from the 
character of Dhvani and Rasa here, it apx^ears that 
Kuntaka does not differ fundamentally from the Dhvani 
theorists in his conception of these two elements. To 
the process of ahhvvyalti he explicitly agrees as will be 
clear from his remarks : — tad-aiirikta-'crUer miyasya 
vyangya-bkutasya-bhivyakhk Lnyate ( p. 64, 11. 7-8). 
And last of all Kuntaka appears to admit in i, 38-39 
and i, 42 that sometimes the beauty of a poem may 
not be explained in terms of Rasa, Dhvani or any poetic 
figure but the fact remains that the poem imx^arts a 
profound delight to the reader^s mind. This, Kuntaka 
thinks, is due to the peculiar power of the poets^^skill 
which he calls ukh-imcitrya and vah olti-vaiaitrya. This 
vdkrokti-vaidtrya^ as we have "^previously seen, runs 
throughout all poetic compositions but it is better felt 
when the beauty of the composition cannot be explained 
in terms of any of the orthodox poetic elements. 
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The four Gunas, which belong to the Vicitra Msrgk, 
have been thus characterised : — 

(1) MADHURYA — being itself free from loose- 
ness®^ {tyakta-saithzlyam i, ,44c), it contributes to the 
charmingness of diction {banclM-bandhuratangatam yati i, 
44d) and displays a certain amount of the poets^ peculiar 
skill (vmdagdhya-sycwdt i, 44a). 

(2) PRASAD A — It has been defined in two different 
verses. The first verse appears to be a curious blending 
of two contradictory charactqfistics®® — namely, this 
excellence consists of uncompounded expressions (perhaps 
to ensure a quick grasp of the sense) as well as some 
amount of compactness ojah sprsan^uttanataya vyava- 
sthitah) which he attributes to the presence of compound 
ivords (ojasah samasamtl vrth}i...vrih on i, 45, p. 66). 
The second definition implies ease of comprehensions 
due to the close connection between sentences just like 
the association between the words®®. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is very slight 
distinction between the different aspects of the Prasada 
as found in the two Margas. The characteristics involved 
in both of the verses here are almost equivalent to 
those enumerated in the vrtti under i, 31, in connection 
with the Sukumara Marga. Kuntaka himself explicitly 
lays down that Prasada as found in the first verse in 
Vicitra Marga is almost the same as that in the 
Sukumara Marga, a touch of Ojas or compactness of 

28. 'I his coi responds partly to Dandm's §lesa. 

29. asamasia-pada-njyasah praszddhah 'kavi-vartmani ! 
kiHcid ojah $pHan prUyah pi adsUdo *pyatra driyate H 

h 45 - 

30 giimakani mhadhyanie vUhye vahyUntaiany apt | 
padUmtiaira Wpyesa prasadasyaparah "kramah || 

h 464 
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structure due to the presence of compounds words being 
only an additional characteristic here {purvasmin 
prasMa-lakmne saty c^aJ^samspariam&lram iha vidhlyate 
p. 67 ). 

(3) LAVANYA — is conspicuously present where the 
words {padai}}.) which are made up of short and long 
(due to their being immediately previous to some 
conjunct) syllables {hrasmiJ} samyogpurvai^ca, i, 47 c), do 
not drop the visargas {alupta-visargd/ntaiJj, i, 47a) but are 
closely connected with qne another {protailj, pamsparam 
i, 47b) 

(4) ABHIJATYA — ^is found where the composition 
is neither too soft {nMi-lwnialaechayam, i, 48a) nor too 
harsh {nati-Mthmyam udvahat, i, 48b) but it is charming 
by reason of the profound skill of the poet ( praiidhi- 
nirmitajn, i, 48d). 

Kuntaka remarks that the Chinas attached to the 
Vicitra Marga are practically not much different in 
character from those of the SukumSra Marga. On the 
other hand, these are the selfsame Gunas with some 
additional characteristics such as have naturally crept 
in on account of the emphasis laid upon the poets^ 
aharya-Muiala.^^ But judging independently, it is 
difficult to see how excepting PrSsada (which may 
somehow be taken to have developed from the character 
of the same Gu^ia as attributed by Kuntaka in the 
vrtti under i, 31), the oiher Gunas of the Vioitta MSrga 
have any likeness with the corresponding Gujjias of the 
Sukumara Msrga unless it is conceded that (i) the 

31, For a comparative study of theGutjas m the two MSigas, 
Haradatta Sarma’s paper on ‘Kuntaka’s Conception of Gugas’ m 
I. H Q. June, 1932, p. 265 

32. eva^ suMmnm-PihitSnUm eva guif&mm vicitre 'ka$ci4 
atiiayaff samfMyata iti hoddhavyoM (p, 69). 
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characteristics of Lavanya as shown in i, 47 (Vicitra 
M^rga) illustrate the aspects varna^vmyctsa-vicchiUi and 
pada-sandhmiasampat as referred to in i, 32 (Sukumara 
Marga), (ii) the character of Abhijatya as found in the 
first two feet of i, 48 (Vicitra) illustrate the smtipe^alatd, 
referred to in i, 33 and (iii) the epithet p 7 ^audhi->mrmitam 
in i, 48 stands in contrast with smbhavar7nasr9;ia€ehayam 
in i, 33 because the one demands the poets^ aM?'ya 
Icausala and the other sahaja, 

^ The Madhyama Marga, as we have already seen, 
is an admixture of the other two Margas. Here, both 
the poets^ natural skill and the power of his artistic 
ornamentation shine equally (sahajdharya-iobha'iisaya- 
ialinau i, 49c-d). All the charms that are derived from 
the two extreme types of poetry vie with one another 
in this type [spm^dhayd, yatra vartante marga-dvitaya- 
$ampada}}..A, 51c-d) and it is equally attractive to readers 
of all tasites {n^nd^ruci-manoJmrah i, 51&). All the Gunas 
like Madhurya and others manifest their two-fold character 
( as found in the extreme Margas ) and consequently 
enhance the structural excellence. Those who want to 
maintain a high standard of poetic beauty in which a 
natural grace as well as the art. of decoration should 
equally thrive, take a special delight in this mode of poetic 
speech like a gallant fellow who practises a neat toilet®®. 


33. aUUrocdkinafi hecicchUya’>vatctirya~ra%jake I 

vidagdha-nepathya mdhau hhujahga tva sUdaiUh H i, 5 iSf. 

afocahinah literally means *the discontented* The simile 
has been very suitable here. Just as a gallant fellow frequently 
changes his toilet, tests this and that till he thinks hiniself to be 
properly dressed, the discontented writer also cannot test satisfied 
with a particular kind of composition. His very nature prompts 
him to follow whatever he finds convenient for him^ it being 
understood, that he possesses the necessary power to adopt both 
the modes. of poetic speech according to his sweet Wilh 
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Besides the group of four Gunas characterising the 
Sukumara and the Vicitra Margas, Kuntaka enumerates 
two other Gunas, namely, AUCITYA and 8AUBHAGYA 
which, in his opinion, should be present in all compositions. 
They are common to the three Margas. 

(i) AUCITYA or propriety is the striking 
expression in which the excellence of an object is rightly 
depicted®^. To observe propriety is an essential factor 
in describing any object and, as a matter of fact, without 
it the poets^ art fails to igipart charm. 

In the verse : 

upagiTi puruhutasym^a senamvesas 
tatam aparam ifodres tvad-balany dvasantii \ 
dhnivam iha karmas te diirdhardJi sanmkarse 
sitra-goja-mcida4elJiarsaiirabliam na ksamante ii 

V. J. p. 72. 

the speaker wants to express the Majesty of the king 
concerned and this has been done in a fitting way by 
the figure Vyatireka which does not really establish the 
superiority of the king to Indra but describes his 
Majestic glory. Hence, the aUsaya involved in the 
figure Vyatireka has not been taken recourse to for its 
own sake but merely to observe the propriety in describing 
the king^s glory. 

Aucitya has been further defined as that quality 
where the object of description is overshadowed, as it 
were, by the excellent or superior character of the speaker 
or the person spoken to®®. It consists in imparting 
such peculiarity to the matter of discourse as may appear 

34. cMjasena svabhUvasya mahattvam yena posyaie J 
prakUrei^a tad auciiyam ucttahkyana’^jlvitam || i, 53, 

35, yatra mUuh pramMur vU vacyam iohha'tUayinn j 
acaKHyaU svahh'&oena tad apy amity am my ate || . i, 54, 
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to be in full conformity with the character of the speaker 
or of the person spoken to. In the verse, 

sarlra-matrena 7iarendra hsfhmi— 
nabhasi tlrtha-p') aUpaditarddhih i' 
aranyal opatta-phala-prasuhh I 
stmibena ^ilvara iravahstah ii 

V. J. p. 73 cited from Raghuvamsa V, 15. 
the speaker is the sage Kautsa and consequently the 
comparison of king Raghu (who has completely exhausted 
his wealth) with the stalk (from which the corn has been 
taken by the sages) is very apt in his mouth. In fact 
Raghu^s comparison with anything else would have been 
out of place under the circumstances described. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Dhvani theorists 
judge the importance of auciiya in connection with 
Rasa alone. They frame some binding rules for the 
observance of auciiya or propriety so that the poet 
is not free to write anything he lilces but he must carefully 
consider the situation that he wants depict and anything 
that is likely to prove detrimental to it must be 
rigorously abandoned. Thus arises the necessity of 
regulating the character of the vdktr, the vacya, the 
bham, vibhava and anubhava etc., in conformity with 
the Rasa which the poet wants to depict. Any violation 
of this rule of propriety gives rise to a violation of 
Rasa (rasa^-bhaiiga) or (I'asabhasa) ^ ^ and therefore 
it is to be discredited by all means. Even the style of 
composition must be in harmony with the nature of the 
subject. Ksemendra was so much impressed with the 
necessity of the observance of propriety that he wrote 
a separate book, the Aucitya-vicara-carccS, in which he 

36* anaucity'did vie nanyad rasabhahgasya h'^rai^am | 
prasiddhaucitya-handhas iu f asa^yopamsat para j) 

Quoted in the Dhvanyaloka, p. 145. 
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boldly laid down that audtya is the very sonl of poetry. 
Although Kuntaka’s definition of audtya is not very 
precise, yet he has maintained its all-important character 
by rcgardmg it as an excellence present in all the 
varieties of kavya. 

(ii) SAUBHlGYA— has been defined under i, 22 
as ’prahbhia-samramhhor^halabhUtam cetanciHUxmafIiS,i'i- 
fvalaksaium — the quabty of giving a peculiar delight 
to the mind as a result of the full play of the poets’ 
power. In i, 55 the same thing is meant although in 
an abbreviated form®’. In the next verse Kuntaka, 
remarks that this Guna results from the poets’ knowledge 
of all the resources of good composition and as such 
it is an essential factor in poetry. 

It wiU appear from the above although Kuntaka treats 
of the Gunas in connection with Eiti or Marga, he does 
not restrict them to that element alone as has been done 
by the Eiti theorists. In fact,J ^ coiu s aption of EltL 
wider thanlt^ fif Vamanfl.. Thus, he 
enumerates three Ritis corresponding to the three d/istant 
varieties of kS,vya, classified on the basis of the poets’ 
{akti, vyutpatti and abhyasa. Vakrokti, which, in his 
opinion, is ^e very life of poetry, naturally predminates, 
in all the varieties of k&vya and for the matter of that in 
all the Margas or Eltis^yVakrokti, in its turn, has been 
dassified into six Cerent varieties, including within its 
wide scone all the important poetic elemmts ol the 
. nrtjiAdnx schools viz Basa, Dhavani and AlamkSra. 
It follows, therefore, that aU the poetic elements (Rasa, 
Dhvani and Alamkara) cannot but attach themselves to 
one or other of Kuntaka’s Eltis— a position apparently 
in conflict with that of most of the orthodox theorists. 

37. ^.,,„yad<irihaM praitbhct havtb k 

Sfcmvak sa^rdthate tasya guv.ab savhhUgyam ucyaie || 
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I Kuntaka dqes not appear to have observed any theoreti- 
cal distinction between the different elements of kaiya 
as such and considering the all-important character of 
his theory of Vakrokti, it is idle to expect him to have 
drawn such a clear-cut distinction. Thus, aharya-sobha 
which is the characteristic feature of the Vicitra Marga 
depends mostly upon the employment of poetic figures or 
Alamkaras. Dhvani and Rasa are elements which have 
unhampered scope in all the Margas. The Guna Prasada 
as belonging to the SukurnSra Marga has been defined * in 
terms of Rasa and V^krokti. The Gunas, Saubhagy a 
and Aucitya, ai^said to be present in all compositions 
irrespective of the fact tbat they con^aa rTRasa or BKvani. 
l^L^se are iac^^ bring home to us the TutiEty 

of looking for a clear-cut distmction between one poetic 
element and another in the treatment of Euntaka. He 
has never ignored the othodox elements. On the contrary, 
he has recognised them whenever they came in his way 
l^ut at the same time he is very particular not tp establish 
the superiority of one over the others So lonig as th e 
different po etic ele ments of the ort h odox schools con sti- 
tute a partmp lfljTpis ^ of Ms theory qi Vakrofe, t key 
aU stand on the sar^.^, leve l — one is never superior to 'lii^ 
bthSL In his opinion beauty is bjeauty ; it ought to be 
judged in its entirety. You may call the decorating element 
of the k^vya a Guna or an Alamkara, that is not of 
essential importance. 

It is also worth mentioning that Kuntaka has tried 
to keep his Gunas generally free all touch of minor 
technicalities. He has attrib,uted to them broad character- 
istics as far as possible and has enumerated only a few 
of them, leaving it for the rei^dor^ to judge for themselves 
thp yarious poetic e:^cellences which the poet might 
display. He joharactenses the Jprunas as 
(p. Ill Varieties of poetic beauty. He appears 
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to hold that by the term gima we should understand 
excellence' which is the usual connotation of the word 
In the theory of poetry we should mean by it poetic 
excellence' which inevitably varies according to the fancy 
and imagination for different poets and the taste and^ 
power of appreciation of the readers. It does not brook’ 
ngid definition or hard-and-fast and stereotyped classifi- 
cation. The merit of a poem depends entirely on the 
individual power and skill of the poet concerned. 
Kufitaka himself has ^clearly remarked na punah 
sHkahjena saf-kavi-haus^la-prakaranam kenaetd api 
svarupam abhzdhatmn pm^yate (p. 71). 

We should note here that with all his attempts at 
demonstrating this fundamental fact with regard to the 
standards of poetics, Kuntaka's characterisation of the 
Gunas and for the matter of that of the theory of 
poetry itself lacks precision. We have already seen that 
it is difficult to understand how the second set of his 
Gunas belonging to the Vicitra Marga is a direct 
development from the first s^. And even the indivi- 
dual Gunas do not always bring a definite idea of the 
characteristics they represent. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish a particular Guna from another in the 
same Marga. For instance, in Suku mara M arga, the 
Guna Abhijatya serves equaUy to regaIe""‘tE^ .^d 
enrapture the heart of the reader and as such it is no t 
theprefeally differSrfcnr^ Ma^urya where th^ \yp rd 
stocture possesses, amongst other charact eristics, 
sruU-^mnyatva and artha'-ramm^yqi var^^xi in 

both the Gunas Madhurya and L avanya are involved the 
beauty of word-structure and the ckaHSTit affords, one 
would like to understand wherein the beauty of structure 
lies and in what different ways the two Gupas work so 
as to delight the reader. The sweet and melodious 
verses which embody the karilms and the grand literary 
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style of the vrtti which contains an exposition of tnem 
do not always help the reader to form any definite 
impression except that Kuntaka combines in him the 
rare qualities both of a critic and of a poet. He has 
0 ^ course, spare d no pains to form a d efinite and uniqiie 
Sieory of poetry. Yet his theory has remajaedTindefim^ 

to Hs^eadS^ " 



But this is not the fault of Kuntaka alone. If his 
theory is indefinite, the treatment of some of the writers 
of the orthodox schools is equally mechanical and 
confusing. The earlier theorists, in their attempt 
at precision, had made their treatment narrow and too 
much mechanical (as will be partly evident from the 
individual Gunas of Vamana and Dandin). Kuntaka, 
while trying to keep himself free from such narrowness 
and to form a comprehensive theory of poetic beauty, ^ha_s 
allowed himself to be drawn into grandiloquent expre- 
s m^s and vague generalisation s. TEB'"*l$5sition of the 
Dhvani theorists, in spite oF their attempts to explain 
the deeper aspects of poetry, is sometimes so confusing 
that the student of the Alamkara-§astra finds himself 
puzzled when he is lost in the ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty five varieties of Dhvani and the divisions and 
subdivisions of Utpreksa.^® We must not forget that in 
the treatment of one who, on principle, keeps an eye on 
the scope of individual power, some amount of vagueness 
and lack of precision is bound to come in just as, on 
the contrary an attempt at precision inevitably shuts 
out the scope of broad generalisation. It is, therefore, 
fair to admit that each theorist has formulated his 
theory in the best possible way he could and we shall 
be easily reconciled to all minor defects of every 
writer if we remember a plain but indisputable fact that 

38. cf Kavyaprakasa, suira 65, ch. IV, and Sahityadarpa^a. 
(Kars 686-91) cb. X, respectively. 
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the writers of the Alamkara-ISstra undertook tlie diffibult, 
nay, impossible, task of formulating a definite theory 
about something which is by its very nature indefinable. 
It may be safely asserted, therefore, that the defects 
spoken of do not greatly minimise the iniportance of 
Euntaka^s treatment. On the other hand, due credit 
must be paid to him for being the only writer in the 
whole rarig^ of Alamkara literature to have touched 
upon the element of individuahty in poetic composition 
— a question altogether ignored by the orthodox theorists. 
But the sturdy independence, which prompted him to 
formulate a novel theory of Poetics without adherifig to 
the teachings bf the orthodox schools, was responsible 
for his failure to attract any following in the later history 
of the discipline. 


B 

BHOJA 

Bhoja, author of the Sarasvati-kan.thabharana^ appears 
to follow a tradition quite different from the orthodox 
speculations although his treatment maintains in many 
places, unmistakable traces of the influence of most of 
his predecessors of the pre-dhvani schools. His work 
is undoubtedly a compilation like the Alamkara portion 
of the Agnipurana of which we shall treat later on. 


I. Here we' shall discuss BHoja’s tteatment only so far as 
is found m this book. It has not been possible for Us to utilise 
his other woik, the l^iiigara-pfsafeisd, a faikhuscript of which is 
lying only m the Govt. Oriental Mss.^ Library; Msidras, 
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But although he has not been able to weaire any thediy 
worth the name due credit must be given to him for 
presenting us with the traditional infotination and 
explaining it profusely with dopioils illusti’atioils choseh 
from the earlier texts of Sanskrit Literature. 

In his definition of kavyd (nircJosam gunavat 1cavya7n 

alamkmmr alamkrtam rasUnviiam i, 2) he mentions 

the different elements of poetry somewhat uncritically. 
Although ho mentions Rasa in his definition, he does 
not, appear to assign to it a mors important place than 
to Guna and Alamkara. It is needless to mention that, 
like all other writers, he requires kat ya to be kept clear 
oi Dosas and in the very first chapter of kis work he 
deals with DosaS that are to be carefully avoided. As 
a matter of fact he would recoinmend no oh.4 to the 
composing of poetry who has hot qualified himself 
properly understanding the characteristics of the 
different Dosas belonging to pada, vUkya and vUkyUrtha^ 
The Dosas are enumerated as sixteen under each of 
these three classes, but we are not directly concerned 
with them here excepting the Aritimat set of vUkyadoqas 
i, 19-20. The Aritimat, as the very name indicates^ 
serves to make Riti defective by the prominence given to 
the mparyayas or opposites of some standard excellence 
in a composition. This set of Dosas has been divided 
into three classes according as they belong to the sphere 
of the word, the sense or both®. To each of these three 
classes belong three individual Dosas so that we have 

1, eva^ v’&kyUnUm ca yah ( 

dosUn hey at ay's, veth sa AUvyaih kartaih ^Y%ati i( i. 58. 

2. gwyMm dHyate yatra tUsddlna'h vtparyaya^ I 
artUmad it% prahus tat tHdhktha pi ackkidte 
tahdUrthohhaya^yogasya p^lidJtUnyM P'rath'aikdM tridhU | 
h'hutv'd ilesUdi-yogena punas iHMpaJ^^aU K 1, 28-29, 
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^together nine viparyaya-dosas corresponding to the 
nine out o£ ten standard excellences of Dandin. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that Bhoja really 
deals with two sets of Gunas, vix, (1) one set of nine 
Gunas in connection with the Ritis and (2) an indepen- 
dent set of twenty-four Gunas. The first set of nine 
Gunas, however, also appears enumerated by the same 
names in the other set but that it forms a separate set 
by itself is clear from the fact that the nine Gunas 
mentioned under this set do not often bear the same 
characteristics as the nine enumerated in the other 
set. These nine Gunas mentioned in connection with 
the Ritis have not, however, been exactly defined or 
characterised but their nature and function have to be 
comprehended by imphcation from the Aritimat set 
of Dosas which are said to be the viparyayas of these 
Gunas. 

From the manner of Bhoja^s treatment of the 
Aritimat set of Dosas, it will appear that regarding the 
Gunas that are attached to the Ritis, Bhoja^s views are 
almost similar to those of Dandin. The following 
table of Bhbja^s viparyayas will show to what extent 
Bhoja has been directly influenced by Dandin in the 
matter : — 

viparyaya^dosas Corresponding Gupas 

deducible from them, 

L Sithila (looseness) 

(illustration — same as Slesa (compactness) 

Dan^^s i, 43.) 

IL Visama (un-evenness) 

(illustration — same as Samata (evenness) 

Dan^^s i, 48.) 
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III. Eathora (harshness)® 

(illustration — different Saukumaryya ( soft- 

from Dandin^s)^ ness to be distinguish- 

ed from looseness)® 

IV. Aprasanna (Parfetchedness) 

(illustration — same as Prasada (Lucidity) 

Dan^n^s i, 46) 

V. Neyartha (inference of sense) 

(illustration'- same as Arthavyakti (explicit- 

Dandin^s i, 74) ness of sense). 

VI. Gramya (vulgarity) 

(illustration — same as Kanti ( dignity or 

Dandin^s 1, 63) agreeability) 

VII. Asamasta (absence of com- 

pound words) Ojas ( abundance of 

(illustration— taken from compound words). 

(Dan^n^s madhurya- 
viparyaya i, 59) 

VIII. Anirvyudha (incompletness) 

(illustration— own) ® Madhurya (sweetness) 

3. saukumarya^vtparyasat kathora upajayate 1, 32. 

4. asitarhtug adricchtt svah-ksitUm patir admdrk 
amidbhih ^ubhiadrgdrsiaxr dvtso ^eghmymsia H 

i, illustrative verse 43. 

atraU-hatharatvad asaukumaryavt suprailiam eva, 

The above verse has been cited from Bhamaha 1. 46, where 
It appears as an illustration of a non-techmcal Dosa, \ix,, Gudha- 
sabdabhidhana. The meaning is* hidden in the sense that it is 
arrived at in a round-about way. For instance, asitartituk means 
*^the son {tuk) of one who has ( 1. e. leaves behind ) a black {astta 
*not white) path {yti) Bhoja, however, judges the Do§a here 
.from the point of view of handha alone, 

5. See pp. 72-3..,ch. V, where the question has been dis- 
cussed in connection with Daigid^ff s SukumSral§. 

6 . nakhtntm ca nadlnaM ca ^yi^gtnam &a&tYa^pai}in'dm 1 

‘ navoa kart any strl^u rUja-kuls^u ca ji i, ill. v, 48* 
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" IX. Analamkara (want of strik- 
ingness) 

(illustration-own)^ Audarya (elevation) 

It may be seen from the above table that the Aritimat 
set of Bhoja^s Dosas numbers nine instead of ten 
because of Dosa corresponding to the Samadhi-guna of 
the Eiti theorists is lacking in his enumeration. Most 
of tbe mpqryayq-dosas of Bhoja correspond generally 
in form and spirit to the viparyayas of Dandin and he 
quotes very often the illvistrations of particular vtparyayas 
from the latter^s treatment. Dan^^s GrSmya-dosa is 
the vtparyaya corresponding to his arthajuadhiirya, 
whereas Bhoja treats it as a viparyaya of Kanti which 
could not be justified if Bhoja^s Kanti were to imply, 
like Bandings, absence of the unnatural. It is likely, 
therefore, that in Bandings Kanti Bhoja lays emphasis 
upon the expression sarm-^agat-^kantam (== agreeable to 

the whole world Bandin, i, 85), whereas Gramyata 

implies a manner of expression in vogue the unsophisticated 
people, creating a sense of aversion in the cultured 
class alone. We have seen that Bandin did not mention 
any viparyaya corresponding to his Audarya-Guna 
since the particular Gupa was, in his opinion, to be 
seen in both the Gauda and the Vaidarbha modes. The 
want of striking pharm involved in Bhoja^s Analamkara 
has heep expjjpitly stated ( a, i, i, 42-43 ) to Ige due 
to the absence of any expression of some high merit 
or of any praiseworthy epithet as involved in Bandings 
Udarata (i, 76 and i, 79). Bhoja^s illustrative verse 
dlrgJiapuccha etc. of this Bosa contains some insignificant 
epithets and in this sense it may be justified as an 

7. dtrgkapuccha§ caluspa^a^ ^ajcud^m-llarnbi^-kamhala^ } 
btillvardas i^y.am atti mukhma saJk i( 

}, fiU V. 49. 
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appropriate illustration of the %i^aryayci of Aiidarya, 
Bhoja^s idea of Dandin^s Msdhurya was surely ill- 
conceived. If Bandings Madhurya clearly implies 

(i) absence of vulgarity and (li) a special type of 
Anuprasa, it is really difficult to say how the illustrative 
verse nakhinam ca etc. in connection with Bhoja^s 
Anirvyudha-dosa contains viparyaya corresponding to 
that particular Guna. Is it to be understood that the verse 
in question is defective because it contains tw nUmiprusa 
accepted, according to Dandin, in the Gauda mode instead 
of irutymiiiprasa accepted in the Vaidarbha ? This is a 
fine logic indeed ! Surely Bhoja does not specifically 
mention that a deviation from the Vaidarbha mode 
gives rise to the Aritimat set of Dosas ! From Bhoja^s 
it seems that he does not take Madhurya in the 
techical sense in which Dandin has understood it 
but generally means by it a sweetness of sense^ which 
in his opinion, is lacking in the verse in question. 
Besides, the verse possesses, in Bhoja^s opinion, 
a lack of uniformity due to the use of different vibhaktis 
in connection with the same word liH^asa, This 
appears to correspond rather to the vipa?*yaya of 
Vtoana^s Samata ( p. 101 above ) and not at all to that 
ofDandin^s Madhurya. Bhoja^s quotation, therefore, of 
Dandin^s definition of MMhurya in this connection 
becomes altogether meaningless. It only shows that 
he has lost the spirit of Dandin^s treatment. Lastly, 
it is also difficult to see why absence of compound words 
involved in the viparyaya of Ojas should be a defect 
of poetry. Even if it be so, Bhoja^s attempt to support 


8 . . nahhinUm ca nadlnam ceh sasthyaniac cakd>?e^a rUer 

Mpakrame ^frigindm §astra*pai^tnUm tii Gahd>ra-mri3ahUt sirlsu 
rUjakulesu ceti &asih>parUyagM amadhurnrthatvncca mndhurya^ 
vip0ryaya'^n'Sffftay(^^ ^cthdu^pi'^cidh^Ho guy>a**viparyayo 

p, 19 , under all. v» u 4-3. 


20 
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his position by the particular quotation from Dauclin 
(Bh. 1 , 37=D. 1 , 60) IS curious Why should the verse 
smmah Ihauih IJialah kantah etc (Bli. i, ilLv. 47=D. 
1 , 59) be discarded as an example of Asamasia-clom on 
the ground that there are baidha-pai 'iisya and handha- 
scafhdya involved in it ? It is likely that Bho]a himself 
was conscious of his weak point that absence of 
compounds as such does not render a poem defective 
and so he rejected Dandm^s verse smaiah kharah etc. 
in consideration of the fact that it gives rise to some other 
defects, namely, hmidha-satthilya and handha-panisya* 
But admitting the fact that these viparyayas, as a class of 
vei'itable Dosas, do not attach themselves to any 

particular Riti, why should the daksinatyab be specially 
mentioned as disapproving of this kind of composition 
{ato naiva}n,.JaksinatyU}p prayu7hjate.,X^ 37c-d) ? 

In spite of such discrepancies there can hardly be any 
doubt that Bhoja was indebted to Dandin in evolving 

this set of Dosas and in his conception of the corres- 
ponding set of Gunas These Gunas, in Bhoja^s 

treatment do not appear to form the inseparable 
characteristics of any particular Riti but they are common 
to all the Ritis The Ritis in general would suffer 
from deficiency if, instead of the Gunas, there vipuTydyus 
were present in them. It is for this that these i^paryayas 
constitute a set of Dosas of which the name has been 
rightly given as Aritimat We have already seen (Ch. V. 
pp. 60-61 fn.) that there is a marked difference between 
the treatments of Dandin and Bhoja regarding the 
application of the Bhoja accepts vaiparliya 

or opposite as the only meaning of viparyaya and 
whatever possesses a characteristic opposite to that of 
a Guna is a Dosa. On this point Bhoja^s indebtedness 
to Vsmana also cannot be doubted. Vamana^s dictum 
gnna-viparyayatmano dosUJ^ influenced him to a great 
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extent and led him to the extreme position that tlie 
}'ipanjmja^ of the standard Gunas do not sometimes 
create a separate Riti as Dandin thinks, but form a 
distinct set of Dosas which are detrimental to all Ritis. 

Bhojais treatment of the Ritis is somewhat unique. 
Ho does not treat Riti as a separate element of poetry 
but includes it under the sabdalamlcaras^ which appear 
111 chapter II of his work. He gives a derivative defini- 
tion of the term Riti and takes it to be synonymous with 
Marga which he describes as |he way or manner ‘of 
composition which the people of Vidarbha and other 
lands follow.^® The spirit involved in Bhoja^s Riti, 
therefore, partly approximates Kuntaka^s Marga which he 
understood to be Itadvpy astliana-dieiu oft mode of poetic 
practice^ although the scope of the element dififers in the 
treatment of the two writers—Kuntaka^s Marga being 
clastic in character, Bhoja^s Riti comparatively limited. 
He maintains a larger number of Ritis than any other 
writer of repute We have seen that Dandin dealt with 
only two amongst many ways of speech mz. Vaidarbha 
and Gauda. To this Vamana added a third — PaScali, 
all the Ritis in the treatment of both being determined 
by the absence or presence of certain standard Gunas, 


9 This perhaps indicates Bhoja's sense of consistency as 
compared with the wiiter of the Alaihltaia portion of the 
Agnipurana. We ha\e seen that in his definition of poetry 
Bhoja mentions all the mam poetic elements excepting Riti and 
Bhvani both of which have been, m fact, included under the 
Alamkaias, Ihis procedure, although open to criticism is not 
without Its own merit, for admitting the fact that a proper 
definition of poetry requires a mention of all the essential 
elements. Bhoja's treatment later on has been quite in confor- 
mity with his definition of poetry. 

' 10. vaidarbhadikrtah panfhnh kazf^e mUrga iti smrtah \ 

rJh ^atnv tit dhutoh s3 vyuipaiiy'3. ilitr ucyaie il ii, 27 . 
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Rudrata enumerated four Eitis adding one Latiyfi to 
Vamana^s enumeration but his Eitis were determined 
chiefly by the absence or presence in varying degrees of 
compound words. Bhoja^s Eitis are six in number, 
namely, Vaidarbhi, Pancali, Gaudiya, Latiya, Avantika 
and Magadhi, the last two being added to the enumeration 
of Rudrata. It is to be noted that Bhoja^s Eitis are 
determined both by the presence or absence of certain 
standard excellences as in the treatment of the Eiti 
theorists and of compound words as in Eudrata. This 
is not surprising becaule his work being encyclopaedic 
in character attempts at compiling the views of different 
theorists. Thus (1) the Vaidarbhi Riti is marked by a 
few compound words and presence of all the Gunas.^'^. 
(ii) The PaScali may contain compounds of not more 
than five or six words. The Giinas Madhiirya and 
Saukumarya should predominate therein, but in any case 
Ojas and Kanti must not be present in it.’® (iii) The 
Gaudi Riti should contain long compounds and the 
Gunas, Ojas and Kanti should prominently shine in it.^* 
(iv) The Avantika again is an intermediate type between 


II iatrasamasa nihiesa^Hes'd.dt-gu'f^a-gumphita | 

mpanci-svara-satibhagya midarbhl rliir tsyate 1| ii, 29* 

The attriDute *vjpa%c%svai a^auhhUgya is probably to imply a 
haimonious unification of all the poetic excellence m this Riti, 

12. samasiorpa'ncasa^padam ojah’kd-nti-vi’varjitUm j 

madhitram suhumaram capancUllm havayo viduIjL (1 ii, 30, 
13 samastUtyuibhaiapad'am oja^-hUnti-guTpanmtUm | 
gaudlyeii vijananti rliim rltt-vicahsanah \ u, 31, 

It is interesting to note that Bhoja's definitions and inter- 
pretation of the Ritis Vaidarbhi, Gaiidiya and Panc5li are almost 
similar to the characteristics of these Ritis cited by Vamana 
( under 1, 2, ) m support of his own definitions. The 

mnhafa was also rightly under the impression that Bhoja 
m^mtained fully the tradition pf Vgmana, 
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Vaidarblii and PaScali — ^it admits of compounds of three 
or four words and there is perhaps no hard and fast rule 
regarding the presence of Gunas.^^ (v) Latiya is a 
peculiar admixture of all the Ritis. It is perhaps meant 
that a particular few or all the Gunas may be present in 
it, and may be marked by compound words of all variable 
length.^® (vi) Magadhi is a defective mode of speech 
where uniformity is lacking throughout the composition, 
i,e, where the composition begins with a particular Eiti 
but it breaks in the interval, making place for some other 
Riti.^ ® 

From the above sketch it seems that by the addition 
of the last three Ritis, namely, Latiya, Avantika and 
Magadhi Bhoja has practically made no improvement 
upon any of his predecessors. The first three Ritis, 
Vaidarbhi, PaScali and GaudiyS have been distinctly 
characterised but the nature of the last named Ritis is 
not clearly understandable. The remark that a particular 
Riti is the admixture of all other Ritis or that it stands 
midway between some other Ritis is either meaningless 
or it unnecessarily enlarges the scope and classification 
of Ritis indefinitely. It appears that some political 
significance has been attached to Bhoja^s Ritis. Bhoja 
was himself the Lord of Avanti and probably this was 
the only reason for naming a Riti after the land ruled 
by him.^^ 

The distinction between Bhoja^s Gunas and Alamkaras 
is not at all well-marked. Although he remarks that 


14. antafUle tu pWHcMl^'vmdarhhyor-ya^'uatisthate | 
sa^vanttkU samastaih syUd dviirais irtcaiui a%^ padath j| 

n, 32. 

15. samasiarltir iMtya rltif ucyate I 11, 33a-b. 

16. Itef anh’vUhe khcL^dtifttxs tu m'&gadht u 11, 33C“d. 

17. vtde S. \\ Bhattacharyya, The Gandi Riti m Theory 
and Practice ( 1 * H. Q June, 1927^ PP* 376 * 394 ) 
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the Ganas occupy a more important place in poetry 
than the Alamkaras^® — his treatment does not in any 
way support his position. From his definition of poetry 
it does not appear that he assigns any special importance 
to any particular element of poetry but that he is going 
to incorporate somehow all the elements in his treatment. 
He has, of course assigned a definite place to Rasa in 
his definition of poetry. With the developed scheme of 
Poetics of the Dhvani school before him he could not 
be’^so indifferent as to^ ignore entirely the prominence 
of Rasa, but he does not seem to give to Rasa 
a theoretic and systematic position in his scheme 
of Poetics. He docs not admit its connexion with Dhvani 
which he included under a particular Guna, — 
Gambhirya ! His nonaccepfcancc of the importance 
of Dhvani, his detailed treatment of external of poetry 
and consequently his failure to correlate Rasa with other 
elements of poetry, his borrowing from early writers 
but failure to realise the spirit of their treatment made 
his work so unsystematic and uncritical that ho could not 
create a school of opinion nor attract any following 
in later times^®. 


1 8 alamkrtam apt ^ravyain na lianjyam gui^avarjitam* I 
, guT^a-yogas tayor muJihyo gunalamkara-yogayoh }l i, 59. < 

ig Vidyanatha and Prakasavarsa are the only writera 
who have followed BhojVs scheme of the Gunas. In the chapter 
entitled Gunaprakaraiia of his work, Vidyanathj^ repeats both 
in spiiit and expressions the definition of Bhoja’s twenty-four 
^abda-gui^as discusbed by him to belong to the aftha as well 
{eiesam gunan'^^tJ- artha-gobaivam apt bead tcchanit p. 334. 1,3), 
Evidently he is referring here to the treatment of Bhoja and 
It appears that he himself does not like to discuss the arthagunas 
separately. It deserves to be noted in this connection that 
Vidyanatha makes a very pertinent remark that all the Gupas 
enumerated by him ’ are not universally treated as positive 
excellences {guin^aiv^m na mtvamtnfmtam p. 322. j.g) because 
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Blioja has nowhere given a general definition of Giinas 
or of Alamkaras but they have been roughly treated as 
embellishments of poetry generally. We arc not told 
which element in what particular way adorns poetry so 
that there is nothing to prevent us from treating certain 
Gunas as Alamkaras and mce versa On this point 
Bhoja^s peculiar position will be still more evident if 
we just consider his treatment of the Ritis. The Riti 
has been treated as one of the sabclalamkaras and the 
Gunas play unimportant part in* his conception of Riti 
but the term has been used also in connection with a 
particular Guna. Thus, Bhoja^s position clearly resolves 
into the curious proposition that some particular 
Alamkara %.e, the Riti is determined by the presence 
of certain Gunas, which is an impossibility if the two 
elements are taken to embellish poetry in two different 
ways. It would appear, therefore, that in spite of his 
direct assertion to the contrary and his quotation of 
the verse yach hhavah vacas cyutam gumhhyah etc. 
following the lead of Vamana, Bhoja really observes no 
theoretical distinction between Gunas and Alamktos 
as external embellishments of poetry. 

He classified the Gunas into three classes ( i, 60 ) 
namely (1) bahya, (2) abhyantam and (3) vaiUsika^ 
The first set corresponds to the ^abdaguna of earlier 
writers ; the second to arthaguna , and those that come 


some of them contam merely ‘absence of fault' {dosa panhaia- 
katvenn gunatvam \hidi, i,^) and as such they aie less charming 
than those which enhance the poetic effect on their own 
account {svaia eva cami^ak^apaketavah'—ihxd, i.8). Prakasavar§a 
appeals to follow Hhoja closely throughout his work. But 
he accepts twenty-t^^o Gurfs each of §abda (n, 7-23) and 
(n, 24-35) in place of Bhoja's twenty-four omitting Gati and 
Prandhi f‘<>m his enumeration. The number of Bhoja's 
Vmiepka-gtii^as however, he has retained all right. 
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under the third set have not been treated by the ortliodox 
writers as a class of technical Gunas. They were 
originally Dosas and have now ceased to be such owing 
to some special circumstances for which they arc called 
specific (vaisesika) Gunas^°. In the enumeration of 
this third set of Gunas one cannot doubt Bhoja^s 
indebtedness to early writers like Bhamaha and Dandin 
who had already admitted the possibility of accepting 
certain Dosas in poetry as valid under particular 
circumstances. Vamana^s teaching that Gunas and 
Dosas of poetry stand in opposite relation to each 
other led Bhoja further to understand, by implication, 
that whatever ceases to destroy the effects of poetry 
becomes a Guna. The number of the technical Gunas 
treated by Bhoja is twenty-four and each of them belongs 
to §abda and ariha. They may be given as follows : — 


Sabdaguna 

(i) Slesa — coalescence 
of words (suUista- 
padata i, 66a) 


(ii) Prasada :~~use of 
words of which the 
sense is well-know 
( prasiddharatha- 
padatvam i, 66c) 


Arthaguna 

(i) the quality of be- 
ing well connected 
(mmtrata) in the 
sequence of events 
(samvidMne i, 
78d)^^ 

Ui) Clarity of sense 
{prakatyam aitha- 
sya i, 79a) 


20. bahya^ ^abdagui^as tesu cantaras ivariha-saMrayaJi ! 
vaUesilias tu te nunam dosatve'pt hi ye gunnJ;i II 

J, 6i. 

21. The spirit involved in this Gu^a and the illustration 
given of it correspond exactly to those of Vamana’s arthailesa 
(see ch* VI, pp 99-101 above). 
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Sabdagnna 

(lii) Samata — absence of 
unevenness {ovais- 
a/myena bhmianam) 
in the three struc- 
tures®’* 

(iv) Madhurya- distinct- 
ness of words 
(pi thakpaclatd i, 
68a, Vamana iii, 1, 
20 ) arising from 
the absence of 
sandhi. 

(v) Sukumarata — abse- 
nce of harshness 
due to the use of 
mostly soft sylla- 
bles. { anisthurd- 
ksara-prdyajn i, 68c 
—Dandin i, 69) 

(vi) Arthavyakti— com- 
pleteness of the 
sentence from the 
words uttered {sam- 
purna-i dkyatvam, i, 
69a}®® 


Arthagvm 

(hi) Nonrelmquishment 
of the sequence of 
ideas {avaisamyam 
kramavatdm, i, 
79c)®® 

(iv) Placidity ( lit. — 
absence of severi- 
ty ) even under 
the influence of 
anger etc. {hodha- 
davaptjatlvratd i, 
80b)®" 

(v) Absence of harsh- 
ness t.e. tenderness 
of ideas {am spin- 
ratva i, 80c) 


(vi) Eaithful descrip- 
tion of the nature 
of things ( si'ardr 
pasya sdksdtkatha- 
nam i, 81a-b)®® 


22. This leminds one of Dandin i, 47 - PP* ^S ’^7 

above), 

23. cf. Vamana, ch, VI, pp. ioi-2 above. 

24. cf. Agnipurana, ch. VIIc, below. 

25. It corresponds paitly to Da^idm's Guna of the same 
name (see ch. V, pp. 73-76 above). 

' . 26. cf. Vamana^s aft/ia^u^a of the same name, ch. VI, 
pp. i66ff, above, 

21 
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Sabdagimci 

(vii) Kanti — Richness of 
words giving rise 
to a dignity in the 
composition icjjvala- 
tvam handhai^ya i, 
efle)**' 

(viii) Audaryya — liveli- 
ness in the compo- 
sition {vilmtaksara-- 
bandhatmm i, 70)® ^ 

(ix) Udattata — mention 
of worthy epithets 
{slaghyair visesa- 
nair yogah i, 70c= 
Bandings Udara in 
i, 79a). 

ix) Ojas — superabund- 
ance of compound 
words {samdsa-bhu- 
yastvam i, 71a== 
Dan^n, i, 80a) 

(xi) Aurjitya— compact- 
ness of structure 
( gadhabandhatd i, 
71 b = Vamana^s 
MbdaguT^a Ojas iii> 
1, 5) 


A) tliagitna 

(vii) Conspicuous pre- 
sence of Rasas 
dlpta-)asatiam i, 
81c==Vamana iii, 
2, 14) 

(viii) Grandeur of glory 
< bhutyutka^'sa i, 
81d) 

(ix) Nobleness of in- 
tention (dsayasya 
utkarsah i, 82a) 


(x) Emphatic asser- 
tion of a certain 
statement [svadh’-^ 
ya-vasdyasya ar^ 
them m§esah^\ 
1 , 82 c-d) 

(xi) Expression of 
anger gone to 
excess {rUclhdha- 
mkdratd i, SSa— 
Dandin^s Urjasvi 
Alamkara ii, *^75 
c) 


27 This is akin to Vamana’s iahdakanU (ibid). 

28. It reminds one of Vamana 111, t, 2a iph» VI, ,p, io6 
above). 
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Sabdaguna 

(xii) Preyas—an agree- 
able statement 
{pnyatarakhyanam 
i, 71c=Dandin^s 
Alamlmra of the 
same name ii, 275a) 

(xiii) Sulabdata — proper 
use of nouns and 
verbs i,e, gramma- 
tical correctness. 
{siiptinam vyiitpat- 
72a”Bhamaha 
i, 14c) 

fxiv) SamMhi — Trans- 
ference of the qua- 
lities of one to the 
other [anyadharmU- 
warn yad anyatra” 
dhiropanam i,72c-d 
=Dandin i, 93) 

(xv) Sauksmya — Use of 
words in which is 
involved a subtlety 
of sense {antahsam- 
jalparupatvam i, 
73a) 

(xvi) G-ambhirya — The 
quality of contain- 
ing all concepts of 


Arihagima 

(xii) Preference of a 
particular object 
( arthesvabhlstaiU 
i,83b)' 


(xui) Use of auspicious 
expression for 
inauspicious idea 
{dm'iinesu ada'iu^ 
narthaparyayah i, 
83c-d)^" 

(xiv) Recourse to a 
pretext ( 'vyajava-- 
lambanam i, 84a) 
in order to justify 
one^s position. 


(xv) Comprehension of 
one^s inner feeling 
from external 
gestures s^hsma- 
rthabhidaHanam 
i, 84c) 

(xvi) Dependence upon 
tjxe rules of 
Sastr^^ {^astrUrth^ 


39* It corresponds to one of Ihe Gug^as m the Agnipuiai^ia 
the Prasaaty^ m 546/21^23 (cf* ch, Vilip below). 
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Sabdagiim 
Dhavni ( dhvani- 
mattci i, 73c) 

(rvii) Yistara — analytic 
expression o£ idea 
( oyasena iiktih i, 

(xviii) Saiiksepa— Synther 
tic expression of 
idea {samasenabht- 
dlianam i, 74a) 


Ai ihagitna 
saryapelsatvcwi, i, 
85a) 

(xvii) a gradual mani- 
festation of the 
intended sense 
{arthai ikakih i, 
85c) 

(xviii) Brevity in which 
an extensive topic 
is expressed in a 
single sentence 
{arthasya sain- 
vrUh i, 85d) 


30, This perhaps refers to a composition wheie the 
meaning is cleai to the reader only when he knows the 
technicalities involved in the injunctions of iastra. As for 
instance the meaning of the given vei se 

maitryadt-ctUa^partkarmamdo v idhaya 
kle§a~prahaitamtha labdha-^ahljayogUh J 
khyMim ca sattva^purusanyatayadhigamya 
varichantt tarn apt samadhibhyto niioddhum H 

1, ill . V, 1 14 cited from Sisupalavadha, IV, 55. 

will not be intelligible unless one knows the meaning of the 
philosophical terms maiUya-kleta etc, 

31. It IS akin to Vamana's third variety of arthapraudht 
(see ch. VI, p. 95 above), 

3a. This is partly equivalent to fourth variety (samUsa) 
of Vamana's artkapfaudhi with this difference that whereas m 
Vaiiiana*s SamUsa several complete sentences are shoitened 
into a single sentence by convenient grammatical forms, here 
great incidents which would otherwise have been described 
at length are expressed briefly m a single sentence or a half verse^ , v 
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Sahdagunci 

(xix) Sammitatva — the 
use of exactly as 
many words as are 
required to under- 
stand the sense 
( yavadartlmpada - 
tiojin i, 74c)®® 

(xx) Bhavika — utteran- 
ce out of a deep 
emotion (bhavato 
vakyavrthh i, 75a) 


(xxi) Grati — orderly se- 

quence of ascent 
and descent {aroM-- 
varohayoh kramdh 
i, 75c-d=Vamana^s 
sabdaguna SamMhi, 
iii, 1, 12) 

(xxii) Riti — continuance 
or maintenance of 
the original manner 
{upakramasya nir- 
vahah, i 76a)®^ 


Arthagimri 

(xix) Suitability or 
exact matching of 
word and sense 
(Sabdarthaii yat)a 
tidyatc stall i, 86a) 


(xx) A trend of speech 
having a particu- 
lar intention in- 
volved in it. 

( $abhiprayolti-vi- 
nynsah^ i, 86c) 

(xxi) Comprehension of 
one meaning fiom 
another (arthud 
arthariatarasyav- 
agamah=^i, 87a-b) 


(xxii) The sequence of 
actions from the 
very beginning 
( utpattyUdikriya-- 
kmmaJjf i, 87d) 


33. It appears to coriespond to Vatnana's a 7 thagu 7 }a Prasada 
(see ch. VI, pp. 99 above). 

34, It possiDly contains an absence of Prakrama-bhangadosa, 
and It appears to approximate §ab(*a^samatn of Vainana (ch. VI, 
pp. IOI-2 above) which involves a uniformity in the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end. 
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Arfhagima 

(xxiii) Bringing out the 
sense intended 
witli some amount 
of delicacy so as 
to avoid any vul- 
garity ( yacli svar~ 
tho bhangya 
hhavyo^ bhidhiyate 
i, 88a-b)®^ 

(xxiv) Bringing out the 
intended meanings 
{vivalmtartha-nir- 
vahah i, 88c) in 
short clauses con- 
sisting of finely 
chosen words and 
expressions®® 

Bhoja then proceeds to discuss the third sot of his 
Gunas, namely, those that are Gunas in spite of being 
faults. Like the Dosas, the vaiSesika Gunas have been 
classified into three classes according as they belong to 
(1) the pada, (2) the valcya and (3) the vakydrtha. We 
shall discuss here the miiesika Gunas corresponding 
only to the padadosas just to ascertain the general 
character of this set of Bhoja^s Gunas. The other two 

35* Ihis seems to correspond fo Vamana's arthaguf^a 
Udarata, defined as agi'Smiyatvam (ch. VI, p io6 abo^e) Bhoja^s 
illustration too, evam'^saundarya etc ), is the same as that of 
VSmana's Gu^ia just mentioned. It appears that his expression 
bhvay^ in Bhoja*s arthagui^a Ukti brings in the idea of absence of 
vulgarity. 

36 . Ramsmha explicitly remai ks • ka*uer abhimatasya 
hhwyasdpy arikasya slmfenatva v^yena pruUpadanam fraudht^ 
(com. on i, 88<?, p. 74). 


Sabdaguna 

(xxiii) Ukti — a particular 
cleverness of 

speech {vihsta 
bhanitih i, 76c) on 
which perhaps a 
statement can be 
made to the point. 


(xxiv) Praudhi — expres- 
sions involving a 
depth or maturity of 
sense { ukteh pari- 
pakah, i, 77a) 
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classes may better be studied in connection with the 
conceiit of Dosa. As these do not constitute a technical 
set of Gunas, later writers call them Gunas only 
secondanly and they rightly treat of them in the chapter 
of Dosas the character of which should be first ascer- 
tained in order to understand the secondary Gunas. 
In ordinary circumstances harshness, superfluity, vulgarity 
etc. should be avoided in poetry as distinct faults but 
when expressions involving them are used in anger or 
for the sake of a particular metre or when uttered Iby 
vulgar persons respectively, they do not produce the 
same amount of aversion in the reader ; they rather fit 
in with the character and temperament of those who 
use them. Since the propriety {amity a) which is the 
most important thing in poetry is not disturbed, later 
writers called these not Dosas but Gunas, although they 
did not mean to include them under the technical class 
of Gunas, But Bhoja has gone one step further and 
has boldly asserted that these are Gunas not by 
sufferance but in reality since under circumstances 
already noticed they do not destroy poetic effect but 
rather enhance it, and whatever enhances poetic beauty 
is its Guna. We should remember in this place that like 
the 5 a&da~-and the Vai^eqikchGunas too are 

twenty four in number xmder each set. The following 
table will show under what circumstances the padadosas 
constitute the m%i,esika class of Gu^-as in Bhoja^s 
opinion. 

Name of Its character When it becomes 

the Dosa ci Guna 

1. Asadhu grammatically in- in imitation 

correct ( Mhdor {anukarane i, 91 c). 

sastra-vtruMkam 

i, 7 a) 
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Name of Its chautcte) When %t becomes 

the Dosa Giina 

II. Aprayukta that which is not in imitation {amiha- 
admitted by poets i ane i, 92b)® ^ 
in usage (kai ibhir 
rm pyayvUam i, 

7c) 


III. Kasta unpleasant to the in abuses or harsh 
ear isriiter asu- utterances (diirva- 

lhadam i, 8a) cakadim i, 92d)®® 


IV. Anarthaka a particle which is 
used only to 
complete a foot 
of a verse (pada- 
pu?anamat)a 
rtham i, 8c) Le, 
redundant or 
superfluous. 


inconncction with 
verbal figures like 
yamaka igunatvacn 
anumanyante 
tasyapz yamaka- 
dim i, 93 c-d). 


37, In the opinion of Mamniata, Api ayukta, involves a word 
which, though formally correct, is not admitted by poets into 
usage (undei sutia 72, p. 270). He does not consider it 10 be a 
fault if it occurs in the poetic figure Slesa (under sulfa 81, p 419). 

38. Mammata calls this Dosa h'uHkatu {sutia 72) as also 
hastatoa {vrtli on suit a 81, p. 423). In his opinion this Dosa 
becomes an excellence (i) when the speaker {vaJetr) oi the person 
spoken to {piatipUdya) is a grammarian (vatyUkai ana) and (j) when 
Raudra Rasa is being depicted in the composition (vriti under 
sutra 81, p. 423). Visvanatha further nairows down the scope 
of this Dosa by remarking that it is also a Guna when the speakei 
IS overcome with anger. {kjodha^sa 7 hyukte»,X^i 589a) or when 
the subject mattei is of a dignified nature (^acye samtiddhate,, 
kar 589 b). 
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Nmne of 
the Dosa, 

V* Anyartha 


VI Apustartha 


Its chmader, 

having a sense that 
does not con- 
form to the esta- 
blished usage 
{nirlkicyutam i, 

9. a). 

useless expansion 
of epithets ^ 
{tucchabhidheyam 
i, 9 c). 


When it becomes 
a Giina. 

inriddles or coun- 
drums ipi cihehla- 
chsu i, 94 c). 


for the sake of 
metres etc. {chcBi- 
do'nurodhadau i, 
95 c). 


VII. Asamartha A word which is 
not ordinarily 
employed in the 
sense in which 
it has been actu- 
ally used (asah- 
gatmh padani i, 
10a or avacakam 
i, 96b). 


when, for instance, it 
is sanctioned in 
erotic science {kdma-- 
sastre ^mimatatvad 
gunatvam^ vrtti, on 
i. 96)^4 


39. prattpUdiiavi adau (/ e* in if 19) yad asaniarthani tfuacakam I 
tasyapi khalu manvante gu'^atvam ^Ukrladisu i| 1, g6. 

Bhoja appeals to hold that this Dosa is asamaitha (incapable 
of giving the sense required) because it is aroUcaka (».e. the §ahda 
does not usually express that sense) Mammata, however, 
enumerates Asamaitha and A\acaka as two distinct Dosas and a 
difference, though subtle, is noticed m their respective nature. 
He defines the first as yat iadartham pathy.He na ca tatrasya ^aktih 
(undei sutia 72, p. 271) and the second as tatra ca nabhidhaydlmn 
(i.e. that paiticular sense cannot be conveyed by the denotative 
power of the word . ibid, p 275) MM Ganganath Jha rightly 
lemaiks that Asamaitha ‘though incapable of expressing the 
intended meaning in its entiiety, does expiess a portion of it, 
. Avacaka 'hs absolutely unable to express any portion of it at all 
I lanslation of fCavyapiakasa, Allahabad, 1925. 

22 
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Name of 
the Bom, 

VIII, Apratita 


Its chm actei . 

what is frequently 
used only in the 
sastras {prasi- 
cldham sasti a eva 
yat i. lOd), and 
as much it is un- 
intelligible ( a- 
pratPa) to ordi- 
nary men. 


Wke7i it becomes 
a 6wia. 

in a conversation be- 
tween persons who 
are acquainted 
with the technica- 
lities of the sastra 
i tadiidya-sambha- 
so! dan 97 c-d)"^®. 


IX. Elista 


A word of which when the sense is 


the desired sense 
is impeded by 
the intervention 
of certain words 
(dureyasyartha- 
samvittil] i, 11a). 


quickly understood 
in spite of such 
intervention ( iha-- 
htyartha-prafitaii 
i, 98 c). 


X. Gudhartha use of a word in a when that less-known 
less known-mean- meaning is expli- 

ing {aprasiddhar- citly hinted at 

tkam i, 11 c). {vyakhyanMisu i, 

99 c'. 


XI, Neyartha where the meaning in riddles or conun- 
is arrived at not drums {prahelikd- 
directly but dtsu i, 100 c). 
through syno- 
nyms {srasamke- 
tapraklptartham 
i, 12 ah 

40. Vilv^n^tha too understands, this Do§a to be g, under 

Siimlgr cjrgumstanqes ( jnapPam cH ViiUf^mc^ayp}^ 

490). 
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Name of 
tJie Dosa, 

XII. Saadigdha a 


XIIL Vimddha 


XIV. Aprayojaka 


XV. Degya 


XVL O-ramya 


Its ehm'acte7\ 

word which does 
not produce a 
definite meaning 
{na yat padafn 
niscayakrti, 12 c\ 

conceiving a^mean- 
ing contrary to 
what is desired 
( viparltapralalpa- 
nam i, 102b) 


use of an epithet 
which is without 
any special signifi- 
cance {aviiesavidha-- 
yakmn i, 103b ) 
with reference to 
the object to which 
it is applied. 

A word which has 
no etymological for- 
mation ( yad avyut- 
patUmat padam i, 
14 a-b) 

It involves words 
that give rise to a 
sense of (1) ^ver- 


When tt becomes 
a Gritna, 

when the particulars 
are known from the 
context ( hliaved 
visesavagamo yadi 
pj'akaranadibhih i, 
101 c-d) 

when uttered ?irith 
the precise object 
of producing a 
contrary effect 
( tathabhutabhi-- 
dhanena guna- 
tvam pratipadya- 
te i, 102 c-d) 

when the epithet 
is used on its 
own account Le. 
possesses a signi- 
ficance of its own 
svarUpamUtre va~ 
ktavye i, 103c) 

If it is employed 
by a first class 
poet \mah^kav%- 
mbaddkam i, 
104c) 

When these (1) 
are accepted by 
people without 
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Its character When it becomes 

a Guna. 

sioii, (2) indecency any sense of 

and (3)inaiispicious- aversion (safmfi- 

ness ( ghpiavat, ta), (2) indecent- 
aslUaojLidamahgala ideas do not 

i, 14 c-d) shine prominent- 

ly ( gupta ) and 
(3) they are used 
in a secondary 
sense (lalsita) i, 
105 c-d. 

Bhoja divides each of gkrna, asllla and amahgala into 
three sub-divisions so that the vaisesiha Gunas corres- 
ponding to the Gramyadosa alone number nine. This 
together with the other fifteen varieties makes the 
number of the imSesika Gunas corresponding to the 
padadosas twenty-four. It will be a useless task to 

follow in detail Bhoja^s conception of the forty-eight 
taisesika Gunas corresponding to the two sets of ? Ukya — 
and vakya? tha-dosas. He hardly displays any appreci- 
able amount of originality of treatment therein. Of 
the misesiha Gunas corresponding, to his lakyadosas, 

those in connection with Sabdavihina (i, 111), Krama- 
bhrasta(i, 112^ Visandhi (i, 113-114), Punarukta (i, 115), 
Bhagnayati (i, 124) and the Upamadosas (i, 120) have 
been clearly conceived after Dandin whose larikas and 
illustration he often utilizes. Then again the vaisesika 
Gunas corresponding to Bhoja's Aritimat set of 
vakyadosas (i, 126-134 ) generally follow Handings 
conception of the Gauda ideal. Only in two instances 
a karika of Bhamaha (^.e. definition of Prasada, Bhoja 
i, 129— Bhamaha ii, 3 c-d) and an illustration of Vsmana 
i.e, illustration of Vamana'^s Samata-viparyaya iii, 1, 11 
—that of Bhoja^s Anirvytidhadosa turning to be a Guna 


Name of 
the T)osa, 
(Gramya conti.) 
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i, ill. V. 174) have been cited. Of the Gunas correspon- 
ding to Bhoja^s vakyarthadosas again, those in connection 
with Apartha (i, 136), Ekartha (i, 138) and Sandigdha 
(i, 139) clearly display Bandings influence upon Bhoja. 
These last cases we have already discussed ( ch. V. 
pp. 81-2 fn. 51) 

It will appear even to a superficial reader that 
Bhoja^s treatment of the Gunas is lacking a definite 
system. Thus, there is an apparent confusion in the 
classification itself of the Gunas^. Bhoja himself de\udes 
his Gunas into three classes namely, bahya, dbliyantara 
and vaUesjka and in his opinion they all possess the 
dignity of positive excellences. But, really speaking, 
three distinct sets of Gunas are traceable in his 
treatment — one constitutes by itself a technical set and 
therefore possesses a positive value, while the other 
two presuppose a knowledge of the Dosas to understand 
them and therefore they may be said to be negatively 
conceived. The first set consists of Bhoja^s general 
Gunas numbering twenty-four each of which belongs 
separately to the word and the sense is both bahya 
and 'abhyantara. The second set of Gunas is mentioned 
in connection of the Ritis, but it is curious enough 
that the character of these Gunas has not been deter- 
mined* They are to be comprehended by implication 
from the Aritimat set of Dosas. The Gunas so deduced 
appear to be different from the general Gunas of the 
same name most of which have been difined after Yamana 
and some after Dandin. The third set constitutes the 
vaisesiha "Gunas which are excellences, in spite of their 
being positive blemishes. This is a defective position 
of which the later writers appear to be conscious when 
they take those to be Gunas only secondarily. Mere 
absence of a fault cannot be a positive excellence just 
as absence of disease is not health and a boy who is 
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^notbad^ does not necessarily come under category of 
good^ boys. Then again, the number of the Gunas of 
earlier writers has been unnecessarily multiplied. 

The distinction between the sabdaguna and the 
arthaguna has been observed more in theory than in 
practice ; otherwise how could the sahdagimas 
(1) Gambhirya which includes all concepts of Dhvani 
and (2) Praudhi which involves a maturity of concex5tion 
(both having therefore a direct reference to the sense) 
be' treated as sahdagimct^s To the sabda-guna Preyas 
and the artha-guna Aurjitya belong the same charac- 
teristics as to the figures Preyas and Urjasvin respec- 
tively of Dandin both of which involve the sense. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see if one is a sabdorgima 
why the other should be an artha-guna. Besides, there 
are some other Gunas, namely, Sauksmya {sabda), Praudhi 
{artha\ Vistara {sabda\ Safiksepa [iabda) and Sammitatva 
[artlm) etc. in which the word and sense seem to be 
equally important : yet they have been treated as 
belonging to the one or the other. The standard of 
asrayasrayibhava in determining the kibda-guna and 
mdJm-gima has been considered by the post-dhvani 
theorists to be defective in itself; and even when 
this standard is not rigidly followed there is no end of 
inconsistency. If after Bhoja a separate Guna has to 
be evolved for every subtle intention of the speaker, 
for each of his gestures and for every manner of 
speaking, the Gunas will far exceed the number twenty 
four and they will practically be innumerable. Bhoja 
is greatly influenced both by Vtoana and by Dandin 
but very rarely has he been able to harmonise their 
views with his own. As for instance, Vamana does 
not treat Rasa as an important element of poetry 
and so he has included Rasa under his arthaguna 


41. See Slhityadarpft|;ia, p. 548, tfriii under Ear. 644* 
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Kanti ; Bhoja treats Rasa separately and in detail 
as an important element of poetry with all its acces- 
sories and his inclusion again of Rasa under Kanti, 
under Vamana^s influence, serves to make his incon- 
sistency more marked. The element of Dhvani, of 
which he must have been fully conscious, has not been 
given any independent treatment but some aspects of a 
‘suggested sense^ have been included under the sabda-giina 
Grambhirya and the artha-giinas^ Bhavika and Gati. 
Sometimes he borrows the definiision of a particular Guna 
from either Vamana or Dandin and the character of the 
same Guna of the other writer gives him an opportunity 
of evolving a new Guna. Thus, his sabda-guna Ojas is 
the same as Dandin^s Ojas {samUsa-bhuyastva)^ whereas 
the character of Vamana^'s Ojas (gadha-handhatva) is fomid 
in his iahda-guna, Aurjitya. His sabda-guna Audarya 
{vikaWcsara-bandkatva) corresponds to Vamana^s Guna 
of the same name, and Dancfln^s second UdaratS appears 
in his treatment as a separate Guna, Udattata. Then 
again, the different varieties of Vamana^s aTtha-pTaudki 
have formed separate Gunas in Bhoja All this led to 
the unnecessary and illogical multiplication of the Gunas. 
It is probably apprehending this that the Dhvani theorists 
limited the number of Gunas down to three, characterising 
them on quite a novel basis. Bhoja was considered by 
their followers to be so uncritical that they completely 
ignored his treatment. 

Although Bhoja^s treatment is not free from the 
defects of an unsystematic compiler, it is, no doubt, 
clear and intelligible unlike the Agnipurana to which 
work we shall presently turn. It will be seen that 
whatever the PurSna-kara says is at best vague ; it 
lacks directness and system making it thereby almost 
impossible for his reader to understand exactly his 
definitions and theories. Bhoja, on the other hand, is 
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free from this vagueness , what he means to say he says 
mth boldness and some amount of system so that there 
is no difficulty in understanding his treatment and views. 
He may be uncritical but he is not vague. He has spared 
no pains in trying to make his treatment elaborate and 
intelligible by means of copious illustrations which are so 
sadly lacking in the Parana. Bhoja^s treatment, consi- 
dered on its own merit, is unsystematic and uncritical, 
but this is due not so much to his lack of boldness and 
ability of presentation as to his attempt at compiling 
traditional views without their original spirit and advocat- 
ing a line of opinion which does not generally follow the 
treatment of any particular orthodox school. 


C 


The author of the Alamkara portion of the Agni- 
purana is the last of the remarkable writers who have kept 
apart from the orthodox schools of thought. The scrapy, 
vague and often unsystematic and chaotic character of 
this section of the Purana, the want of reference to any 
particular view thore-of in any well-known Alamkara 
work, the curious coincidence in thought and expression of 
the section specially of the uyana chapter there-in 

with the SrngaraprakaSa of Bhoja as noted by V. Raghavan^ 
and the very cogent argument regarding Sphgara as 
Rasa and of the other Rasas as subsidiary thereof — a 
point emphasised by Bhoja in his own statement® 


1. I. H. Q Vol X, No, 4 , p 774. 

2. Umnasisur daH gu^an sudhtyp vayantu \ 

lirngaram eva rasanad rasam amanamah il 

^ * 

Srngaraprakasa, ch. L 
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and already pointed out by S. P. Bliattacharyya® 
would lead us to place the date of thi* section of the work 
later than Bhoja. 

In his definition of kavya-'kavyom spJmradalamlaram 
gunavad dosavaijltam — the author mentions some of the 
established elements of poetry. The figures of speech 
must be conspicuously present in it— the poetic excellences 
^Guna) must be there but it must be free from the poetic 
flaws (Dosa). The other elements, namely, Dhvani, Rasa 
and Riti have not been menti(5ned in the definition 
but the writer has treated of them elsewhere in his 
work. Rasa has been mentioned in connection with 
the mahakdvya (special variety of poetry ch. 337) as well 
as with the drama (ch. 339). Although Rasa has not been 
included in the definition, it has been later on described 
as the life {jlvita ) of a kUvya^ and treated in some detail 
in the chapters 339-342. Riti has been once mentioned 
along with Vrtti, Pravrtti, Bhava, Rasa and Guna 
in connection with mahakaiya (337/31-32) and has again 
been treated in fuller detail in connection with the drama 
(ch. 340) where Riti, Vttti and Pra\Ttti constitute 
special cases of Anubhava. We have seen that Bharafca^s 
Gunas, Dosas and Alamkaras constitute v^cik^bhinaya or 
anuhMia which calls forth Rasa. The Purana generally 
follows the same process in the treatment of the Ritis, the 
Vpttis and the Pravrttis : but accepted though they are as 
anuhhUvas^ they do not all constitute vacikabhinya, 

' 3, Psychological Basis of Alankara Liteiature in the Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, Part, 2, 
P- 675. 

4. t)OL^~vtndagdhya~pradhafid pt iosa evSha jtvitam 

This couplet has been quoted by Visvanatha in support of 
his definition of kavya {S.D ch 1, p, 17), 

5, The anubhcuma has been generally defined as manovng>‘ 

buddht-'Vapu^am 5ramdkab»*>‘(339!44-45) implying (1) external 

manifestations due to peculiar mental action (mana nrmnhha 339/46' 

23 
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They are characterised as huddhyaramhha or intellectual 
effort which helps the comprehension of the art of 
dramatic speech, {'lacoyiiltih^^vagaiamhliah 339/51). The 
expression vagvuJya-sampratinnane (in the matter of 
understanding the art of speech 340/1) is a more direct 
evidence justifying® our interpretation that the Ritis etc. 
help the proper understanding of alapa, pralapa etc. 
(339/51-52) which are special cases of vagarambha (339/51) 
or vagvidya (340/1) or the art of dramatic speech. 

(ii) mode of dramatic speech {vUcoy7ikHh=svagaramhhah 339/51) 
(ill) intellectual effort giving rise to the striking mode of 
dramatic speech (budcfhyarambka 339/ 54) and (iv) physical 
movements of the actor (Uiliarambha 341/1 ) which represent 
respectively (1) salitika (11) vUctka (111) ahUrya and (iv) ahgiha 
abktnayas {242I2), It ought to be noted, in this connection, that 
all the buddhyUrambha anuhhavas do not come under ahUryabhinaya. 
R 5 ti comes under xUctkUhhtnaya^ Pravrtti under aharyahhinaya, 
and the vrttis under different ahhinayas according to the peculiar 
nature of its different varieties. The reading huddhyaramhha’* 
pravritayah in 342/2 is a defective one and it cannot lead us 
to any definite interpretation. V. Raghavan^s exposition 
(buddhyUrambhesu trisu^ya irtlyU, pravrthr tti etc. I, H. Q. Vol, 
X, No 4, p 770) IS open to objection in more ways than one. 
How can this word be singled out from the entire compound word 
in order to connect it with the word ahnryaJt ^ Why should 
Pravrtti be in the plural number? 'Ihe compound of the 
seventh case-ending huddhyarambhesu (nirdharaiya) with this 
word, though permissible, stands condemned on that score. 

6. The reading bodhaya esa vyiaparah subuddhyUramlha 
isyaU (in verse 5.1, ch. 339) seems to be corrupt. Maintaining 
the reading as it is, it is difficult to connect the word bodhdya 
with vUgarambha (verse 51) with which it should bear, from the 
context, a clear relationship. Should the reading be esUfn bodhaya 
*oy’apUro huddhyarambha lilsyaie so that (sam may refer to the 
different varieties i^pdapa etc. ) of huddhyarambha ? his reading 
appears to be in conformity with what the author has said m 

339 l 44“45 (manovUg-biiddht-vapusUm Urambhali) and in 342/2 

{siamhkadifi saitv{ka,,^**%ti>hnryo buddhy'df ambha'^pravrUayah,) 
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But while the Puranakara^s Riti, Yrtti and Pravrtti 
all ultimately go to constitute aniihliava^ the writer, does 
not explicitly state whether these call forth Rasa. Of 
course the manner and context,^ in which the treatment 
of vihhavas and anubhavas has been brought in, undoubt- 
edly show that these are factors in the realisation of Rasa. 
But the Puranakara does not explain the process of this 
realisation nor does he clearly discuss the relation between 
the Ritis and Rasa which can be understood only 
indirectly from the use of the vacmdya-sampraUjnayie In 
beginning of the chapter of Ritis. 

The Ritis here have no relation with the Grunas which 
have been treated afterwards as absolute entities. They 
constitute such poetic factors as help the proper under* 
standmg of vagarambJia or mode of dramatic speech 
which must be differentiated from the mode of poetic 
speech ( girU^m mUrga ) of Dandin. Dandin^s treatment 
of giram marga is general whereas the PurSnakara^s 
treatment of Riti comes in connection with his 
discussion about abhvnaya which applies directly and 
explicitly to the drama. But this theoretic distinction 
is more apparent than real, for the fundamentals 
of poetry and of the drama have not been very 
sharply kept apart. The Rasas as well as the Ritis 
appear to have been equally associated with poetry and 
drama. And as a matter of fact all the elements, namely, 
Vptti, Pravptti, Bhava, Riti, Guna and Rasa have been 
mentioned as belonging to mahaMvya also®* Moreover, 

7* In 339/35 t)een remarked that poets should deal 

with Rasas and Bhavas in poetry (havtbhtr yojanlya vai hhanj'&Jy 
MvyUdtke rasah) and immediately after that the vtbhavas and 
anubhavas have been defined and discussed in detail, 

8 sarm-vritt^pravritaMca sarva-hhUva^prabhavitam j 
sarm^rth-rasatr yustam pustam guTya^^vtbhusaitath il 

337 ; 31-32* 
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the treatment of Alamkaras which have been delined 
as kcttycibohhalara dliarma (342/17) commences at the 
middle of a chapter that begins with dramatic 
representation [ahhinaya). All this tends to show that 
the piiranakara did not observe a theoretical distinction 
between the fundamentals of poetry and drama — the 
characteristics of both having been dealt in a more 
or less confused and uncritical way without any sharp 
line of demarcation. This lack of consistency was 
perhaps due to a merely^ eclectic and uncritical attempt 
to make a compilation of previous speculations, both 
orthodox and unorthodox. 

The Purana mentions four Ritis, namely, PaScali, 
Gau^, Vaidarbhi and Lati, the last being added to 
Vamana^s enumeration of three Ritis. The use of the 
expressions like gemdadeilya and lataja^ clearly indicates 
that the writer, like - Vsmana, held the same view that 
the names of Ritis were derived from the names of the 
countries in which they were specially favoured. We 
have already seen that the Ritis in the Purana have not 
been distinguished from one another by the presence or 
absence of certain poetic excellences (Gunas). They 
have been classified according to (1) the absence or 
presence in varying degrees of compound words (2) the 


9. vdgmdya-sa'ihpt ahjnafw rtttfi sn'pt caiwvidhU \ 
pWicall gaudadeSiya midarhhi lataja iaihU II 

340, i* 

ro, Rudrata is the first writer to bring in compound words 
1n connection with the Riti. He mentions four Ritis of which 
Vaidatbhi does not contain compounds {yritet asamasnya vmdaihhl 

Hitr^ehaim KSvyalamkara, ii, while varying degrees 

bf compound words are found m PSficali— Latiya and Gaudiya 
He says — 

dm^tn^pudM pWncdItf lUilya pidncct, sapta mU yUvai | 
lahd'dl^ samnsmfmto hhmatt yafh'^iakU gaudlyn n 


lb 5- 
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exuberance or paucity of metaphorical expressions and 
(3) the variations in the degrees of softness, if present. 

Thus the PaScali must be soft in diction [mrclvi 

340, 2a) endowed Avith metaphorical expressions {upacm a- 

yuta 340, 2a) and must contain short compounds 

{lirasva-vigraha .340, 26). The Gaudiya, on the other 

hand, contains long compounds dl) glm-^vigraM 340, 2d) 


It IS to be noted that Rudiata makes no mention of the 
technical Gunas accepted by other writers but m connection with 
his desciiption of (ii, 7-8), he emphasises the characteristics 
which a vakya ought to possess. There it is implied that a 
sentence should contain words which 

(t) are agreeable, {carupadani)y 

(2) aie not meaningless in the paiticular context 
(pmiUriha^), 

(3) are quite expi essive of the sense required (v 5 piZ:c-), 

(4) are capable of standing a scrutiny {]csodaks%mam 
probably suggesting the absence of what is vulgar and 
commonplace), 

(5) free fiom any touch of blemishes {aksu^if^^am)* 

(6) stand in exact need of the sense are neither more 
nor less than what are required^ afiyunUdhtka-) 

(7) maintain the proper sequence {sulcfama ) 

In the next karika {t.e. i, 9) Rudrata names these characteristics 
as excellences of words {padagund) and remarks that besides 
possessing the above excellences, the sentence should be elegaht 
{racayet tameva Sahdapi lacanayU yah hmoH cartihiam I &atyapi 
sahala-yathodita^padagtn^a’'SUmydbhtdhanesu \\) And what does 
this elegance contribute to ? He says that it contributes to a 

^grace of structure' {sa?mwe^a carutvam 11, 10) which is present 

in expressions like iarupahhttt asamhataiva mune (the row of 
trees occupies a wide space, oh sage 1 instead of iafvntyurvevats^ 
{taru^alt-^-uru-Jf^em-^fse), It will appear, therefore, that what 
Rudrata values most is the beauty of wordstructure, free from 
any touch of poetic defects. He seems to be on© of those 
who consider absence of fault to be an excellence in itself. 
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and is of uncertain import {anavasthta-scmdarhhlJi 

340, The Vaidarbhi must bo absolutely free 

from compound words {m2ikta^vigraha 340, M) and 

the composition should not be too soft {^lati-komala- 
sandarhha,,. .340, it should usually be devoid of 
metaphorical expressions and even when these are present 
there must not be too many of them (ttpacaiair na 
bahiihliir upacdrair tivmiita 340, 3a-b)^^. And 


II. amvasthtia-safi^arHa liteially means ^where the 
composition is of an unsettled nature*. It may also mean ‘where 
a regular connectton is lacking’. It is not fully cleai what the 
expressions like anavasthtta^sandarhha or sphuta-sandaihhu leally 
mean or what this uncertainty or clarity is due to. The 
uncertainty may be the effect of either playing upon words m 
the form of intonation pun oi paranomasia or if strictly applied 
to drama it may be due to what we call ‘dramatic iiony’ where 
the poet aims at presenting some fact beyond what is actually 
understood from the words used by the speaker. Here the 
sandarhka (composition or speech) is anavasthiia (unsettled oi 
uncertain) because it produces one effect upon the peison 
spoken to and another on the audience. But the difficulty of 
explaining the expression, as referring to dramatic irony is that 
this latter is not limited to any particular Riti e.g. Gaudi (and 
for the matter of that to a mode of dramatic speech) as 
belonging to a particular country but it is a special case of 
dramatic technique which may occur m any drama of any country. 
If, on the other hand, these expressions (anavasthtta-sandat hka 
and $pkuiasa7idarbk'8) are explained in connection with poetry 
in general the latter expression may bring in the idea of a 
clarity of sense such as is involved m Dan^in’s Piasada and 
Arthavyakti Gunas and the former may stand for the reveiseof 
that. But then should claiity of sense be piesent only m Lap 
and m no other Riti ? And why should Gau^iya be marked 
by a veritable defect ? 

12 . The reading appears to be corrupt. Our interpretation 
has been based upon taking the first upacaratlt as upacUrair 
lah^xta. 
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lastly in Latiya tlio compound words must not shmc 

too prominently (uati-Msphutamgraha 340, 46) — the 

composition should be clear and easily understandable 
{sphuta-sandai bha... ia) and there should not be 
a long series of metaphorical expressions^®. As of the 
Ritis so of the Vrttis the Puranakara gives no general 
definition, but the characteristic feature of the Vrtti 
has been described as Knyasvavisama {=keeping in 

strict accordance with the action of the drama, 

340, 5a) No sharp distinctioi^has been drawn between 
the Riti and the Vrtti. Not a word has been spoken 
to define, describe or explain Pravrtti which has been 
mentioned as a division of buddkyarambka like Riti 
and Vrtti in 339, 54. This makes it higlily probable 
that the present chapter of the work has not come down 
to us in complete form as noted by V. Raghavan (loc at). 

Judging the Purana^s Ritis as they are it would appear 
that they are not themselves the intellectual efforts 
ibuddhyarambha) of the actor but their inclusion under 

'Yhe /'ctf'ttyaklabhi hhuyd pt rupaca/vatt uddhrta 

as found in the punted text is undoubtedly obscure. We would 
accept V. Raghcivan’s emendation pantyahtUttbhuyobhtr vpacaratt 
tidahrlii* (I. H. Q. Vol. IX, No. 4 ; P* 774 ) which gives a definite 
sense. We have explained the Ritis as they appeal from the 
text of the Agnipuraija studied independently. If they are lead 
in the light of the Ritis m Bhoja’s ^mgaraprakala as quoted by 
V. Raghavan {loc. at) it appears that the first foot of 340/3 
{itpacaiait na bahiihhih) should be taken with Gau^ya. So that 
It may be equivalent to the expression lialyupacara-vrUtmat 
one 01 the charactei istics of Bhoja’s Gaudij^a. The last three 
feet of 340/3 would then give us the chaiacter of the 
Puranakara’b Vaidaibhi and the expression upacUfat? vtvaijUa 
(A P.) \vould conespond to aiiupacat a-vyUtmal {§.P. as quoted 
by Ml, Raghavan ...loc. at.) 

14. We shall see hereaiter that the Riti depends for us 
effect on words and the Vrtti on action. 
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the buddhyurambha variety of anubhava may be justified 
in the sense that they are tlie external manifestations 
of the intellectual skill of the writer. One who is versed 
in these may understand the art of the dramatic speech 
since the fmietion of the Eltis has been cxphcitly 
mentioned as helping understanding of that art {v(ig- 

vidya-smnpraU]wS,ne 340, la). Now, although the 

Ritis here stand somewhat like means to an end yet 
It is probably implied that dramatic speech itself 
is festricted to some or aJJ of these Eitis : in other words 
the different varieties of dramatic speech (mgdmmbha) 
like dlapa pralapa etc. (339, 51-53) find their expressions 
in short or long compounds, soft or hard syllables 
and metaphorical expressions which all form the basis of 
the Eitis. If one, with a knowledge of the Eitis 
which consist of nothing but the absence or presence of 
compound words and metaphorical expressions, is entitled 
to the proper understanding of dramatic speech the only 
conclusion possible is that the Eitis form a part and 
parcel of the different varieties of dramatic speech even 
if they are not identical with them. In brief, the Eitis as 
treated in the Agnipurana may be taken to mean the 
particular mode of diction in which the dramatic charac- 
ters speak. But the PurSnakara’s treatment of the Eitis 
along with Vrttis and Pravrttis m connection with the 
drama stands unique in the history of Sanskrit poetics 
and dramaturgy and in spite of e^qplaining them in 
connection with drama they can unhesitatingly be regarded 
as having a wider application to poetry in general. 

As for the classification of the Vrttis, he follows partly 
the principle in Bharata’s NatyalSstra (ch. XX. K. M. 
Text) with this difference that the Vrttis here have not 
been assigned to any particular Easa. We have seen that 
Bliarata and following him other writers of dramaturgy 
ass^ the Kaigiki Vrtti to l^rhgaraj Hlfeya and 
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The PuranakaiVs description of Viiti as knyasraifsama 
(340«5a or kriyasu myamah=^\k 2 it guides the action of 
tlie drama) appears to imply that they depend for their 
effect upon the action of the drama and not upon the 
words or style thereof, and it is here that the Vrttis are 
distinguished from the Ritis. 

Coming to the Gunas the Puranakara remarks^® at 
the very outset that poetry, without Gunas cannot be 
charming even li it is endowed with Alamkaras which 
would lead the reader for a moment to believe as if he 
assigns a more important place to the Gunas than to the 
Alamkaras like his predecessors of the Riti school. But 
his definition of Guna as ‘that which imparts a great 
charm to poetiy (yaJ^ lavye ynahatim cMyani aniigrhnaU 
...346, 3a) is not fundamentally diflFerent from that of 
Alamkara as ‘attributes that beautify poetry ( kavya^- 
sobMkara dhmmU.Jp .,342, 17). The latter definition is 
borrowed verbaUm from Dan.^n but taking the two 
definitions together it is not clear whether the Gunas 
constitute a more important element than the Alamkaras 
in the treatment of the Puranakara- As regards this 
distinction between the Guna and the Alamkara the 
Puranakara does not seem to have availed himself of the 
more clear-cut treatment of Vamana and Dandin. As a 
matter of fact the fundamental distinction between Gunas 
and Alamkaras is not at all apparent in his treatment, and 
he has incorporated in some of his Alamkaras such 
characteiistics as have been associated with Gu^as by 
other writers.^® 

15 alamhrtam apt prliyat na kavyam mrgunam bhamt 1 
vapusyalahte strliyam haro hharayate param 11 

(346; I). 

16 He bonows the definition ofDa:^dm^s Samadhi Gu^a 
word for word but treats it in connection with Lak^aigia which 
comes in the process of dealing With abhtvyahU as one of the six 

24 
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The relation between Gunas and Dosas in the Parana 
appears to be the same as in the treatment of other 
writers. The Dosa has been described as lulvega-jmialo 
dosah sahhyanam (347, 1) Dosa creates a sense of 
aversion in the readers — which is evidently the result of 
its destroying the poetic effect which the Gun a serves to 
heighten. Thus, the Puranakara^s position is not at all 
different from that of Vamana m whose opinion the Dosas 
bear characteristics opposite to those of the Gunas and 
vi^e versa. If so, it may be argued that there is no 
necessity for mentioning'" the Gunas separately^ meaning 
thereby that the Gunas should be understood by implica- 
tion from the Dosas. To this the Puranakara replies that 
Gunas like Slesa and Dosas like Gudhartha have been 
clearly distinguished.^^ By this he perhaps suggests that 
it is not to be understood that Slesa and such other Gunas 
are always the exact opposite of Dosas like Gudhartha 
etc. but that the Gunas as a class ought to be distin- 
guished from the Dosas as such in this that the effect 
of the one upon poetry and consequently upon the reader 
will be quite opposite to that of the other. The simple 
fact deducible therefrom will be that the Gunas adorn 
poetry and please the reader, while the Dosas mar the 
poetic effect and produce a sense of aversion in his mind. 


iahMrthUlamhai as (345? 2) Dandin^s Saniadhi Guija, as we have 
previously seen, hs a mode of poetic transfeience resting finally 
on Laksana’. But Lak§ana itself is treated by the Post-dhvani 
wi Iters like Mammata neither undei the Gu^as nor under the 
Alamkaras but separately as a mode of compiehension of the 
meanings of words and expressions. 

17. na ca v'acyam gw^e dosabhava eva hhamsyati j 

gui^nh Uesadayo dosa gud^arthadya^i pfthak^hytah |i 

(346, 2 C-d) 

Ihe reading in the pimted text is evidently coirupt. 
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The Parana-kara^s classification of the Gunas is some- 
what remarkable. We have seen that neither Bharata 
nor Dandin gave us any classification of the Gunas. It 
was Vamana who for the first time classified each of the 
Gunas under two heads according as it belonged to the 
word or to the sense, thus doubling the number of the 
traditional Gunas. But the Purana-kara deviates from that 
traditional number and sometimes from nomenclature, and in 
addition to Vamana^s classification he evolves a third set of 
Gunas belonging to the word as we^ as to the sense. We have 
seen (p. 159) that Bhoja and Prakasavarsa also enumerate 
three sets of Gunas but their classification differs from 
the Purana-kara' s in this that the third set which they 
enumerate is not restricted to those Gunas that belong both 
to the word and to the sense but it deals with Dosas which 
have ceased to be such on account of their not marring the 
poetic effect. It is remarkable that the PurSna-kara also 
speaks of Dosns ceasing to be such under special 
circumstances^® but unlike what we find in 
the treatment of Bhoja and Prakasavarsa this 
particular type of his Dosas does not constitute a 
technical set of Gunas. The Puranakara classifies the 
Gunas first under two heads : Samanya and Vaigesika (346, 
3c“d). The Samanya has further been classified (346, 4c-d) 

1 8. The following shows some of the instances where 
Dosas do not disturb the poetic effect in the opinion of the 
Pura^a-kara, (i) Gudharthatva or hidden meaning does not 
produce aversion ( na duhkhakarott,.,2il^yt 25a-b) in a difficult 
composition ( dushare 347, 35b ) which possibly refers to puzzles 
and conundrutns, (2) Gramyata or inelegance is not a fault 
( na grUmyatodvegakarl 347, 25c ) when it occurs in the speech of a 
vulgar or illiterate person or its use is sanctioned in the sastra 
{prastddher lola^gasirayoh 347, z^d ). (3) Difference in number, 
gender and case-endings ( vtbhahH^sahkhya 4 thgand.m hhinnaivam 
347, 29a-d ) between the vpamana and the upameya ( upamUno- 
pameyayoJ} 347, 29d ) is sanctioned where such difference does not 
disturb the wise mind {yatfoave^o na dhtmamm 347 / 29.5. ). 
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into (1) tte iabda-guna (2) the artha-gum and (3) the 
ubliaya-gum. The ^abda-giinas have been enumerated 
as seven. Satl and Yaugiki appear like two technical 
Gunns but Mr. Raghavan (loc. ett.) has already shown that 
the reading here is corrupt. These are not found in the 
list of definitions where Ojas (346, lOa-b) replaces them. 
Thus the total number of 5abda-giinas is really six. 

I. ^lesa— It is defined to be a particular arrangement 
of words which produces a coalescence or cohesiveness 
in* the structure (suSUsta-sanmvesatvam sabdanam...Z4&, 
6c-d). Although it has not been made clear what this 
cohesiveness is due to, yet it may be generally assumed 
that this Guna of the Purana incorporates in it 
characteristics of VSniana^s khbda-guna Ojas which 
appears to correspond partly to D.nndin’s Slesa. 

n. Lslitya — It is said to exist where the letters are 
already combined in the words by grammatical gwtj.a, 
(kMa etc. and there is hardly any necessity of further 
euphonic combinations 

IQ. gtii^adeiiadinU purvam pada'-sambaddkam absaram \ 
yatra sandhlyate natva tallahiyam udahrtam il 

(346,7). 

It IS not known what the author really means If the 
changes due to grammatical gti^a, adesa etc* be accepted, it is 
difficult to see why rules of euphonic combination, if applicable, 
should be debarred from being used. Does this Guna bear any 
idea of the negation of Kastatva-dosa which consists in inconven- 
ience of pronunciation ( asukhoccaryamUT^aivam, 347, 10 ) due, 
for instance, to bad sandhi In that case Lahtya would exist in 
compositions where sandhi is permissible only where it is absolutely 
necessary, {eg. where the syllables combine into a single word or 
where the combination takes place between the root and its prefix 
etc ), or where it, being optional, does not give rise to the Ka^taiva^- 
dosa. It would appear, therefore, that in Uttara-rSmacarita VI, 29 
vlro rasa!} Umayam aityuia darpa eva, the sandhi in mit ( ) 

is absolutely necessary but the word* structure is such as to 
create a difficulty in utterance if aUi is further combined with 
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III. The printed text appears to be corrupt in this 
place. The definition o£ Gainbhirya should probably be 

vihsta-laksmiollekha-lekhyamittWna-sabdagam \ 

gMibhlryam kathayantyaryas tad evanye snsahdatUm li 

Here laksana evidently refers to the entities slip and 
tiii — the two well-marked divisions of pada, visistollekha 
means vyutpath. lekhi means eamatka^'akarL uttana 
is open or, spreading out over the surface. 

The definition would then mean that Gambhirya^ is 
that Guna which is beautiful on account of the particular 
mention of sup and tin and which does not lie on the 
surface of the expression ( anuttU.na-sabdagam ) or thei 
direct meaning of words. Thus, Gambhirya of the 
Agnipurana appears to correspond partly to the ^abda-guna 
Gambhirya of Bhoja (VII. B. p. 163). The expression 
viUsta-laksanollekha would remind us of another Gu^a 
Su.4abdata of Bhoja {p, 163) which the AgnipurSna thinks 
to be covered by the expression tad evUnye su§abdatUnt* It 
is quite possible that the Puranakara includes two different 
Gunas (Gambhirya and SuSabdats) of Bhoja in his 
Gsmbhirya and tries to do away with the twenty-four 
Gunas found in Bhoja^s Sarasvati-kanthabharana. 

IV. SukarnSrata— It consists in words composed 
mostly of unharsh syllables {a7iisfhuraksara^raya- 

sabdatn 346, 9a-b). It ought to be noted that this 

definition bears proof of the Purana-kaiVs close borrowing 
from Daydin and therefore it may be explained m the 
light of the latter^s Guna of the same name (ch. V. p. 72). 

V. Audarya —It consists of clearness of expressions 

{umnpadata 346, 9c) and of praise-worthy epithets 

{yutam ilUghyaif' vUssafiaiJi 346, 9d). This appears 

to include Bhoja^s PrasSda p. (160) and Udattata. (p. 162). 

VI. Ojas— It consists in the super-abundance of 
compound words and it forms the life-breath of metrical 
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and other composition. As in some of the previous 
instances, the definition of this Guna is not the 
PurSna-kara^s own but derived from Dandin®®. 

The artha-gimas are enumerated as six in number and 
they have been thus characterised : — 

L Madhurya — It consists in maintaining tranquil for- 
bearance and calmness of appearance under the influence 
of anger and malice® ^ . 

II. Samvidhana — It exists where there is effort 
Aara^...346, 13c ) to gairf a wished-for object ( apelmta- 
siddhaye ..346, 13d). 

IIL Komalata — It is characterised as a special 
arrangement of words {s€mmv€sa''ViMstatd,,,i4:^^ 14b) 
which is free from harshness and inelegance {kUtMnyadi- 
}urmuJcia,..3i6, 14a) and which does not at the same time 
give rise to laxity (timskrtyaiva mrduiUm bhatK,,34:Q, 
14c-d). It is difficult to see what this difinition exactly 
means. As it is, it appears to stand midway between the 
two extreme structures of composition — harsh and 
loose. 

IV. Udarata — It exists where the exact inner signi- 
ficance ( 346, 15) is very easily 

comprehended (literally : falls to one^s comprehension at 


20. Oja^ samUsa-dhuyastvam etat padyadf^lviUm 346, 

loa-b). For padyadi an alternative reading gadyUdi has been 
suggested in the foot-note, 

21. The construction of the verse ( krodhersyaknragnmhhi^ 
rya^ madhuryam dhaityagakttU .346, I3a-b ) is peculiar. The 
seventh case-ending appears to have been dropped in 
hrodhersyd., Bhoja, in his definition of artha-mndhurya, appears 
to make the construction clear ( krodhadavapy ativratn.,, , i, 
80b,). MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna^s reading; hrodhers\n- 
knt a^gnmhhlryam mMhuryam dhairya-gahitU„.{^ifif 13. ed. 
Vangavasi Press, Calcutta) is also not justifiably. 
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even a superficial attempt -laksyate sthTda-lahsatva 
-pravrtteh...M6, 15a-b}.®® 

V. Praudhi — It is said to consist in mature logical 
reasonings prcmdha yultayo hetttgarbhmyah,,,34^6, 16c-d) 
that help the completion m; iahasyopapMikdh,,.Z4iQ, 16b) 
of the subject of discourse.^® 

VI. Samayikata— -consists in the apprehension of 
that particular sense where the convention is applied 
either by itself i, e. independently or otherwise (as for 
instance on the basis of something like a derivative 
meaning. 

The Ubhaya-guna again has been classified under six 
dilBFerent heads as follows : — 

I. Prasada — It consists in the use of words of which 
the meanings are too well-known sup^asiddharthapadata.,. 
346, 19o). 


22 MM. Panchanan 1 arkaratna ( op. cit. ) rightly reads 
^lalsyalvay 

23. I he leaaing abhtpretam pratt hatam ( 346, i6a ) is 

coirupt. MM. Paiichanan Tarkaratna { op. cit. ) reads ahhtptetafn 
prait yatah which appears to be correct. 

24. The reading in the punted text is veiy corrupt. Should 
we accept the reading rUddhantah ( as suggested m the foot note ) 
for bnh'^ antah i samayogatah should probably be samayo yatah, 
'1 he text would then stand thus : — 

svatantrasyaiiyatanirasya raddhUniah (?) samayo yatah 

latia vyutpattir arthasyayU sUmayt^aiett sU 11 346 1 17. 

As hinted by Mr, Raghavan {loc ctt) this Gut?a may be illustrated 
by verses like 

(1) mrahti^t'‘gai^a--carvana^sadhanam vidhur ato dmjaraja 

itt sm^ali (Naisadha, IV 72 c-d), 

(2) sa k^airiyas trai^dsaha^ saiamyas 

tat barmukam larmasu yasya takttls, {I kiiSta, 111 48, a-b. 
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II. Saubhagya — It implies, like Dandiii^s Udilrata, 
an elevation consisting of the expression of some high 
merit ® ® It is evident that in his attempt to follow 
Dandin^s definition our author has lost all sense of 
consistency and the mention of udarata in this connec- 
tion raises a doubt whether this Guna is to be named 
Saubhagya or we are to understand that the Guna 
Udarata has a three fold characteristic according as it 
belongs to the sahda^ to the artha or to both. 

*^111 yathasamkhya-»^implies subsequent mention of 
things in the order of things previously mentioned n e. 
^respective statement, first for first, second for second 
and so on. This corresponds to the Yathasamkhya 
alamkSra of later writers ^ ® 

IV. Praiastya— It consists in describing in appro- 
priate time even horrible objects in unharsh L e. agreeable 
words and expressions.^^ It may partially approximate 
to Vamana^s mdhagtwa Saukumarya, where inauspicious 
statements like mrtam etc. are avoided by the use of 
some agreeable expressions like yasahsesam gatam etc. 
This corresponds to the mdhaguna Su^abdata of 
Bhoja (vii B. P.). 


25. utkarsavan gu'^alt kakid yasminnukte pratiyate I 
tat sauhh'ag)cmi udaratvam pravadanti manlsti^ah i| 

26 I he piinted text gives the definition yathnsamkhyam 
anuddeiah samanyam atidiiyaU 346, 2ia-b. anuddeiah is 
apparently corrupted for anUddekh, samanyam aiidi&yate is 
also not a happy leading. 

27. kmaye van^anlyasya darui^asyapi tasitmah i 

346, 2ic*d 

adaru^ena sahdena praiastyam upamri^anam il 

346, 22a*b ) 
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V. Paka — maturity which implies the highest stage 
of perfection of a poetic composition.®® It has got four 
varieties of which two only, vix, mrdtika-palca and 
nankelapaka have been mentioned or defined. The 
mrdvikapaka is said to exist where a particular composi- 
tion is sweet — both at the beginning and at the end 
{adav-ante ca saurasyam^ 346, 23c). 

VI. Raga — It is a particular quality used with a view 
to attain ( the beauty of ) poetry. ® ® 

From the above it will be evident that the authors 
treatment of the Gunas as of all other poetic elements is 
vague, unsystematic, eclectic and uncritical. It is really^ 
a matter of surprise that in spite of having before him 
such developed schemes of Guna and Riti as enunciated 


28, uccaij^ parii3>atih ka*pi paka ttyabhtdhiyaie* 

346, 22C-d 

The naturally vague and unsystematic treatment of the 
author makes difficult to gra$p what this maturity is due to. 
He includes Paka under the Gu^as but Rajasekhara, who has 
given a very interesting history of the earlier views on Paka, 
means by it sauiahdya { Kwvyamtm'a'fnsa p. 20, 1.6) or general 
excellence of language j and m one of the views that he cites 
the scope of Paka is given as very wide, inasmuch as it forms 
the basis on which the different poetic elements like Guitja, 
Alailikara and RIti as well as the piocess of the exact choice of 
words according to their sense (guT^alamk’ara’-rltyuhti^^ahdartha- 
grathana-hmmah-^ihidi, 1.17 ) stand. For a connected history of 
Paka the reader is refeired to Sanskrit Poeitps ( Vol. II, p. 300 ) 
whei e its author has given a comprehensive treatment of this 
poetic factor. 

29. k’avyecchayn mieso yah sa rUga itiglyate | 346, 24a*b. 

This definition is exti emely vague. J his is the character- 
istic of all the different embellishing elements of poetry. Broad 
characteristics are attributed to the general terms like Gu^as 
and Alaiiikaras and the individual Gupa ought to show in what 
particular way it helps to accomplish poetical objects 

25 
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by the adherents of the Riti school, he did not avail 
himself properly of their system nor did he attempt to 
improve upon them. Should we understand with some 
scholars that the Agnipurana was the first treatise to 
supply crude materials to the writers of the different 
schools of Alamkara Sastra, each of whom might 
have developed his own system in his own way ? But 
his lavish borrowings, cither in letter or in spirit in a 
regularly unsystematic way from all the earlier works 
of ^poetics and dramatiprgy, exclude that possibility. 
A work, which is claimed as the source of an important 
branch of knowledge, should possess an individual tone 
and a system of its own, however crude and undeveloped 
its treatment and ideas might be, and it is impossible 
to believe that such a store-house of heterogeneous and 
conflicting views could have formed the starting point 
of a technical SSstra. 

The classification of the Gunas again in this work 
is somewhat vague. For instance, it has not clearly 
explained the distinction between the Samanya and 
Vai^esika^® sets of Gunas. The definitions that have been 
given clear nothing but leave the reader to judge for 
himself the character of these two sets of Gunas. The 
Stoanya Guna has been defined as Sarvasadharambhutak 
(==that which belongs to all, 346, 4a) implying perhaps 
that the different varieties of Samanya Guna 
iabdagata, arthagata and ubhayagata, which are being 

30. The terms sUmanya and vthsa he u^es also in 
connection with the drama ( 338, 4 -S ) The samanya embraces 
all the general characteristics of a diama, z'/a'. Rasa with all its 
accessaiies, ahhtnaya^ ahka^ etc which scatter all over the drama 

isUmanyam sai'uavisayam sarmiraivopasarpa'^ai 338, 5-6 ) 

while m^esa appeals to be applied in connection with the, 
fiandl — the avthaprakrtis ( Idte hl^a’^vindu etc. ) which o> cupy 
any specific part of the drama# 
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characterised here may be practised by all classes o£ 
writers. But with regard to the Vaisesika Guna the 
author has got nothing to say except giving a general 
definition which runs as Vmsesihah panjneyo yah 
svalaksana-gocarah (346, 25c-d). It probably means 
that these excellences are based upon the particular 
(viiesa) characteristic of an individual author and 
must be defined in terms of his own peculiar ideas 
{sva-laksana-gocarah) for what lies in the power of a 
particular individual cannot be brought under the scope 
of hard and fast rules. 

Amongst the Giinas enumerated and defined by the 
Puranakara we have seen that some follow closely the 
treatment of Dandin or Vamana or Bhoja and as such 
they have to bo interpreted in the light of their treatment 
while the rest of the Gunas must either have been 
borrowed from sources unknown to us or characterised 
by the author himself. Even if the latter be taken to be 
his original contributions, the isolated borrowings, 
in which he has evidently lost the spirit of the earlier 
sources, make his position still worse. If he has borrowed, 
he has done it uncritically ; if he has at all made original 
contributions he has proved a failure. Most of the 
definitions are unintelligible ; they leave the reader to 
guess what they mean. Even illustrations have not been 
given so as to help the reader in understanding their 
characteristics. The character of the arthagunas have 
not been distinctly kept apart from those of the mbda-- 
gunas or ubhayagunas. Thus, the question of arrangement 
(of words or letters) have crept even in the treatment of 
arthagunas. Two of his iabdagimas namely Sati and 
Yaugiki are given only in name, they have been neither 
defined nor characterised. Ojas has stealthily crept in 
the course of the definitions of the $abdagunas although 
it is not mentioned in the general list of enumeration of 
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the Gunas, Nothing more need bo added to prove that if 
the author is systematic in anything it is in inconsistency. 
To explain this inconsistency we have only to admit that 
‘the Alamkto-section in the Agnipurana is chiefly a 
compilation by a writer who was himself no theorist but 
who. .wanted to collect together and present a workable 
epitome. ..conforming in essentials to the teachings of no 
particular arthodox schooF for no truer statement appears 
to have been ever made in connexion with this work. 



Chapter VIII. 


TEEA.TMENT OP RiTI AND OUNA BY 
THE DHVANI AND POST-DHVANI 
THEOEISTS. 

It has beea seen in the premous chapters that tfie 
Concepts of Blti and Gupa received a different treatment 
at the hands of different writers of different periods in the 
early history of Sanskrit Poetics. Some of these writers 
dealt with only one of these Concepts while others knew 
and treated of both, either correlating one with the other 
or assigning to each of them an independent place in their 
system. Thus, Bharata dealt with the Concept of Guna 
only and he understood its importance so far as it 
constituted the anubMva which helps the realisation of 
Rasa in the Drama. Bhamaha referred to both Elti and 
Guna but he did not express clearly his views about these 
two elements. Rudrata treated of Riti only and he 
understood by the term Riti a definite arrangement of 
words, compounded or uncompounded. He entirely 
ignored the Concept of Guna as accepted by other 
orthodox theorists. It was Dan^n and Vsmana, the 
adherents of tlie Rati School proper, who assigned to the 
Rltis and their constituent Gunas an important place in 
their respective systems. A proper disposition of words 
(according to their sense) was, in their opinion, the main 
flying to be considered in poetry ; and in order to endow 
tb*s disposition with a special {vi§esa) charm they had to 
conceive a number of Gunas which were considered by 
them to be the most important element of poetry. There 
appeared also a class of writers who, though later in date 
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than the early Dhvani theorists did not follow the line 
of opinion formulated by them but propounded their 
theories of Riti and Guna—some {e,g, Kuntaka) correlating 
them and characterising them in a manner peculiar to 
himself and others {eg. Bhoja and the author of the 
Alamkara portion of the Agnipurana) treating them 
independently although conforming in a way to the 
manner of the earlier theorists. 


A 

ANANDAVARDHANA AND 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Prior to these last named writers the Dhvani theorists, 
came into the field headed by the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana. We have seen that the one fact 
common to all the early writers was that they treated of 
the Concepts of Riti and Guna as means of external 
embellisments of poetry. Even when Vamana calls Riti 
the Utmd, or essense of poetry he means by it only 
external beauty of objective representation realised by 
means of certain standard excellences. The sole function 
of these elements as well as of Alamkaras was, in their 
treatment to embellish the external aspects of poetry, 
namely the word and its sense, and for this the Dhvani 
theorists rightly called them 'vUcya-vcicaka-cm'Zitva-hehi. 

The Dhvani theorists, however, judged poetry from 
quite a different angle of vision. Their changed outlook 
regarding the conception of poetic beauty itself naturally 
led them to reconsider the position of the different 
poetic elements. The Rasadhvani is considered by them to 
be the most prominent factor in poetry and in their opinion 
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other poetic elements stand subordinate to it/ The charm- 
ingness or otherwise of the Gunas, Alamkaras or Dosas is 
judged by them not on their own account but in terms 
of the part they play towards the realisation of Rasa. It 


1 . vacya-^vUcaka-carutva^hetunam mvidhatmanam | 

rasadi-parata yatr a sa dhoaner msayo matah H D.K. ii, 4. 

1 he abo\e occuis in a context {i e in the beginning of uddyota 11; 
wheie the authors of the Dhvanyaloka are discussing the 
subdivisions of Dhvani ( suggested sense ). Rasa ( as aUo Bhgva 
etc. ) comes under the dkrama oi asamlahsyakrama ( as distinct 
from the samlaksyakrama) variety of one of the two bioad 
classes of Dhvani mvaksitanyaparavacya (as distinct from. 

avtvakstiavacya)i Rasa is asamlaksy dkrama (ue» the piocess of 
of which cannot be cleaily discerned) because it is realised 
simultaneously with the vUcyartha or denoted sense ( rasadtr 
artho hi sahat^a vatyenUvabhasate, vrtti on D.K. 11, 3 ), When 
It occupies the principal position, tendering the vacyUriha 
subordinate to itself, it is a case of Dhvani ( sa cangtivenavalha- 
samano dhvaner atmUy vriti on D. K. 11, 3 ) and it is then rightly 
called mukhya or ahgi artha. But, when the •vacyUrtha occupies 
the principal position and the Rasa, Bhava etc. stand suboidmate 
to aie less charming than) it, then Rasa, Bhava etc. do 
not constitute a case of Dhvani but of Alamkaras lilte Rasavat, 
Preyas etc. Ihis is set forth in the memorable verse ; 

’ pradhandnyatra vakyarthe yatrahgam tu ras'didayafy I 
kavye tasmtnnalamkaro rasadtr iti me maiih il (D.K. 11, 5) 
that comes immediately aftei wards. 

I his IS by the way to show that Rasa does not necessarily 
occupy apiincipal position in Kavya It may sometimes become 
an alaMaja of the denoted sense, ceasing to be a case of Dhvani. 
But when Rasa is spoken of as the piedominant factor, it appears 
to be taken as an instance of poetic ideal. Now, a question 
may ause — how far is it conect to say that the Rasa, which 
owes Its very existence to the process of suggestion, ( Dhvani, 
Vyafijana or Abhi\}akti) sometimes ceases to he a case of 
Dhvani ? In this connection, if we consider the different 
meanings of the teim Dhvani, the question would not present 
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is for this reason that the division of the Dosas into niiya 
and anitya varieties arises and some of the Dosas cease 
to be so when they are considered to be in consonance 
with tlie delineation of particular Rasas. “ But when it 
is said that all these elements are subordinate to the 
muhhyaaitha, Rasa, it must not be understood that 
they all stand on the same level or in the same relation- 
ship with Rasa. It will be presently seen that the 


any difficulty, (i) Dhvanikara's definition of Dh\ani as that 
class of poetry where the expressed sense is subordinate to the 
suggested sense (D K. i, 13) is very well-known and it has been 
utilised by Mammata ( K.P. suha 2, p. 19 ) and Visvanatha 
( S. D. kai 251. p. 213). Besides Cap^idasa has shown cleaily 
( after Locana p 33 ) that the term may also imply (2) the 
suggested sense itself, (3) the process through which that sense 
IS realised, {4) the expressed sense or the suggestive woid and 
(5) the appiehension itself of Rasa ( ^dipika, p. 17 ). Hence 
It would appear that although Rasa is realised thiough the 
piocess of Dhvani (suggestion), yet it may constitute the gui^l- 
bhutavyah^'a {te. the second) class of poetiy instead of the 
dhvant (?.<?. the highest ) class, specially when it is conceded 
that the Rasa may in certain cases be less charming than the 
vacy'S.riha, Abhmava also remarks; (Locana pp. 70-71 ) abhf- 
'vyajyanie rasal^ pratltyaiva ca rasyanta lit, tatrabhivyahtih 
pradhUnataya bhavaiu, apradMnataya va, pradhanatve dhvamhf 
anyathU rasadyalanikarah, 

2 , irutidustadayo dosa anityU ye ca dariitUJj, | 

dh^vanyUtmanyeva srfiga?e ie hey a ityudahfiaJt || 

(D.K 11, 12) 

Ananda’s vyUt runs on this . — dhvanyMmanyeva irhgUrd^ 
hgitayU tyangye te hey a ttyudUhrtUh, anyathU hi iesam 
amtyadcsaiatva na syat* We have seen ( p. 168, fn, 38 ) that 
in Raudrarasa Srutidusta ( or §rutikatu as Mammata calls it > 
IS tieated as a source of charm because theie it fits in with the 
situation depicted. But we should note that m Srngara ( as 
also m §anta, Adbhtita and Vira, ^locana, p. 8a ) it is a ventable 
defect* 
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Gunas, according to the Dhvani theorists, concern 
directly the inner nature of poetry while the Alamkaras 
constitute such factors as are more or less external. It 
will be of some interest to note that the most common- 
sense interpretation of the terms Guna and Alamkara 
on the analogy of human virtues and ornaments, partially 
struck the earlier theorists when, for instance, Vamana 
quoted a pair of verses where the Gunas were likened 
to the youth ( yauvana ) or the natural grace ( / Upa ) 
of a lady and the Alamkto tOiithe artificial ornaments 
of her body®. But they brought in this analogy simply 
to demonstrate the essentiality of the element Guna in 
poetry, and they failed to explain the elements in 
relation to the underlying sentiment of a poem which, 
however, they totally ignored. 

The Dhvamkara, however, draws a distinction between 
the Gunas and the Alamkaras in the following verse 

tarn artham avalambcmte ye'hgmam te gunah smrtah I 

angUsntas tvalahikara mantavyah katakUdivat ii 

* ( D. K. li, 7 ). 

implying thereby that while the Gunas belong to and 
are properties of Rasa the ahgi artka, the Alamkaras are 
related to the sabda and artha (ahgd^ntah.) Anandavar- 
dhana makes the character of the Guna more clear when 
he takes it to be analogous to the human virtues like 
heroism in his vrtU on the above Karika . — ye tamartham 
rasMi-laksanafn santam avalambante te gunaJ^ sauryUdi-- 
vat The lanka quoted above gives us simply what 
may be called the sama7iya laksana of the Gunas and 
the Alamkaras i. e. it deals only with the fundamental 
point of distiction between the two elements. But if this 
karika is judged by itself, it seems that the respective 
scopes of the Guna and the Alathkara are restricted and 

3* See ch, VI, p. fn. 5« 

26 
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confined herein, as if the Guna had nothing to do with 
the ktbda and cutha and the Alaiiikara nothing with 
the Rasadhvani. We shall therefore recollect at this stage 
Dhvanikara^s attitude towards the relationship between 
the Alamkara'^ and the Rasa, namely, that the existence 
of Alamkara is justified according to the part it plays 
towards the ultimate realisation of Rasadhvani and shall 
then pass on to the definition of the individual Gunas 
visesa lalxsana to understand fully the position of that 
element in the new theorjr of poetry. 

Now it is a fact of common experience that the 
ornaments adorn the (external) body of a man. It applies 
"similarly in the case of poetry of which word and sense 
constitute the body. But what relation may the Alamkara 
possibly bear to the underl 3 dng sentiment of a poem which 
is, just like the soul of a man, beyond the direct grasp of 
any Alamkara ? To understand this we must take 
recourse to Abhinava^s comments (on the position of 
Alamkara) which must have been utilised with some 
modification by later writers like Mammata when they 
explained clearly the dilferent ways in which an Alamk^*a 
may function in a poetic composition. Abhinava means 
to say that the real cause is the dhvanyatmd, Rasa- 
dhvani) which the poetic figure ultimately decorates. 
Although the ornaments like necklace etc. are put on the 
body yet it is the soul which they really glorify by way of 
standing in propriety to the particular mental conditions 
of the man. For instance, a dead body does not shine 
with earrings and such other ornaments because here the 
soul, the real alamMrya, is non-existent. Then again, 
if the body of a hermit is decorated with an ornament, it 
only creates laughter on account of a lack of propriety, 

4. rasahhUvadt^tMparyam d^itya vimv^^anam | 
alamhrtlnam $arva$^m alaikh'Uratva-s'Udhanam if 

(D.K. 11, 6) 
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And since there is nothing (proper or) improper with 
regard to the body as such, it follows that the soul is in 
fact the alamkarya because it is this latter that feels 
ultimately glorified by reason of the external decoration.^ 
Here Abhinava appears almost to have ignored the impor- 
tance of the vaealm sabda or of the vacya artha as an 
iilamlmrya and his extreme position with regard to Rasa 
was probably responsible for this attitude. His immediate 
successors however consider the issue from an ordinary 
point of view, namely that, it is the human body which "’is 
directly adorned by the ornament and consequently they 
clearly lay it down that the Alamkaras are characteristics^ 
chiefly of the sabda and the artha and if they embellish 
Rasa they do that only indirectly through the word and 
sense. The case with the Guna is just the reverse because 
it will be presently seen that the Gunas are primarily the 
properties of Rasa and they may be said to belong to 
iahda and artha only secondarily. 

The DhvanikSra mentions and characterises only three 
Gunas, namely, Ojas (energy), PrasSda (lucidity) and 
Madhurya (sweetness), instead of the usual ten of Bharata, 
Dandin and Vsmana, and even more of other writers. 
The authors of the Dhvanyaloka put forward their own 
theories and establish these three Gunas, but they do not 
attempt at criticizing or refuting the theory of ten Gunas 


5 Abhina\<i lemarks in connection with the above 
{ <^locana pp. 74-75 ). etad uJetam hhavati — upamaya yadyap% 
n)acy6‘itho*lar^'kr%yaie tathUpi tasya tad evMmhkarai^am yad 
vyahgy'drthUbhi>oydnjana^sUmarihycldh'8>7tam tti, vasinio dhvan- 
yUtmavvalamkUryah. Matahakeyur'adihhtr api hi tarlr^asama- 
v'Syibhiicetana Utmai^ua iattaciitmritiviiesaucityasucanatma* 
tayd^HaMrtyaie, tathahyacetanam §ava§arlram km^dalU-- 
dyupeiam api na bhUti^ alamhUryasyabhavMf yattiartra^ 
TcatakMiyukiam hasyavaham hkamtt, alamkaryasyanaucityai, 
na ca dehasya kinctdanauciiyam iti vastuta afmatvnlamkaryuk. 
aham aluMhrta ityabhimannt. 
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of earlier writers, which later theorists like Mammata, 
Vi4vanatha and others have taken upon themselves to do. 
These three Gunas have been classified on the basis of 
the particular mental conditions involved in the perception 
of Rasa The general definition (samanya lakmna) of 
the Guna has presented to us the clement only in its broad 
character, namely, that it belongs to the Rasa and 
naturally further light is necessary in the visesa lalsana 
to form a definite idea about the nature of the element 
01 ? the basis of the sa^iiapya laksana. Now, since there 
are eight or nine Rasas® the question arises . Docs a 
particular Guna belong to all the Rasas or only to some 
of them ^ And in what sense can it be said to belong to 
the Rasas This is what is proposed to be discussed 
in the viSe^a laksana. Thus, Srhgara is a Rasa which 
softens (lit. gladdens A, D. K. ii, 8b) the heart 
to a great extent and Madhurya resides in a poem where 
this Rasa prevails."^ Similarly, dlpti, which is a mental 
condition involvmg a brilliant expansion of the heart, is 
taken to be the character of Rasas like Raudra. Ojas 


6. Divergence of opinion lias prevailed among theoiists 
over the exact number of Rasas and the whole issue has 
ultimately rested on the question whethei ^anta is to be 
reckoned as a separate Rasa, In theory of poetry however, this 
Rasa IS accepted by almost all writers. Wi iters of dramaturgy 
object to Its admissibility on the ground that a feeling of cessation 
from all activities cannot be lepresented on a stage. Jagannatha 
contends this by saying ( Rasagafigadhara, p. 30 ) that since Rasa 
IS realised by the audience and not by the actoi, Santa can well 
be admitted in drama also. 

7. irhgaia exa madhurah pat ah prahladano tasah 1 
tanmayam kaxyatn Mritya madhutyam pi aiiitsthah )| 

(D. K, n, B) 

^rhgaia eva rasantatapeksaya madhutah pi ahlUda^hefutxat 
prakManapat ah, taldarihayoh kaxyasya sa madhuiyalaksai^o 
(xrih on the abo\ e, p 79» Dhvany^loka). 
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resides in the sabda and artha which are suggestive of 
these Rasas. And lastly, that quality of Kavya which 
prevails through all Rasas and functions in all composi- 
tions (hence transparency of sabda and artha) is known 
as Prasada ® 

It will appear that the definitions given by Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana^s vi ti% on them do not help us to 
form any clear conception about the element and here, 
as elsewhere, we have to look upon Abhinava as an 
infallible guide in understanding their view-points. Thus, 
some importatnt questions arise in this connection, 
namely. 

(1) When it is said that the Gunas reside in the 
KUvya {tanmayain Ixavyam ahitya..Xi^ 8c implying 
iabdartha=^luwyaki)lra) is it not inconsistent ^vith the 
general definition of the element that it belongs to 
the ahgi artha ^ 

(2a) What is the relation of the mental conditions 
like drut% dlpti etc. with the Rasa Are they identical 
with it ? Or are they produced as its effect so as to be 
distinct from it ? 


8 Raudf ndayo ? asa dipt) a lahsyante TtavyavarUnah \ 
tadvyaHihetu ^abdUrthUv Mniymjo vyavasihtlam ]) 

(D. K. 11, lo) 

7 audradayo ht fasUh par am dlptim njjvalatUm janayantiH 
Wksjinaya ta eva dlf)tif ityucyate. iatprakMauapaf ah §ahdo 
dirghasamasa-fgc%na4amkrtam vUhyam (yr/ti on above, p 8o 
op at ) 

9. ^amaf paTcaivain havyasya yaliu sarvarasd.n pratt | 

sa prasUdo guTio jHeyah safvasadhatana-^kriyah II 

(D. K. 11, ir.) 

pra^atastu svacchata iabd'drthayoh, sa ca sarvarasasUdkUraT^o 
gni^ah sa7va'7aca7t'^s‘Udhnrai;^a§ on above, op, at, 

p.82.) 
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(2b) III any case how does the question of conceiving 
a separate clement ‘Guna^ arise at all ? When its existence 
cannot be clearly and independently felt, may it not be 
taken to merge its identity in Rasa ? 

We may just attempt at a discussion of these issues 
on the basis of the teachings of Abhinava. The mental 
condition itself is primarily the Guna.^° Thus, the Gunas, 
Ojas, Prasada and MMhurya exist respectively in the 
form of the three mental conditions dlpti (expansion), 
smiavpalatva or vyapapatva (pervasion) and ardmta 
or dmh (melting) which are evoked only in the process 
of the realisation of Rasa and so the Guna has, according 
"lo the Dhvani theorists, an inseparable association with 
that element i, e. the question of the Guna does not, in 
their opinion, arise when there is no Rasa. Hence, Rasa 
is the ultimate cause {MraT^a) of which the Guna (in t he 
form of the mental condition drutLov dlvU or vyay ti) is 
produced as an effect {kU7'yd), So, when it is said that 
expansion or dlpti is the character of Rasas like Raudra 
etc. there is apparently a merging of the Guna into the 
Rasa or superimposition of the Mrya on the kdm^a. 
But this merging or superimposition occurs as a matter 
of course in the realisation of Rasa, which, involving as 
it docs an absolute state of mental relish, renders it 
impossible for the relisher at that stage to distinguish 
between the cause and the effe ct. 

This may no doubt lead one to doubt the necessity of 
recognising the Guna as a separate poetic element. But 
since the Dhvani theorists appear to have made it a point 
to give full recognition to all the poetic elements accepted 


IQ. diptth pfuitpattui hrdaye vthhU{k^)$u~winj a-pt ajvahi- 
svahhavUi sS ca muMiyatayU oiak ^abda^vUcya tadUsvadamayU 
raudrMyUs taya dlpiyUwUda^vtie^a(imkayU i^Mntaiaya) kafya^ 
rupaya lak^anU raslantarm pylhaklayn^ iem hUrU'^e ‘kaiyi^pacUiad 
f audrMtr evmtjah^cdfda-vncya^ iplocam, p^%Qf n. 7-10). 
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in the earlier shcools (characterising them in the light of 
their revised conception of poetry), they could hardly 
deny the Giina the status of a separate element of poetry 
specially when this element constituted the most essential 
point of mterest in one of the earlier schools, namely, the 
Riti school. Moreover, when one understands the view- 
point of the Rasadhvani theorists and judges poetry on 
the complete analogy of a human body, as they have 
done, one fully appreciates the propriety of attributing 
to the Guna the dignity of a separate poetic element juht 
like Rasa, Alamkara and Dosa. A supreme disinterested 
pleasure is admittedly the svarupa of Rasa but is not 
this pleasure realised in the form of one or more of these 
three mental conditions ? It is true that a peculiar 
association with the vibhava^ anubhava and vyabhicd9i 
bMm rouses the sthayin to a stage of relish. But when 
is it actually relished — ^not until it transforms itself 
into one of these mental conditions although the process 
of transformation is very rapid and abrupt. Is not then 
the Guna as essential in the realisation of Rasa as the 
sthayibhava itself ? If it is true that the Guna comes 
into existence on account of the Rasa, it is equally true 
that the Gupa (in the form of the cittavrtti) constitutes a 
part and parcel in the actual realisation of Rasa. Nay, 
in the ultimate stage of relish Sfhgara has no other 
existence except a supreme delight in the form of the 
melting of the heart which is the character of tlie Guna 
Madhurya ; Raudra has no other existence except in the 
form of a brilliant expansion of the heart which is the 
character of the Guna Ojas. Similarly, Prasada in the 
form of a pervasion of the heart is an essential character 
of all the Rasas, Thus, although in theory the Guna is 
awallowed up in the Rasa, in practice it makes the Rasa 
what it is. This adequately explains the propriety of 
recognising the Guna as an element of poetry and when 
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the Guna plays so important a part in the realisation of 
Easa, it appears that the Dhvani theorists would have 
done well to recognise it explicitly as such when they 
explamcd the principle involved in the relish of Easa.’ ^ 

It has been seen above that the Guna is a property 
of Rasa but of Easa itself the realisation is not possible 
unless one is able to appreciate the situation depicted 
in the composition, in which some of the accessaries of 
Easa find their expression. This proves the utility o f 
s(S)cla and cu I ha in the awakening of Rasa and ultima tely 
of producing the Gunas i. e. the mental condition s 
sp ^en of. Abhinavagiipta does not take up in detail 
the question as to what particular letters are specially 
favourable for particular Gunas. This is discussed 
first by Mammata (K. P. sUiras 99-100, pp. 484-85). 
But while commenting on Dhvanikara^s definition of 
Madhurya, Abhinava remarks that Madhurya is that 
caiJacity of the word and the sense which awakens the 
^sweeP Rasa Sriigara {madhuraSrhgUra-^rasabht vyakti-- 
samarthaia iabdaithayor wadhuryam %ti hi lalsanam. 
°locana on D. K ii ; 8, p. 79). If Madhurya and Srhgara 
here are taken to be upalalsanas respectively for Guna 
and Rasa in general (just like Ojas and Raudra above ^ 
this remark would imply that letters and words may 
be so arranged in a particular composition that when 
r ead or heard they are capable of producing one or other 


II. It IS interesting to note that Bhattanayaka lecogmsed 
these three mental conditions in the process of the dho^a of Rasa, 
although he did not use any technical name for them, such as 
Guga, His views on this point have been quoted in the ^locana 

(p. 68 II. i6'l8) uktarh bhattanayakena (p, 67) hhmiie ca 

fase ia&ya bhogah, yo^nuhka>oa-$marai^a^p}attpaUtbhyo •vilah^ai^a 
€va druluvtsi’ai a-vikasa~namU 1 ajas*tamo-vatctt 9 ^ananuvtdahasattva* 
maya mja^cit^‘svabhava*n{vytt%^drutumh anltAakqa^ah parahrahmu* 
iijUda-sactva^, 
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mental conditioa involved in the realisation of a n y 
particular Rasa. In the opinion of these theorists the Guna 
resides primarily in Rasa and it is said to belong to sabda 
and ai tha only secondarily i.e. in the sense that these latte r 
p ossess the capacity for producing it Abhinava distuictly 
remarks (op. cit. p 79,1. 8) vastuto madhiuyam ndma 
srhgarade }asasyabva gunah. tem madhu^abJmyaTijaka’i 
yoh kibdarthayor upaeantam. Thus, when the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana took sabda and a) tha to be the 
substrata of Guna they only recognised their importarJce 
in the perception of Rasa in which the Guna, in ftheir 
opinion, actually resides. We shall see later on 
(ch. VIIIC) that Jagannatha considers the Guna to be^ 
the property as much of the sabda and artha as of the 
Rasa. He does not admit that one has to take recourse 
to any secondary usage when one say& that the Guna 
belongs to kibda and ay tha. 

Coming to the details of the mutual relationship 
between the Rasas and the Gunas, these theorists deal 
TOth the question from two different points of view 
according as (l)^single Guna belongs to different Rasas 
and (2)*^fferent Gunas belong to a single Rasa. Thus, 
Madhurya or sweetness iS present generally in the Snlgara 
Rasa, but it also resides in increasing degrees in the 
Vipralambha Srhgara and the Karuna, because the mind 
undergoes the process of melting m a greater degree in 
Yipralambha Srhgara (than in Sambhoga) and in still 
greater a degree in Karuna.^ ^ Similarly, Ojas or energy 

12. Srngaf e vtp} alambhahhye haf U'^e ca prakarsa^vai \ 

m’adhuryam UrdraiaMyait yatas iaUadh%him mana^ II 

(D. K. 11, 9.) 

In this connection Abhinava raises an important objection to 
the effect that if there is sweetness even in Karuna what is the 
significance of eva (only) m the previous Kanka beginning with 
irn0m madhura^ etc. ? He replies by saying that em 
heie does not imply exclusion of other Rasas, He apparently 

27 
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which involves an expansion of the mind resides generally 
in the Kaudra Easa, but Abhinavagupta remarks that it 
may also be present in the Vira and Adbhuta’^® Easas 
Aad lastly, Prasada is a Guna which is common to all 
the Easas. It has been seen that the perception of 
Easa depends on understanding the composition m which 
some of the accessories of Easa find their expression, 
and thus the quality of pervading is the character of this 
Guna in the sense that in every Easa the mind must be 
prepared ‘to grasp at once the situation depicted in the 
conception. On the other hand, each of^ the four Easas, 
VI r., Hasya, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Santa, displays in 
i<5self a peculiar association of more than one mental 
condition each of them contains more than one Guna^ 
Thus, Madhurya and Ojas are equally present in Hasya 
(the Comic) for, in the fierst place, this Easa is subordinate 
to Srngara and in the second place (it is a fact of common 
experience that) an expansion of the heart is invariably 
associated with Hssa’-®. Similarly, in Bhayanaka (the 

takes Srngara to be an upalcHsm^a for Rasa in geneial and 
understands by the 7^5n^5-portion quoted above that Gu^as 
like Madhurya are really the properties of Rasa. Hence 
does not mean ^only* but it means ^really* or ^pumarily\ 

13. \raudrndaya ttyaba'l adt§abdah ptahare, tena 
vhUdhhutayor apt gtaha^am (^locana, p. 80, 11, 1-3) 

14* &vam madkufyadlptl parasparap 7 attdvandvttaya sthttc 
trhgUr'adt 7 audradtgate tit pradat §ahitaya tat-smnUve^a-vaiciU^am 
hasyabhayaiiaka-blbhaisa-iantesu daf htam. Ibid, p. 82, 11, 1-3). 

15, hasyasya ^rhgarangaiaya mUdhuryam pmhrstam mkasa- 
dharmataya cmjdpt prakrsiam tit samyam dvayol} (Ibid, p, 82, 
11. 3-4). Abmava evidently means after Bhaiata {^rfigafaudht 
Natyas^astra VI, 44a, K, M. T,) that amorous 
gestures etc, lie at the basis of the Comic but when it is ultimate- 
ly realised it is transformed into a hrtlUant expansion of the heaH. 
So remarks Caij^idasa ^%imana^ patasya va 'vUg-veSa^-rupa* 
oesi'U^vaihrla-'Vtlohanac ceiomk^so kUsafy, dipika, p. 123. l* ii.) 
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Frightful) as well as Bibhatsa (the Disgustful) Easa are 
present both Ojas and Madhurya but the former exists 
in a greater degree than the latter does"®. And lastly, 
in Santa (the Quietistic) either Ojas or Madhurya 
predominates according to the variety and individual 
tendency of its accessaries"^. It deserves to be noted 
here that in the opinion of Mammata (viii, sutra 91) it is 
Madhurya that exists in an excessive degree in the Santa 
Rasa. Goviada, however, remarks that this is slightly 
mixed up with Ojas in view of th^ fact that a feeling ^of 
aversion (which involves an expansion of the heart ' lies 
at the very root of this Rasa {sante tit jugupsadyemvayad 
ojolesamtviddham^'^, Kavyapradipa, irth under viii, 
4a“b, p. 279). We have thus seen that the three mental 
conditions druti, dlpti and vyWpti are enough to help the 
manifestation of all the Rasas and hence they justify only 
three Gunas correspondmg to them and not more. 


16. bhayUnakasya magna»c%tta-vftti*svahh'&vatve'p% 

vasya dlptataya ojah prakrsiam mMhuryam alpam. bibhatse 
‘pyevam ( ^locana, p 82, 11 . 4-5 ). At the stage of the actual 
perception of these two Rasas the mind, no doubt, softens down 
m fear and in disgust respectively, but Ojas is said to predominate 
m the sense that the ferocious look and the loud roar etc. of 
the object of fear and the loathesome appeal ance etc. of the 
object of aisgust produce at the very outset, an expansion of 
the mind to a considerable degree. 

17. Sante tu mhhUvavaicitryai 'kadacid ojah prdhrsiam 
hadndn mndhury am.,, p. 82, ii. 5-6). 

18. But a man of experience would probably say, with 

Mammata, that druit is the only condition which the heart 
undergoes in the realisation of the §anta Rasa, The aversion 
to worldly objects involved in this Rasa softens down to a 
chastening stage of mental calm and it is clearly distinct from 
the loathing ) involved in the Bibhatsa Rasa. So there 

appears to be little scope for an expansion of the heart in the 
^anta Rasa^ 
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It is remarkable that the authors of the Dhvauyaloka 
do not entertain the element of Eiti in poetry thinking it 
to be unnecessary. The Dhvanikara remarks that the 
Ritis were introduced by theorists who only dimly under- 
stood the true significance of poetry^®. This implies that 
when Rasadhvani is accepted as the all important element 
of poetry (in view of the fact that it serves to afford the 
poetic charm from within by identifying the mind with 
the situation depicted in the composition), there is no 
ne«d of conceiving a s^arate poetic element as Riti 
which, at its best, produces no more tha n a sensuous 
delight, Abhinava makes this more clear. He distinctly 
'f^arks®° that the Ritis ar e made to resolve int o the 
Gunas ; a nd sin^the Gunas are subordina te to" R^a, th e 
RltiTmerge their identities in GunariSTultiniatcl^ in 
fiasa^ PVom his commentary it seems that he has no 
obj^tion to assume the position of Vamana that Riti is 
a special kind of verbal arrangement, and that its 
speciality consists in its intimate association with the 
Gunas. But he differs from the Riti theorists with regard 
to the nature of the association of the word-structure 
with the Gun a. Thus according to the Eiti theorists : — 

(1) Gunas make up the Rati and as such they are the 
essential characteristics of it. 

(2) They produce the poetic charm on their own 
occount. The primacy of Rasa being not recog- 
nised, the Riti theorists^ conception of Guna and 
for the matter of that of poetic charm itself was 
only formal. The word-structure, therefore, is of 
the highest importance in their theory of poetry. 

19 , asphutasphuvitam havyaAaiiniam eiad yaihodtiam { 
a&ahnuvadhhir vyUkartum rltayaJi saikpra^artiiUh 1 } 

(D.K in, 52, p 231) 

20. rU$r h% paryamas;ayUn. yadnha — viUso 

gmpaimU, gu^aica rasaparyavasdytnu (Olocana, p. 231, I.7) 
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But we have seen above that in the poetic scheme of 
the Dhvani theorists, 

(1) Gunas are primarily the characteristics of Rasa 

and only secondarily of the word-structure. 

(2) The importance of the word-structure is not 

altogether lost sight of, but is recognised only so 
far as it helps the production of the Guna in the 
form of the mental condition involved m the 
perception of the Rasa 

Thus, when the verbal arrangement or the wor^- 
structure does not reside on its own account but merely 
serves as a means for the apprehension of the inner charms ^ 
of a poetic composition, the Dhvani theorists do not think 
it worth while to regard it as a separate poetic element 
and so they do not assign to it any particular name such 
as Riti So long as the verbal arrangement is allowed the 
recognition that is its due, it is really immaterial whether 
or not it is endowed with a techmeal name. Similarly, 
the conception of Sabda-Yiiitis hke UpanagarikS, Parusa 
andKomalaof earlier writers like Udbhata,®^ and the 
Artha-Vi*ttis like Kai^iki, Bharatx etc. of the dramaturgic 
writers need not, according to these theorists, be accepted, 
since just like the Ritis they too merge their identities 
in Rasa {tad'vadeva rctsa-paryavasdyit val — ^\oc 2 in 2 i p. 2S1, 
1.9). It will be seen hereafter that later writers like 
Mammata, younger Vagbhata and Viisvanatha, enter in 
detail into the functions of the word-structure and admit 
it as a technical poetic factor, {viz. Vytti) or a separate 
poetic element, (? Riti). 

21. Abliina\a*s remarks that the Vrttis (of Udbhata) reside 
ultimately on account of the Rasa {nngarilcayd. hi, anuprasa-vrttih 
ifhgUrddau vUrnmyati, parusett dlptesu raudrMisu, komaUU 
hnsyUdav,.** .olocana p. 232. ii. 1-2) helped Mammata to a gi eat 
extent m appi opriating Udbhata^s Vfttis effectively m his own 
theory of poetry. 
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It is also remarkable that although the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka do not admit Eiti in poetry they admit 
another poetic factor : Samghatana, which corres- 
ponds in its characteristics partly to the Ritis of Rudrata. 
It IS classified according to the absence or presence in 
varymg degrees of compound words * Thus, Samghatana 
may be asamasa (uncompounded) madhyama samdsa 
(having middling compounds) and dlrgha samasa (having 
long compounds). Thp ultimate function of Samghatana 
i.^ to help the manifestation of Rasa, but it cannot do this 
independently, realises this object through the Gunas 
and in manifesting Rasa the nature of the Sainghatana 
should be determined by its appropriateness to the speaker 
and to the theme of discourse.®® The poet has first to 
consider — What is the nature of the speaker ? What 
does he mean to say ^ What is the nature of the situation 
to be depicted in the composition ? Through what Gun a 
is that situation best depict ed ? J[ n othe r words, w hich 
of the mental conditions spoken of is specially favourabl e 
for the enjoyment of the Rasa depict ed Now, if a 
particular Samghatana proves to be suitable to that Gu^a, 
one is at liberty to use that Samghatana in connection 
with the Rasa where the Guna in question prevails If 
not, that Samghatana should be avoided in the said Rasa. 
Now, since the Samghatana awakens the Rasa through the 
Guna, a question arises :--What is the relationship 
between the Samghatana and the Gunas ? Two clear 
courses are possible. The Samghatana and Gunas may 
be identical or they may be different. In the second 
case when the Samghatana is different from the Gunas 
they can remain in two ways. (1) The Gunas may 
reside in the Samghatana \samghatanMry'W guTiak) or (2) 

22 gui^Un aintya tisihantl madhuryadln myanakti I 
ra$^msianniyame hetui^ auciiyam vaHr^’vai.yayoh i| 

(D.k ill, 6 ) 
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the Samghatana may remain subordinate to the Guna 
igunasraya samghata7iaY^ Now, if the Giinas are 
identical with Samghatana, or the former belongs to the 
latter, then we have to admit the position that like 
Samghatana, Gunas too have no hard and fast rule for 
their application, any Guna may be attributed to any 
Rasa.^^ But since in real practice we see that particular 
Gupas are attributed to particular Rasas, whereas any 
kind of Samghatana may be present in an> Rasa,®® 
(provided that it be in keeping '^th the character of thti 
speaker or of the theme), it follows that the Samghatana 
cannot be identical with the Gunas [na gunah samgha- 
tmiasvafupaTj>,..trtU p, 135) nor can the Gunas belong to 
the Samghatana ( na ca samghatanasraya giwMh.^Ahid). 
What do then the Gunas belong to ^ It has been already 
seen that the Gunas belong primarily to the Rasa and 
secondarily to the word or its sense. Taking advantage 
of this latter position the opponent might try once more 
to establish his point by raising an objection to the effect 
that if it is conceded that the Gunas reside in the word, 
is it not thereby accepted that they reside in or are even 


23, If Saihghatana be taken to oe the a§raya of the Guna, 
then aSraya would imply adhUrUdheyabhUva z, e. the containei 
and the contained ( sam£haianUiraya-gu^a-pak§e.,.gunan,,.adheya~ 
hhutan Uh itya Usthanil samghatana rasadln vyanakti Vrtti on 
D, K. Ill, 6 ; p. 134 ). But when Gupa is the niraya of the 
Saihghatana, then d^raya would mean ‘'an object on which 
something else depends or to which something remains 
subseivient^'. (tadayattU tanmukhaprehsii}l^ ^locana, p. 134, i, 10), 

24. yad% gu'ipUli samghatanU cetyekaik tatimm samghatanU* 
^rayU vU gu^Us tadU samghaianay'a t^a guifanam amyata>*v%sayatva- 
prasahgal}, vrtti on D, K. 111, 6 , p. 134 ). 

25^ guiycmUra ht vi^ayamyamo vyavastMtaJ^ samghaia- * 

nUyasiu sa mghatate. tathaht ifhgare*pt dirghasamasa dy^yani^, 
raudrodisvasamUs'akceti. (Ibid), 
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identical with the Samghatana ? For, words cannot 
produce the Guna (and for the matter of that poetic 
effect itself) unless they are united together in a sentence 
where however they may remain either compounded or 
uncompounded. In any case they do come under certain 
Samghatana which term as has been already seen, involves 
absence or presence (in varying degrees) of compound 
words It follows therefore that samghaHta words and 
consequently Samghatana itself can well be the asraya 
0^ the Gunas.®® Anandavardhana replies that it is not 
true that words must necessarily be samgliafita in 
order to produce tlie poetic effect for (i) suggestion 
of Rasa may take place even through a single word 
or part of a word where the question of Samghatana 
does not arise at all, and (ii) even in the case where 
suggestion takes place through a sentence, there is no 
hard and fast rule that a particular Samghatana 
should be employed in connection with a particular Rasa. 
Thus, the Guna may be said to belong (only secondarily) 
to the word but qn no account does it belong to a fixed 
samghatana of words and far less can it be identical 
with the Samghatana. So it is seen that the spheres of 
the Guna and the Samghatana are different {tasmad anye 
guna any a ca samgJmtarm.. vrtti p. 137) and that it is 
the Samghatana which remains subordinate to the Gunas 
through which it helps the awakening of any particular 
Rasa. The Rasa is the main thing to bo considered 
in poetry, whatever hinders the awakening of it must be 
dispensed with As for instance, long compounds are 
generally detrimental when the sentiments of love and 
pathos are to be depicted for the strain required in 

26 nanu yadi ^ahdoL^rayU gu^as tat samghaianarupat^am 
tadutrayaivain vU tesam praptam eva^ 11a hyasamghaiita^ iabdU 
arthamiesam praiipadya f Ui^adydiritanlaM gu^^.Un'dm avUedkaivad 
Mfuy^ hhamnti (p. *36)# 
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understanding the involved constructions fails to produce 
a melting of the heart which is a mental condition 
particularly favourable for awakening the sentiments in 
question® ^ And in Rasas which are best realised 
through an expansion of the heart, madhyama and 
dlrghasamasa would prove to be specially favourable. 
Anandavardhana insists upon the presence of the quality 
of Prasada in all compositions. If this is absent, then 
even asamasa Samghatana fails to awaken the Srhgara 
and Karuna Rasas and in case hi the presence of tins 
Guna even 77iadhya?nasamasa can awaken them®® Hence 
the whole issue leads to the only conclusion that» 
compound words can be sanctioned in Msdhurya, and 
even Ojas can go without them' provided the propriety 
is not lost, the awakening of Rasa is not in any way 
hindered and they are quite in keeping with the character 
of the speaker and the situation to bo depicted. 

B. 

The postdhvani period of Sanskrit Poetics hardly 
produced any work of remarkable originality with regard 
to the general principles of poetry which were formulated 
once for all by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka. The 
implicit adherence which the Dhvani theorists received 


27 karu^amfrxlambka^rhgarayostvasamUsaiva sn^gkatan'S. 
,,,.d%rgha^samghatana sam^sUn^m aneha-prakat a^^ambhlavanay'S, 
hadUcxd rasa-pratlhfn vyavadadhailtt fasydm natyantarh ahhtni* 
veialj. §ohhate . vi§esaia^ hami^ampralambka^fngUrayQ^^ 
iayof hi suTcumat aiaraUfM svalpUy^nt (rpy asDacchataydim &ahd'Sr 
rthayo^ pratltir mafdhar%hhm>at% (pp. I39’*4^)* 

28 , sarvUsu ca sxmshatanUsu prasddakhyo gu^o 
sa hi sat 'i>a-ra^a^$l^dJiUrai^afy sar’Vti^sam^hatanU^sMharm^Ai 
iyuktam* prasUdUttkfatne hyasupias^pi santgkaidnM 
vtpralaMbh(dfhod.rau nu niyanaMi* iadaparityags ca madhfcMa^ 
samma^pi pt akMayait (p. 14 : 0 ). 

28 
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from the later writers in regard to the fundamental 
principles and theories of poetry could not probably 
be explamedS unless a profound reasonableness underlay 
their conception of poetry as well as the respective 
position assigned to the different poetic elements. The 
recognition of the deeper aspects of poetry in the 
dehneation of the technical elements, Rasa and Dhvani, 
was no doubt the greatest achievement of the Rasadhvani 
th^oriste. But that was not all. The other poetic 
elements had also to bS brought effective relation 
with the underl;:^ung sentiment of composition, viz., Rasa, 
ffhis probably they could do iiL no ;)etter a way than 
taking recourse to the analogy of the human body and 
soul — their respective decorations (Alaj ikara) and virtues 

I, Dr. S. K. De has rightly poiniec out that the age in 
which the Post-Dhvani theonsts began to fle^unsh, being also the 
penod of early Muhammadan incursion^, was marked by a 
general decadence of all investigations (Sanskiit Poetics, Vol. II, 
P 297), This IS no doubt true to a great i^.xtent. But we must 
remembei at the same time that even this penod pioduced 
wnteisofno mean ability and some of the commentators of the 
Kavyaprakasa (specially the eailiei ones like Rucaka, author of 
Kavyaprakasa-samketa, Siidhara, author of Kavyapiakasa- 
viveka and Candidasa, author of Kavyapiakasa-dipika) display 
such a consideiable amount of onginahty in detail that they may 
very well be said to have been alamkartkas themselves instead 
ol nknhai'as. Hence, the fact, that the general principles 
laid down by the Dhvani theorists were accepted m the mam by 
Postdhvani writers, does not necessarily piove the lack of a 
creative genius on the part of these lattei but it possibly shows 
the soundness of the broad theories which then predecessois 
propounded. Even Jagannatha \\ho vigorously ciiticised many 
of his piedecessors in matters of detail (P. V, Kane, PCXXXI I, 
Introduction to Sahityadai pa^a) had to admit (m connection with 
the Sk§epalaihkara, p. 425 Rasagahgadhaia ) that the Dhvani 
theorists settled the mam principles to be lollowed by an 
'alamkanka ( dh’oani*kfiUvi 'dlaMariha^sara'i^i-^vyavasthUpahatvat ). 
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(Guna)®. The analogy proved quite suitable for the 
purpose and it could carry away most of the later writers 
only because it served to explain the fundamental 
principles of a technical subject quite easily and clearly 
from a most reasonable and common sense point of view. 
The respective position of the different poetic elements 
in the Dhvani-theorists^ revised scheme of poetry was 
thus determined once for all and there was hardly any 


2. The authors of the Dhvanyaloka do not take up a 
detailed treatment of the concept of Dosa but merely hint at 
the mtya and anity } varieties of this element ( see D.K. quoted 
above in vm A, fn. 2 | according as it bars or helps the awakening 
of Rasa. And it has been seen above that the concept of RC^i 
has not been admit' ed in their poetic scheme. So, when they 
left these two eleirfints out of their consideration and utilised 
the analogy of the ^human body only m connection with the 
elements, Gui?a anc Alarhkara it was quite natural that the 
analogy could not oe full in their treatment. Yet, the fact 
remains that they weie the fiist to introduce this analogy 
effectively in the new theory of poetry and it was left to their 
successors to make it complete by carrying the scheme further. 
What they utilised in respect of Gutja and Alarhkara, was 
employed by their successors to other poetic elements as well. 
Visvanatha, who, following Ca^i^dasa introduced the concept 
of Riti in his poetic scheme, explains the analogy fully thus, 
following some eailier authority : — 

knvyasya Ubdarthau haYiram^ rasadi^cntma^ giinah 
iauryUdivat, dosah Icnnatvadtvai, iitayo'myavasamstMna-vUesamt^ 
alamltUia}} hatakakunddUdtniat ( •vrtti on 1, 2. pp. 12-13 ) 
Kavikantjapura, made a distinction between the ‘hfe* ( jsz^.prat^a ) 
and ^sour (atma) of a man and tried to be more accurate when 
he explained the analogy thus 

§arlram §abdartkau dhvanir asava Mm'a kila lasah 
gwya mndhury'adya upamittmukhd lamh^ttgai^al} I 
susamsthUnam rltih sa kila paraniah havva^puruqak 
yddu^tntn dosah sy^c chYa'ocLT^ahatwtadth sa na paYah D 

(Alapikara-kaustubha, p. 5, Kar. 1). 
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scope left for a mutual controversy amongst the later 
writers in respect of matters of general theory 
Naturally, therefore, the Postdhvani writers took upon 
themselves the task of explaining, expanding or restricting 
the already established rules and theories. They repeated 
more or less the same idea — each in his own way and 
if they at all chose to differ from their immediate 
predecessors, they did it only in point of minor details. 

MAMMATA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Foremost amongst the later writers stands Mammata 
whose Kavyaprakala is considered to be the standard 
work which systematised the teachings of the Dhvani 
School. It is remarkable that although he was an avowed 
follower of the Dhvani theorists and as a matter of fact 
accepted the essentiality of Rasa in poetry, his definition 
of Kavya [tad adosau sabdarthau sagunav analamkrti 
punah hvapi)^ does not make any explicit mention of 

3. Many of the later writers thought it to be unprofitable 
stick to the beaten tracks and consequently they took up works 
of new type such as the treatment of some fixed Rasas m all 
their varieties and details (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. If. pp, 333-43) 
or of special topics like KavihksU (op. cit. pp. 356-75 and the 
article entitled 'The Making Of The Sanskrit Poet’* by Di. F. W, 
Thomas in the Bhandarkar Commemoi ation Volume pp. 375-86), 
The only subject which occupied an important position in the 
treatment of the later orthodox theoi ists was the discussion of 
poetic figures which were not explicitly treated but incidentally 
touched by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, 1 his was a field 
where powerful writers of the later period got an opportunity of 
displaying a considerable amount of originality m their attempt to 
supplement the treatnient of eaiRer authorities, 

4. Following the lead of Rucaka, the earliest known 
commentafor on the K. P. Professor S. P. Bhattacharyya has 
seen in the Aar^^S-portion tad ado&au. etc, a sutnmary of 
the contents of Mamm<tta*s work and not a definition as is 
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the elements of Rasa and Dhvani. He starts with sabda 
and artha following the usual method of the older 
schools. Rasa comes out only incidentally as a particular 
type (asamlaksya-krama) of one {'vyahgya) of the three 
kinds of artha. The ^ahda and the artha which constitute 
ESbvya must be free from Dosa ^ adosau) and endowed 
with Guna {sagunait). They may or may not possess 
Alamkara {analahhrtl punah kvapi). Thus, the definition 
indicates the unmistakable influence which the older 
Rxti school exerted on Mammata in considering ,the 
Gunas to be essential {mtya) and Alamkaras*^^ to be 
non-essential {amkja) elements of poetry This would 
apparently imply that in Mammata^s opinion Gunas and 
Dosas can remain independently in Karya ; they need 
not, as it were, be subservient to Rasa. But later on 
when he defines these elements in terms of the part they 


the generally accepted view ( K 5 vyaprakasa-sariiketa in the 
Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol II pp. 1-75. He also holds that 
the very first KUrtkn of Mammata^s work. 

niyat%’‘hrta» 7 tiyama'-rahitUm hlUdatkamaylm ananya-pai'oiantrl&m | 
nava^rasa-ruciram mrmitim "ddadhail bhUratl T&aver jay at% 8 

contains his conception about the essence of poetry and as such 
it may be treated as his definition there- of. This view is no doubt, 
interesting as Mammata is thereby understood to have admitted 
explicitly the fundamental importance of Rasa in his conception of 
poetry in accordance with the tradition obtaining m the school 
to which he belongs. We shall not, at this stage, make any 
difference between 'the definition of peotry’ and a summary of 
the contents there-of. 

4 a) It may, at the same time, be held that the Alamkara 
school, which had its most redoubtable champion in Udbhata, 
was no less honoured for the hold of Udbhata on Mammata, as 
Kashmirian tradition would lead us to believe, was quite a potent 
factor in the making up of his scheme and concept of poetry. 
The phrase analahhrtl punah Inmpi may reasonably indicate that 
Alarhkaras were the rule rather than an exception. 
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play in awakening Rasa, lie makes himself liable to a 
glaring inconsistency. This inconsistency, as has been 
already shown by Dr. S. K. De (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, 
pp. 275-82), maybe explained by the fact that m spite 
of accepting the general scheme and theory of the Dhvani 
School, Mammata could not shake off the influence of 
the earlier Schools and it proved to be the hopeless 
result of an attempt to “find a comprehensive formula 
to cover the old ideas as well as the new in a standard 
texit book.''*^^ 

The first six chapters of Mammata^s work are devoted 
broadly to the definition and sub-divisions of Kavya and 
tfie various functions of sabda and Keeping 

close to the order in which the elements are mentioned 
in his definition, he then proceeds to discuss the Dosas 
in chapter VII and the Gunas in chapter VIIL The last 
two chapters are devoted to the treatment of AlamkSras — 
IX to those of iabda (including three Vrttis which are 
taken to be equivalent to the three Ritis of Vamana) 
and X to those of artha. But before entering into a 
detailed discussion of the individual Gunas and 
Alamkaras, Mammata draws a clear-cut distinction between 
the general character of the two elements in the first two 
of ch. VIII, which run thus ; 

(1) ye rasasyUhgino dhai'mah kmryadaya ivaimanah I 
utkarsa-hetavas te syttr acala-sthitayo guyLaJ} li 

(2) iipakurvanti tarn santam ye’ngadvarena l 

TmrMivad alamkaras te ^nuprasopamadayah li 


(4b) This point has been repeatedly pressed in the commen- 
tary of Caij^dasa first in connection with the definition of poetry 
and then in connection with the Dosas. 

5 P. V. Kane has given an analysis of the different chapters 
of the K. P. in'his Introduction to the Sahityadarpana (pp, XCIX 
and C) 
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Unlike the Dhvanikara, he does not rest satisfied with 
only ascertaining where the elements spoken of reside 
but he goes further and explains, with some amount of 
exactitude, the nature of the association between the 
element and its substratum. Thus, his definition, quoted 
above, would imply that Gunas not only belong to 
Rasa but are inseparable characteristics {acala-sihitayo 
dhminah) of it and as such they invariably help its 
realisation (utlarsa-hetavak). And these are exactly the 
points that distinguish them from the Alamkaras wh:Jch 
can, on no account, be said to reside in Rasa but may only 
occasionally embellish it. Even this they can do only 
indirectly through sabda and arlha, which thqv 
chiefly adorn. Govinda has set forth in very clear terms 
the distinctive characteristics of the two elements thus : 
evam ca rasasyotka? sa-heUitve sail (1) rasci'dliarmatcam 
fatkatvesaU (2) rasavyctbMcansihititvam^ (3« ayogavya- 
vaechedemrasopakarakatvam ceUlalsmab ayam guT^U^vUm 
drastavyam (Kavyapradipa, vrtti, under VIII, 1. p. 274). 
As for the Alamkaras he says :—rasopakUrakafie satt 
(1) tadavrttitvam, tathahe sati (2) rasaiyabhicarittam, 
(3) aniyamena rasopakarakatvam ceti §amanya4aksa)}a^ 
traymn alafnkUranam [op. ciU vrtU under VIII, 2, p. 275). 

6. We should mark the propriety of the expression aca’a-siht^ 
tay^ih in Mammata's definition of Guna against that of jniMCit 
updkurmnti in his definition of Alarhkara. Govinda brings out 
two prominent characteristics of Guna from the single epithet 
acala>-$thztayah. He explains it as aprthaksthitayal^ or avyabhtcn- 
ixsihitayah, avyahhicUza which means non-separation or constancy 
IS, m his opinion, to be judged not only in respect of ( the 
existence of Guna in) Rasa but also of the capacity of 
Gu]Qia for embellishing Rasa. Thus he x&xi 2 x\s \--avyahhicauxbca 
rasena tadupaknrem va, rasam vtnUye nnvalisfhmte, avaitsJkamunM 
cUva^yam ^asatn upakuyvantltyartha^^ (vrtti under VIII, i. p, 
274 )• The Guijas cannot exist without Rasa and existing in it 
they invariably help its awakening. 
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In his Yrtti on Kan La 87 ( p. 462 ) Mammata clearly 
explains the poetic Guna on the analogy of human G?ma 
and sets forth the views of Abhinavagupta regarding the 
relationship between Guna and the t'arna (letters), 
by overthrowing the teachings of the Riti School on this 
point. His main contention is that just as qualities like 
bravery etc. belong to the human soul and not to the 
body, so the poetic excellences like sweetness etc. are 
properties really belonging to Rasa, not to the letters.^ 
In* this connection he observes that those who hold 
Guna to belong exclusivefy to the mrna have no insight 
into the deeper charms of Rasa { rasa-paryanta-m h anta- 
pratliivayidhyah4. 5, p. 464 ). The common people, 
unable to look into the true nature of things {av^sranta- 
prathtayahA. 3, p. 464) are often carried away by 
the mere size of a man and call him brave or not brave 
according as his body is bulky or small, irrespective of the 
fact whether or not he really possesses the virtue of bravery 
at heart. To this assumption they are led by their un- 
guarded observation for the quality of bravery is sometimes 
found to be co-existent with an impressive appearance.” 
But we must remember that this is not always the ease 
for even a man having a thin body may be brave at 
heart. And even when it is so expressions like ‘the 
body itself is brave^ ( akara evasya surah ) cannot 
be justified unless one takes recourse to a secondary 
usage. The right use would probably be ‘the appearance 
is suggestive of bravery^ {aka/ral} saiiryavynjalml]) for 


7, l&tmana eva ht yatha ^mtryadayo nUhUrasyat iathU rasa- 
syatva mMhuryUdayo gurfd, na variinnnm (/. i, p. 463). 

8 ^ kvacit iu §auryMi~samucUasy' 5 .hara-mahattvnder darianl^d 
Uhd,ra ityader vymaharUd^ anyatraiut dpi mtaid>kr^ 

t%tva-mUtre 7 ta tth kvUpi surd pi murti^V^gkava->mMte'ipa 

mirnnta•-pyama^o,..vyavc^h^fanth (H* P* 4^4)1^ 
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tins much avc' cau roasoiuiblv ot u man from Ins 
external features. 

vSimilar i.'> the ease with lettei^ iu relation to tln^ 
])oetic Oiiiia. Those thoori&ts, who cannot dive so far 
as to comprehend the delectability of Rasa, speak of the 
letters themselves as being* sweet or not sweet (whereas 
in reality qualities like sweetness etc. belong to Rasa, 
the soul of poetry). The only consideration, that weighs 
wuth them, is whether the letters are soft-ftOiiuding or 
high-sounding and this they tak^to be the sole oriterian 
for judging the presence of Madhurya or Ojas in a parti- 
eulai* composition. But this eiiteiion is defective, since 
it is apt to confuse the real issue and if it is accepted,* 
there is just the risk of calling such Rasas and their 
accessories as are not really sweet as sweet simply by 
reason of the softness of the letters that expire ss them. 
At the ^ame time, it is also possible that really sweet 
passions and them accessories will be treated as hiot 
sweoF if thev arc expressed in letters that iwo not soft- 
sounding.*' Of course it appears from two of ilammata^s 
subsequent mfras (viz. 99 and 100) that sweetness 
(Madhurya) is generally co-existent with soft-sounding 
letters and energy (Ojas) with high-sounding ones, but we 
should remember that that is not the last word spoken by 
him on this point For*, he himself has stated immediate- 
ly afterwards ( in sUtra 102 ) that letters (and for the 
matter of that ) compounds and diction are sometimes 
altered in order to suit the nature of (i) the speaker, 
(ii) the subject matter and (lii) the form of composition. 
This shows, therefore, that when the letters are properly 

g madkur^dt-vva^/aka^sukumarad madhurc^di^ 

(twddhu^adt-TasahjiUttU'n'i sdiiku* 

mnryndi-mnif e^a madhuryndi, madhmMirasopdkaxm^^nam UsUm 
asauhzmiarynde? amudhurv^di f asa-pafyanta<’tif ntita pi aiiiimn- 
(ikyU vymaharanti (p* 464. 11. 3-5) 

29 
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selected they can, lil^e the appearance of a man, ouly 
suggest a particular Guna but on no account can the 
Guna subsist in the letters entirely. Later on (in mtra 
95 ) Mammata has told us that the Gunas may be spoken 
of as subsisting in words and their ineaiiiiigs only indirect- 
ly i. c. by taking recourse to a figurative use in the same 
manner as human virtues have been attributed to the 
body It may be noted here that in all that has been 
said above Mammata does not propound any strikingly 
nbvel theory himself. He simply explains by means of 
a suitable analogy the main principles set forth b> 
Anandavardhana and specially Abhinavagupta. 

Mammata next goes on to criticise two earlier views 
on the respective position of Guna and Alailiktoi. The 
first of these views is that there is absolutely no difference 
between the Guna and the Alamkara. Both these elements 
are inherent qualities of Eavya. Those who lil^e to draw a 
distinction between them arc led by merely a blind 
tradition. Virtues like bravery may well be said to 
subsist in a man by inherence samaiaya-vritya and 
ornaments like necklace on his body by conjunction 
{samyogavrttya). But what is true in the case of laukika 
guna and alamkara is not so in the case of Kavyaguna 
and both of which subsist by inherence 

alone^ It is not directly known what particular theorist 
set forth the above views but, Manikyacandra (‘’samketa, 
p. 187) and some other commentators^ of Kavyaprakasa 
hold that this was the argument advanced by Bhattodbha- 
ta^^ in liis Bhamahavivarana. Mammata himself, how- 


10. sama;vd,ya-^vrttya tau 7 yadayah samyogavritya tu htiradayi 
il)astn ^ui^Ulamkd>ra^a 7 n bhedaly, ojoh'^pt abhrilnmn anuprUsopn- 
maalnam cohhayesam a[^t samavayavritya iithutir iti gad^ahka 
pra*i^ahef}(ttvaisam bheda ityabhtdhanam asat (K. P, p 470, 11, 1-3), 

11. We ha\e no dneci source foi ascettaining the \ie\vs of 
Udbhata regarding the exact nature of the Guijas and Ahmikaias. 
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ever, fully aeceptb the aiialoa,y of laulala ginui and 
alamkam, as lias been seen above. 

The other vieAV that Mammata disproves is the one 
held by Vamana who opines that the Qunas are sufficient 
to produce poetic beauty whereas the Alaiiikaras heighten 
the beauty thus produced (pp. 89«91, ch. VI.). Mamniata 
argues^ ’ that if all the Gunas together be taken to 
Hi*> main treatise, Bhamaha-vivarana {leferred to in laglmvrtti 
on Kavyalarhkara-saia-saiiigiaha, Ed. Banhatti. p 14)15 now lost. 
In his Kavyalamkara-sai a-sarhgi aha w^ich now exists, he has to?d 
us nothing legaiding his views on (juna. But Induraja, while 
commenting on Udbhata’s definition of the poetic figure 
Kavyalinga (vi, 7), bungs in a curious discussion about Gunas# 
and Rasas N. D. Banhatti (notes on Kavyalamlcara sara- 
saihgraha. pp. 154-59) has already shown the unprofitable character 
of this discussion inasmuch as it is hopeless attempt at reconciling 
the views of Vamana with those of the Rasa-dhvani theorists, 
Udbhata’s views can be gleaned only from second-hand sources, 
e.g, Alamkarasarvasva (p. 7) and Prataparudra Yosobhusana 
with Its commentary Ratnapana (p. 334, ed Tiivedi). ihese show 
that Udbhata maintained \ery slight distinction between Guna 
and Alamkaia. Thefoimerm iiis opinion^ belongs to samg katana 
only, whereas the lB.Uev belongs to ^abcia SLXid at i/i a {udbhaindtbkts 
iu ptla.ya§ah sUmyam eva sacttam^ btsaya^mUlrena 

hhedapraitpUdanUt. samghtanU’dhat matvena iahdat tha-dnannaimna 
cesUh, Alarhkarasai vasva, loc ctt). I he view quoted by Mammata, 
however, makes absolutely no difference between the two elements. 
Banhatti is probably right when he says that these views agiee m 
the main point, namely that, fhete ts no essential difference between 
the Guna and the Alarfikara m Udbhata’s theory of Poetry. 

12. yad apyiikiani kUvya-Mhayah kartUro dharmU gurias tad- 
atisaya^heta'uas ivalamhUvU tti tadapt na yukiam y\iah hun 
snma'^tair gM'^ath haitya-^Dyavahnta uta katipayaih, yadi samastatk 
tat katham asamastagufpd. gaudl pWicali ca ritih kavyasyUtma, 
aiha kaiipayath iatah 

adtUv atra pt ajjvalatyagmr ticcaih 
pt Ujyah pt odyannullascdyesa dhumah | 
tiyndn>'Voya^*prahhftisu gHi^esu satsu hnuya^'oyavahata’ptapti^ 

(pp. 471 - 7 *) 
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account for poetry, as then the Gandi and PaKefili 

(as accepted bv Yam ana) cannot bo regarded as the 
essence of poetry because they are not marked b>' all 
the Gunas. Oji tlie other hand, if the presence of only 
one or two Gun as ean prodnee the poetic charm, then a 
purely unpoetieal passage e.g. one containing gaclha- 
handkatva has to be regarded as poetry 

PoUowing the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, Mammala 
enumerates and defines only tliree Gnnas, name]}, 
iladhurya, Ojas and Prasada. 

(1) IMsdhurya gladdens the heaxl by way of })roducing 

a melting thereof It resides ordinanly lu Snigara 
[samhhoga\ but it is also present in increasing 
degrees in Karuna, Vipralambha .^rngara and 
Santa Easas^ \ 

(2) Ojas which leads to a glow in the form of an 
expansion of the heart, resides generally in the 
Vira Rasa and it is felt in increasing degrees in 
Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas^^. 

(3) And lastly, PrasSda is that quality which pervades 
the mind like fire among dry fuel or like a clear 
stream of water. It is present everywdiere lx, 
m all Rasas and in all compositions’’ \ The 


13, ahladakaivam mUdhuryam brhgUre dmti^hXirm^am } 
harui^e vipralamhhe iacchanie cUHiayUnvitam fl 

90-91, pp 474-75) 

14, dlptyaima-mstrier heitir ojo vira-rasa sthiii { 
bibhaisa’-riUtdi a-ra$ayos tasyadhtkyam krame^a iit jj 

{ mra % 93-93. PP‘ 475-76). 

1 5, iuskendhan^gmvat svacohw^ala-vat sahasmva yaJi I 
vyUpnoty anyaf prasado'sau sarvaira rthiiw^sthttih [} 

{smra^$, p, 477), 

The analogy of clear water and of fire among dry fuel was 
brought in first by Abhinava {jhagth ^usha-kn^thn^ni-drsiUnim'^-^ 
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cruciiil character t)£ thib G-una L itb capacity for 
bringing oat clearly the beiibc of a passage a^ 
soon as it is read-out^ 

Mamniata studies criticall> the ten iabdagu^icn^ of 
Vamana^ ' and limits them down to the three mentioned 
above. He holds that some of the ten Gunas can very 
well be included in these three (kecid aiitatbhvantyesii), 
some are considered to be merely absence of demerits 
(dosa-Lyagat pme §ntah) while others are positive demeritb 
in certain cases {anye hhajant7 (iosatvn?f'i Intracif, wfta 
96. p. 178). Thiib, Vamana^s (1) Slesa ((‘oalcsceiu'c of 
words) (2) Samfidhi (adjustment of structural ascent and 
descent) (3) 1 'darata (liveliness of the composition) aucf 
(4) Prasada (loosenesb of structure mixed up with certain 
eohesivonoss) — all come under the single quality Ojas 
in the new theory. (5) Msdhnrya, which (*onsists in 
distinctness of words can, in a bense, be included under 
the same Guna in the now theory for it will be seen later 
on that a diction, if it is to bo favourable to the quaht> 
of Madhurya, must either be free fi’om compound words 
{arrfti})) or contain compounds of only medium length 
{madhycarftir ta) (6) Arthavyakti or explicitness of sense 
comes under Xuoidity^ (7) Samata, which consibts in 


lcaiusodala*drstaniena ca tad akalusyam pj'asamiatvaifi n'ama snrva- 
fasUnUm . ^locana, p. 82, ii 7-8) Bharata» of course, 

mentioned in a different context (VII, 7, K. M. T,) the fiist analogy 
met with in Mammata^s text, 

16. h'uti*mUirey,a §abdaf fu yeimriha-pvaiy ay 0 bhavet ( 
sc^dhafay>adi samagrai^'^M sa prasUdo guyo niataji || 

(sufra loi, p 468). 

17. It ought to he noted that Manimata never mentions 
Vamana by name in connection with his treatment of the Gunas 
but the definitions of the ten Gu^as {each of §abda and artha) 
scrutinised by him leave no room for doubt that he is referring to 
the treatment of Vamana, 
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a uniformity of diction, is sometimes a positive defect. 
And lastly (8) Saukiimarya and (9) Kaiiti winch consist in 
freedom from harshness and richness of words (/.c 
avoidance of the commonplace) respectively are, really 
speaking’, the negations of the technical defects, Kastatvji 
and Gramyatva {vrttf on i^afra 96, p. 479). (10) Varna na^s 
Ojas is of course included under MammataV Giina of the 
same name. 

Mammata then explains away the so-called artha- 
(////zr/b of Vamana. hihi§ opinion Vamana^s rnihu-qiina 
(1) Ojas, defined as boldness in the expression of ideas, 
^ nothing but a strikingness of utterance and as such it 
is not a Giina at all. Kavya can well exist without such 
strikingness, nlfiiwoirya itself being the opposite of 
the technical Dosa, Anaviki^atva, Vilmana’s (2) Madhurya 
need not be enumerated as a positive excellence. His 
(3) Prasada, which involves mention of what is absolutely 
necessary, is only the opposite of Adhika-padatva Do§a. 
Similarly, his (4) Saukum^rya and (5) UdaratS arc merely 
the negations of AmangalaSlila and Grtoyatva Dosas 
respectively. Commingling of ideas (ghafana) is only a 
strikingness and so (6) Vtoana^s Slesn stands outside the 
range of excellences (7) Prakramabheda is merely a 
flosabhriva^ hence his Sainata is not a Guna. (8) SarnMhi, 
which consists in comprehending the incaning of a poem 
(as being original or borrowed), cannot bo regarded as a 
special Guna, A composition cannot certainly bo regarded 
as poetry at all unless the reader understands the meaning 
of it and ascertains whether it is original or borrowed. 
Then again, Vamana^s (9) Artha%7akti, characterised as 
vashi-svabh^rrhsphiitatva, comes under Mammata^s poetic 
figure Svabhavokti and his (1) Kanti, defined as dlpia- 
rasatreu is included under Rasadhvani cither predominant 
or subordinate ivrti^ on sUtra 96, pp. 481-33). Thus it is 
shown that Giujias that pertain to the sense in the opinion 
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of Vamana, ought nol to be mentioned iseparatel\ 
narthaguna vacyah .sttfui 97, p. 483). 

Each of the three Gunas accepted in the new theor> 
is produced (or suggested) by a particular aiTaugenient 
of letters (ffUija), compounds {hcifnnsrf) and style ol 
composition (iacana). Thus, (i) all bpeusa letters or 
(mutes froin k to m) excepting the letters of the [((-taiga 
combined 'wdth the last letter of their respoctivo loiga, 
(ii) the consonants > aiid n with short vowels, (ixi) absence 
of compounds or presence of slprt compounds and (Iv) 
soft diction these are specially favourable* for the (luality 
of Madhurya.^^ 8imilarh (i) compound consonants 
formed by the combination of the first and third lettcu^ 
of a tw ga with the letters immediately followmg them 
(i.e. with the second and fourth letters respectively) (ii) 
as also those formed by aiij sort of combination with ; 
(ill) combination of similar letters ^iv) all the letters of 
the ta-caiga excepting n (which is favourable for 
Madhurya), (v) palatal and cerebral sibilants (vi) long 
compounds and (vii) bombastic style... these are suggestive 
of the quality Ojas.^* No pai-ticular letters or compounds 
have been fixed for the Quna, Prasada. Any letter or 
compound may be employed herein provided that 
perspicuity, which is the sine qua non of this Guna, i^ 
not lost. Those that are detrimental to it ought to be 
rigorously abandoned. 

It will be interesting to note that, while Mammata does 
not admit Riti as a separate element of poetry, although he 
does not altogether leave out of consideration the question 


j8. murdhm Da>gantyaga^ spaHa atavarga iaij-ati laghu j 
avrtht madhya^vftt%7 va madhittye ghatana taihU i| 

( :iutya 99, u. 484 }. 

19 . 'ioga Udya-tfilyahhyam anlyayo^ re'^a tulyayoli 

tadt[i, iasmii vrttfdazrghymtj gumpha tiddhaia ojast |l 

{ sTitra 100, p. 485, see also the ttUi ) 
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of structure or dictiou. This has been eo\ ered by his 
conception of Vrtti, which comes in course of his 
treatment of the ifihiMamlM,) a Anujirasa in eh. IX. Vrtti 
has been defined as tliat function of some fixc'd letters 
which (comes within the pro\ince of / e.) remains subor- 
dinate to Rasa {niytda-varna-gah msd-visayn nj^piirali... 
I rffi on •^Tifra 105. p. 405). Maimnabi cnumei'ates and 
defines three different Vrttis, namely, (1) lipanagaiika, 
(2) Parusa aud (3) Komala or GramyS and remarks that 
those three A’'rtti& have been called Vaidarbhi, Gamjl and 
PSncitll Ritis respectively by some earlier theorists 
like Vamana.*" The diction which is characterised 
by letters suggestive of Madhurya is called Upanagarikii 
( mudfmnjn-njanjalnv l ainan itpanOgai ikocyatc . nU/m 
108, p. 497 ) ; that which is cliaraeterised by letters 
suggestive of Ojas is known as Parusa ( ujnJt-praluSn- 
Icaii taiii ill paniqu.. mt)a 109, loc. cit ) and that chai’ac- 
terised by lcttci*s other than those mentioned above is 
Komahi or Gramya { komala paraiJ), ..yulra 110 loe. cit). 
h'lamiuata has no doubt been considerably influenced 
by Udbhata in respect of his nomenclature luid definition 
of individual Vi-ttis but they view this poetic factor 
fi’om different angles. Udbhata looks upon the Vptti 
as a definite arrangement of letters,®^ which may impart 


20. ke^d^ictd eta vatdarbhl^pramukha rltayo mataJ^ 

( sutra m, p. 498 ). 
etas Hsto vftta\a}^ vavtanadlnam male vmdarbhl- 
gaudi»pd!ncal}nkkyU rltayo maW^, 

( on the above ) 

21 sasUhhyam repha-samyogat§ ta^varget^a ca yojita j 

pat usa fiama vritiJj, syM hla-hvc^hyMyaiica sathynia It 
• marupa^samyoga^yut'Mi murdhni mrgUniya^yogibhtl^ J 
spaHatr yutem ca martyanU upanagartkUm hudhn^ H 
tesatr var^air yaih^-yogam hathita^h tomalU’khyayU | 
grUmyam pfiiim pt aiamsantt k^vye^vUdrta-budhhayaf^ il 
(KSvyabhikaia^sara-saihgiaba j, 4-6). 
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poetic charm on its own account and which is not 
theoretically related to any other poetic element®^ a 
Mammata^s Vrtti, on the other hand, is a definite 
arrangement of letters, no doubt, but it cannot produce 
the poetic charm on its own account because it has 
explicitly been said to be a rasa-otsaya vyapa7 a. It is 
true that Mammata^s Vrttis have not been definitely 
mentioned to be connected directly with the Rasa. They 
are determined primarily by their capacity for sugges- 
ting particular G-unas. But sin<je the Gunas reside in 
Rasa, the Yrttis may be taken to be subservient to 
Rasa through indirect association or parampa7a~ 
samba7idha. This would remind us of DhvamkaraV 
Samghatana, which has been characterised as manifesting 
Rasa through the Gunas (VIII A, pp. 214-6 above). But in 
spite of their apparently similar nature, we should not 
identify DhvanikSra^s SamghatanS, with Mammata^s 
Vrttis. We must note that Anandavardhana does not 
fix a particular Samghatana for a particular Guna, while 
Mammata defines each of his Vrttis in terms of a 
particular Guna. Anandavardhana^s Samghatana is 
determined by the absence or presence of compound 
words whereas in Mammata^s treatment of Vrtti the 
question of compound words is not at all touched upon 
but the presence of particular letters suggesting parti- 
cular Gunas is discussed. We must also note that the 
sphere of Mammata^s gkcitana or gumpha { sUtras 99- 
100 ) is wider than that of Dhvanikara^s Samghatana. 


2ia. Thus IS what we can gatherfrom the Kavyalarhkai asara- 
sariigiaha. Whether XJdbhata, who is also known to have 
commented on the Natyasastia (where the Natya\rttis eg, kaisiki, 
^attvati are connected as a matter of course with Rasa), was 
influenced in nomenclatuie as well as in conception to a certain 
extent by Bharata’s view is a question that can not be answered 
in the absence of the commentary referred to. 

30 
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The respective position of the concepts of Riti and 
Guna came to be finally settled by the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka on the basis of the part they play towards 
helping the realisation of the underlying soul of poetic 
sentiment and not as an external element belonging to 
sabda and artha. Mammata, in his attempt to establish 
a clear-cut scheme of poetics, accepted the views and 
principles of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, but 
he thought it necessary to examine critically and refute 
tKe Riti-Guna theory of the early writers before estab- 
lishing his own. Later post-dhvani writers generally 
elaborated the teachings of the new school, taking 
\lammata as a type. Some of them curiously adhered to 
the teachings of the predhvani schools.®® 

22. The older Vagbhata follows Rudra^a in classifying Ritis 
in terms of compound words (Vagbhatalarhkara, IV, 150-51). 
Properly speaking, there are two Ritis, vts,j (i) Vaidaibhi, when 
the letters aie not compounded and (2) Gaudi, when they aie 
compounded 1 he types Pancali and Latiya aie not recognised 
by commentators as being set forth by Vagbhata (fn on p. 61, op. 
cit.) although these two Ritis are actually found m the text (IV^igo) 
defined exactly after Rudrata. Gunas and Rasas have absolutely 
no part to play in the oldei *Vagbhata's Ritis. Ten Gunas aie 
enumeiated. I hey generally correspond m nature to the §ahda^ 
gui}as of Vamana excepting (i) Madhurya which is defined as 
sarasaHha-padatva (m, 15a) and (2) Samadhi (in 11) which bears the 
character of Daijdin’s Guga of the same name. Vidyanatha defines 
Riti diSgU'ita§hsta*fadasamghaian^(^T?iX.^pAv\x&iBPf Kavyaprakarana, 
p. 63) which IS akin to the old definition given by Vamana. He 
defines Gaudiya Riti in relation to Gui^as {pjab-kanfi-guitopetn,,, 
op/cit. p.85). Butcuiiously enough his Vaidarbhi is not defined 
in terms of the Gunas. 1 his is marked by an absence of (i) harsh 
structure (bandha^^p^rusya), (2) difficult woi ds (Sabda-hnihinya) and 
(3) long compounds (atidlrgha’SamUsa,^,o^, cit. p. 64). His Paficali 
posse^-sthe characteristics of both Vaidarbbi and Gaudi {ubhayUtmtka 
...op cit. p. 66), We have alieady seen (VII B, pp. 158-9 above) 
that VidySnUtha follows the sdheme of Bhoja’s tweilty foui Gu^as. 
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Hemcandra follows Mammata closely in (i) his 
conception and execution of the Gunas, (ii) his non- 
acceptance of Riti as a separate poetic elements and 
(iii) his enumeration and characterisation of the Vrttis. He 
defines the three Gunas after Mammata . (1) Madhurya, 
as the cause of a melting of the heart (dncMietulj... 
Kavyanu.4asana p. 201), (2) Ojas, as the cause of its 

expansion cit p. 202) and (3) Prasada 

as the cause of pervasion (vikasa-ketuh.., op. cit p. 20B) ; 
but he differs from the latter in Jholdmg that a greateJ 
degree of Madhurya exists in the different Rasas in the 
order Sambhoga, Santa, Karuna and Vipralambha 
(p. 201). The letters and compounds that suggest these ^ 
Gunas are in his opinion, the same as those discussed 
by Mammata. 

Vidyadhara enumerates and defines three Ritis after 
Vamana ( Ekavali V, 9-12, pp. 149-50 ) remarking that 
Avantika and other Ritis are not separately mentioned 
in view of the fact that they constitute special cases 
only by the admixture {samkarya) of the three orthodox 
Ritis ( op. cit. V, 13, p. 150 ). He accepts and defines 
three Gunas and explains away the dasa-gu7ia theory 
of the Riti school after the manner of Mammata ( V, 7-8, 
p. 48 ). But although Vidyadhara accepts only three 
Gunas and does not admit Kanti as a separate Guna, 
it is strange that he defines Pancali and Gaudi Ritis 
in terms of Kanti ( along with Ojas in V, 11-12, pp. 
149-50 ) 

The younger Vagbhata adheres to the daki-gitna 
theory of the Riti school but he defines Madhurya, Ojas 
and PrasMa in the light of the definitions given in 
the Dhvani school®® and classifies his Ritis on the basis 

23 {\) yatrUnandam amandci'^ mano dravaiit tan m^huf- 

yam. irngma’^^anta-karw^esu 'krame'^Mhthyam. 

(Kavyanusasana ch. II, p, 30). 
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thereof. His Samadhi ( p. 30 ) is the same as that of 
Dandin and each of the remaining six of his Gunas 
(pp. 29-30) partakes of the nature of the corresponding 
sabda’-guna of Vamana. When he accepted in toto the 
character of all the three Gunas of the Dhvani theorists, 
it is really strange that he ignored the lattePs criticism 
of the earlier dasa-guna theory, but kept the number 
intact instead. This proves that these minor writers 
were never great theorists and so it is idle to expect 
always a systematic treatment at their hands. 

The younger Vagbhata has assigned a place to the 
Ritis in his system — ^Ritis conceived in relation to Gunas 
as well as special letters, structures and compounds 
The Ritis are enumerated as three — Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya 
and PaScSli which possess respectively the Gupas, 
Madhurya, Ojas and PrasSda and each of which is 
composed of a special structure.®^ It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the younger VSgbhata 
was not the first writer in the Postdhvani period to 
bring in the idea of Rati in his scheme of poetry. We 
have already seen that Mammata was not much for 


(u) diptihetur ojaJp, vlra-^bibhatsa^raudresu hrafner^a. 
. vUesaio ramyam, (ibid). 

(in) jhagity arthUrpa^ena ceto~vtkU§a-janakah sai'va- 
rasa^racanatmcdcah praid,dah» (p 31) 

24. (i) madhuYya^gtti}opayu>kiU vatdurbhl rUi^» asyam ca 
prdye^aiy) homalo bandhafy (2) asaniasah {■^)ia'‘varga- 
rahtta mjapa^ncamUkranta vargUfy (4) lai^au lira- 
svanlarttau caprayojyau, (p 31). 

(u) ojo-gui^,ayukiU gaudlyU rliih. asyam ca (1) baU” 
dhauddhatyam (2) samUsa*da%rghyam (3) samyuhta- 
mri^alvam (4) prathama-iriiyUkrantiu dvitlya- 
caiurihau yuktau (5) repha^ ca ku^yal} (Ibid), 

(ill) prasUda-guita-yuMU paHcUU, atra suUi^fo bandhafy 
prasiddb^m ca padd.nL (ibid), 
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admitting Eiti as a separate poetic element (p. 231 above\ 
It was his commentator, Candidasa, who was perhaps 
the first among the followers of the Dhvam theory to 
devote some attention towards a separate treatment of 
this element. Although he remarks that Ritis are 
nothing more than particular arrangement of letters 
which need not have any technical name because they 
have no peculiar characteristics®®, he himself offers a 
separate definition of each of the three Ritis ( referred 
to by Mammata ) in terms of a particular Guna and a 
special structure of composition®®. 

Vi.4vanatha follows, in the main, the teachings of 
Mammata ( and sometimes the latteFs commentator 
Candidasa, whom he introduces to us as the younger 
brother of his grand-father In the first chapter 

25. eiU evett tUsa%ca iabdavinyctsUprihagrufatvat, mnyU^a^ 

mUtre ca nUltiaytm vtlaksaTj,anamayogd,L 

(K. l\ cipika, fol. I20a, India Office ms,) 

26. pi asada'^vy<Mjalid^^iomala^pi'd>y(i-vai 7 ^amiiy% vatdarhhl, 
ojovydnyaka^parusapfaya^^vari^amayi gaudt, madhtuy^i- 
vyanjaka-’masrna-piaya^vari^ttmayt pancall^ (Ibm) 

27. a^mat^‘pttamahUnuja~kavtpa‘i}ditam 7 il>kya-irtca^dldasa^ 
padUnam'-' .,,S, D. P. 506. vftit on Kar 601. 

Visvanatha’s indebtedness to Ca^^iaasa is cleaily seen m 
several places of the latter^s ®Gipika. Ihe most important 
instance is Vilvanatha’s definition of poetry as well as the manner 
of his criticism of Mammata’s definition. Vilianatha's definition 
vnkyam lasUlmakam kUvyam {kar, 3 - P- ^ 9 ) only another form of 

Candidasa’s lemark ^adajtvUiu^ pada-sandarbha^i kUvyam 

(^diptkn, ed. S. P. Bhatiachaiyya. p. 13), Besides, the following 
lines of Caiididasa will show to what extent Visvanatha had drawn 
upon him when he established his definition of poetry by 0 \ er- 

throwing the one given by Mammata. Says cai^^dasa ** 

dosa-t'^ratamyaccasuMabhnva iaratamyamf na tu havyatm*knn%^^ 
tesUm sarvatra vynpakatvnt. gurfakcnst^Ma-^arlrnnUrgaia ema, 
na tu ^Mnrth< 3 rramnn 4 harm'^ ttu ye ivado^’^v itt taksa^UMam 
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of his work he has explained poetry ( strictly the 
different poetic elements, Rasa, Guna, Dosa, Riti 
and Alamk^ra ) in analogy with a human being ( cf. 
his remarks in fn. 2. p. 219 above ). He is the 
only post-dhvani writer who has given a systematic 
treatment to the Ritis in relation to Rasa and Guna 
and in so d6ing he is evidently indebted to Mammata 
and Candidasa. His definition of Riti shows that it is 
a suitable arrangement of words (more strictly of letters) 
which directly adorns the body of poetry and ultimately 
helps the realisation of Rasas and the like®® just as 
a proper adjustment of the different limbs of a man 
dipectly beautifies his body as a whole and indirectly 
his soul. Four different Ritis have been mentioned 
and defined. They are (1) Vaidarbhi (2) Gaudi (3) Pan- 
cali and (4) Latika, the last being added to the orthodox 
enumeration. They clearly comprise in their wide 
sphere Manimata^s conception of (1) the Vrttis and 
(2) ghatana or gunvpha (special structures that suggest 
particular Gunas). In MammaWs Vrtti which constituted 
only a particular aspect of the verbal figure alliteration 
(Anuprasa), it was not possible for him to deal with 
anything boyond an arrangement of letters. But since 
Vi^vanatha admitted Riti as a separate poetic element, 
he could conceive of it from a much broader point of 
view, including therein everything that can be meant 
by the expression structure of words^ viz.^ the arrange- 
ment of letters, the use of compounds and the total 

(K. P. Sutra i. p. 13 ) icchanti iesUm kUvyaivam ntrvisayam 
aiyanta-‘prav%rala^msayam vn syUd^ uktad eva nyayai. yas tu 
rasUdf^hind pi kvacana k'SfVya-vyapade^ah sa handhadUsamyUd 
gaui^a eva, { he. cii. Compare this with Visvanatha’s vyUi on 
pp. II and 18.) 

28. padasa'h^ghaianU rltir enga-sainsiha-viiesavat upahmirl 
ra$^dtni^m^.> ,»cb. IX. Kar 624. p. 52$, 
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effect which these impart to the structure as a whole. 
Thus, his Vaidarbhi contains ( 1 ) either absence of 
compounds or presence of only short compounds, ( 2 ) letters 
suggestive of the quality of Madhurya which serve 
to make the nature of the composition sweet and 
tender®®. And since this Eiti is related directly with 
the Madhurya Guna^ it ultimately helps the manifesta- 
tion of Srngara (both Sambhoga and Vipralambha 
varieties), Karuna and Santa Rasas in which that Guna 
resides in different degrees (Will, Kar. 607. p. 5 i 2 ) 
Similarly, his Gaudi is marked by (1) long compounds 
and ( 2 ) letters suggesting the quality of Ojas which 
lend to the structure of composition gaudiness or 
grandiloquence®^. This Eiti is specially favourable 
for Vira, Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas in which Ojas 
resides in increasing degrees (VIII, Kar. 609. cd, p. 513). 
His PaScSli is composed of (1) letters other than those 
used in Vaidarbhi and Gaudi Ritis and (2) compounds 
of some five or six words®®. Yi^vanatha has not 


29 . madhurya^vya^jakatr varj^air racanU lahtatmika f 
avrthr alpa'^vrttir vaidarbhi riiir isvate |l 

S.D. IX, Kar. 636, p. 526. 

30. It ought to be noted in this connection that Ca^dxdasa 
defined the KUis Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Paficali in terms of the 
Gu^as Prasada, Ojas and Madhurya respectively. Visvanatha’s 
charactei isation of the Ritis approaches that of the younger 
Vagbbata (P. 236 above). 

31 Oja'fy-pi akaiahair vari}air handha d.dambara^ punaJp | 
saviasa*hahula gaudi 11 

op. cic. IX, Kai 627. p- 527. 

var^atJt iesaih punar dvayoh | 

saMa^tu'^panca^sa^^pado bandhah PcMcMikd, matU }| 

op. cit, IX, Kar 628, pp, 527**28. 
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explicitly determined the nature of the composition in 
this Eiti, but the verse : — 

madhm ay a madhii-hodhiia-madhatl- 
madhu-samrddhi-samedhita-medhaya I 
madhuKaranganaya muhu) -unmada- 
dhvambhrta 7itbhrtaksaram v^jage ii 

(Si^upalavadha VI, 20) 

which he cites (p. 528) as its illustration, shows that 
it rhas generally a tender effect on the mind of the 
reader and as such it jfartly partakes of the nature of 
the Vaidarbhi Eiti. It should be observed in this 
c#^nnection that Vi^vanatha^s quotations from the earlier 
writers like Eudrata and Bhoja in connection with his 
Vaidarbhi and PaScali Eitis respectively appear to be 
quite out of place. Instead of supporting his own 
position these quotations display a bit of his uncritical 
nature for they present a poetic ideal altogether different 
from the tradition which he is following®”. If it is 
argued, that he has presented the earlier writers^ 
view-points in contrast to his own (as his use of the 
particle tu in bhojas hi, rudratas tu would imply), why 
should he specifically select these two writers (along 
with Purusottama whom he cites in connection with 
Gaudi) specially when they were not known to have been 
theorists of any remarkable order? Vi^vanatha^s 


33, He quntes the following verse under the name of 
Rudra^a tvaha) but curiously enough, it is not traceable 

in the Kavyalamkara of that author : 

asamastaika*samasi'd, yuktU daiabhir gui^aiSca 'vaidarbhi ! 

varga^dvitlya-bahul^ svalpapf' 5 .y>alcsara ca suhdheyU i| 

op. cit. p. 527. 

Bhoja’s definition of Pafiical!> as we have already seen (ch, 
VII B.P. 156 above), involves tnier aha the Guijas Sukumara 
which VilvanStha himself has explained away after the manner 
of Mammata, 
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Lilti Riti, defined as that which possesses the characteris- 
tics of both Vaidarbhi and Pancali^S appears to 
have been practically an unnecessary addition, for, if 
this is accepted as a separate Riti, one may equally 
expect two other new types, standing midway between 
the Ritis (1) Vaidarbhi and Gaudi and (2) Gaudi and 
Pancali, 

It is worthy ol note that just like Mammata, Visvanatha 
sanctions a change in the fixed nature of composition 
( shown above ) in accordance with its suitability to tliQ 
nature of (I) the speaker, (2) the person spoken to and 
(3) the theme of discourse ( Ivaat tii laktnidyauahjad 

auyatha laccmadayah IX, Kar 630. p. 530 ). For 

instance, it has been seen above that Ojas resides m 
Raudra Rasa and long compounds as well as bombastic 
style are favourable for Ojas. But still these should 
be abandoned in a drama ( where even this Rasa is 
depicted ) lest they hindei , in any way, the production of 
the dramatic effect { uD^taladaii iainhepyabhumya-pra- 
Ukulatfena ua dlrgha-samamdaynh .uiti p 530 ). 
Similarly, soft letters should not be used ( even ) in 
Srhgara Rasa when that is being depicted in an 
akhyaytka (evam akhyayikayam srhgme’p'i 7iamasrna- 
vaTT^adayaJi ( ibid ). For, this kind of work possesses 
some amount of historical interest and consequently the 
grand effect of the subject-matter must be presei^’-ed 
by all means. It is needless to mention that in 
prescribing the above rules for a change in the 
stereotyped nature of the structure of composition 
ViSvanatha is indebted dmectly to Mammata and indirectly 
to Anandavardhaiia 

If we analyse our study of Mammata^s treatment of 
the Gupas, it mil be seen that we have discussed the 

34, Lnn tu rihr vatdai bhl-pancalyor antara sthtia ( 

op. cit. IX, Kar 629. p 52S, 


31 
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question under four broad heads, viz, his (1) scmianya'- 
Jaksana, (2) his visesa-laksana^ (3) his criticism (3a) of 
the treatment of earlier writers regarding the general 
position of Guna and Alamkara as well as (3b) of the 
dasa-gtina theory of Vamana, and lastly (4) his ascertain- 
ment of special structures of composition in relation to 
particular Gupas. Visvanatha, however, does not touch 
upon the question of earlier writers^ views on the respective 
position of Guna and Alamkara. Otherwise he has been 
ah out-and-out follower ^f Mammata in respect of the 
main principles involved in the last two points mentioned 
above. Thus, he has proceeded on the same line of argu- 
ments and has generally expressed the same ideas in his 
own way He has explained away Vamana^s artha-gimas 
and has resolved his sabcla-gunas into the three new Gunas 
exactly after the manner of Mammata. He has some- 
times converted the vrtti portions of the K. P. into 
kanka forms in his own work : ® ® but hardly has he 
given us any novelty of treatment regarding the two 
points just spoken of. 

And so far as the first of the above four points 
( i. c. general definition or samanya lahsana of Guna) 


35. To witness one 01 two specific instances, we may just 
compare Visvanatha’s Karikas * 

Hesah ^amUdkir au(iUry am prasada lii ye punah [ 
gu'^^§ cirantanaiY ukta ojasy antarhhavantt te !l 
mUdhiirya-vyanjakatvam yad asamUsasya varmiam | 
prtha^-padatmm mUdhwyam ienaivUhglMa'h punah. || 
arbha^vyakteh pj asadUkhya ztt^enax'oa partgrahah | 

( S.D. VIII, Kais 614-16, pp. 515-18 ). 

with Mammata’s 'ortu . 

bahunUm apt padUnam eba'cad’hhasanatmd. ya^ UesaJty yaicd.roha.'- 
<va7 ohakrama rupah samMhihy yU ca mkataiva^ahsaTyodaratat 
yaicaujomt^nta ^aithtlyMmU prasMa^, tes'd.m ojasy aniarhhavalj, 
pfthak^padiiivarupam madhuryam bhahoyd. saksad upUltam^ 
prasddenarthavyakitr gfhltn ( oil sutra 96, p. 476 ). 
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is coacerned, Vi^vanatlia does not appear to have been so 
explicit as Mammata and to have analysed its nature 
and scope as the later writer Govinda (pp. 281-82) has 
done. He characterises Guna as merely a virtue of 
Rasa, the aiigi artha, just as heroism etc. are of the 
human soul.®* But he does not think it to be necossarj' 
to explain the nature of the association between Gupa 
and Rasa. 

This is probably more than made up in his definition of 
the individual Gunas {visesor-laksa'^a) where he has thought 
fit to differ from his master Mammata. While the latter 
understands the Guna to be a cause of the mental condition 
involved m the realisation of the Rasa in which the 
Guna in question resides ( fn. 13-14. p. 228 above,) the 
former suports Abhinava (p. 206 above) and boldly lays 
down that the Guna is identical with the mental condition 
and not the cause thereof.®’ He explains away 
Mammata’s sUtta mMhuryam di uti-karanam by 
remarking that the melting of the heart cannot be 
regarded as an effect of Madhurya because it has got no 
separate existence except in the aesthetic bliss®® in the 

36. rasasyangitvam aptasya dharmah ^auryadayo yath'd. 
gu'i^a madhuryam ojoHha ptasada iH ie tridhU il 

( S.D. Kar. 504-5 PP* ) 

37. citta-di avlihhaua-mayo hi ado madhinyam ucyaU 

( op. cit. Kar. 606 p. 511 ) 
oja§ citta&ya vistara-rupam dlptatvam ucyate 

( Kar, 609 p, 513 ). 

38 yat tu kenactd uhtam ^madhuryam druii-karanayri iH ianna, 
dra'vlbhavasyUsvUdas‘varupahladabhi 7 inatvena tat^karya* 
tvtbhavnt on Kar. 606 p. 511). 

It ought to be noted that here too Vjsvanatha has been 
considerably influenced by the teachings of Ca^didasa who, 
while commenting upon Mammata’s definition of Madhurya, 
remarked , — drutihU) a^^am tit lyuHprapyayah handhud%$ahahariiva~ 
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form of a mental relish. The realisation of Rasa is 
possible only through and in the form of ( a mental 
condition like ) the mcltmg of the heart, so that it is 
absolutely idle to trj’ to feel the existence of the ntlavrtfi 
(dravlbham) , the Guna and tlie Rasa separately. Wo 
have already explained thi-, point of view in detail 
( pp. 206-8 above ) and need not dilate upon it here 
anew. VisvamUha’s subtle power of poetic realisation 
prompted him readily to appreciate the view-point of 
Abliiiiava and following the wake of Candidasa to do 
away Avith any ai'tificial distinction between the citiavrfft 
and the Guna. 


c 

jagannAtha. 

JagannStha has never been explicit upon the pohit as 
to what position exactly he assigns to the Gunas m his 
theory of Poetry but he has left his views to be inferred 
by the student of the Sastra from a study of his treatment 
which IS, as we shall sec later on, mostly an attempt at 
harmonising the teachmgs of the old school with those 
of the new. Jagamiatha’s treatment of the Gunas proper 
as well as of the structures favourable for and detrimental 
to them extends over a considerable length (RasagangS- 
dhara, pp. 53-74) and throughout this one would apparently 
mark in him a tendency towards avoiding tlie question 
as to the views of what school of opinion he is really 
subscribing to. Thus, his remarks at the very beginning 


piakatanaparaJt» Idksananiu ciiia’-dravibhava*may>t ahtado 
madhuryam ityeva^ nain kUi aT^am ketur tti *vyUkhyUna7n jyUyah. 

dravlbhU*vasytsvada-s^arupMUdabh%nnatvenaiaikaryaivat 

( India Office Manu^cupt, £ol. it 2 a-b }, 
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of liis treatment of the Gunas {i asequ cmtesn mgaditesu 
nuidhuryaujah-prasadUkhyains frlit gunUn Uhuh, p. 53) 
would probably lead one to understand that he is adhering 
to the teachings of the early Dhvani theorists. But 
shortly after, when he proceeds to deal with the question 
of the substrata of the Gunas, one certainly considers him 
to be leaning towards the views of the Riti school. 

We have seen that the theory of Guna as conceived 
by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka was developed further 
on the same line by Mammata. •His views were accepted 
with slight or no modification by almost all the later 
writers till the advent of Jagannatlia who was the first 
(and indeed the last) to raise his finger against tSis 
unqualified acceptance. While JagannSth does not totally 
reject tlie position of the DhvanikSra that the Gunas 
belong to Rasa, his main objection agauist the theory of 
his predecessors of the Dhvani school is that the Gunas do 
not belong exclusively to the Rasas but they belong to the 
word and its sense as well — not secondarily but primarily — 
a view which boars adequate testimony to the influence 
which the teachings of the school of Vamana worked 
upon Jagannatha. Next he proceeds to discuss the twenty 
Gunas of Vamana within the remarks jarattarOs he (p. 

55 ) ttyahul} (p. 62) with his own views here and there, 

and immediately after that he criticises these Gunas' 

exactly after Mammata beginning with apare tu na 

tmatal} svikirvaaiti (p. 62=others do not admit so many 
Gunas) and ending this criticism with “atas traya em 
gunS, iti mammatabhaUU,dayal} (p. 64). Last of all he 
takes up the question of the word-structures (pp. 64-73) in 
which he displays unmistakable traces of the influence of 
the Dhvani theorists. We shall discuss these as far as 
necessary in their proper places. 

It is interesting to note that Jagannatha has not given* 
us any general definition of Gu^a nor has he accepted the 
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one given by the early Dhvani theorists but he has 
presented the character involved in the latfccr^s individual 
Gunas in such a way that it appears to constitute some- 
what like a general definition^ in liis treatment. The 
early Dhvani theorists^ definition of Guna, as we have 
already seen, implies that (1) Gunas are (primarily) the 
properties of Rasa, (2) they reside invariably in Rasa and 
as such (3) they help the manifebtation of Rasa ; and the 
question of the production of some mental conditions 
threfugh or by the Gunas c&mes in their treatment after- 
wards, as visesa laksana, in connection with the individual 
Gunas. But Jagannatha has observed the fundamental 
character (via, the production of one or other mental 
condition) miderlying these individual Gunas and ajDpears 
to have utilised it in connection with the Doctrine of Guna 
in general so as to assign a definite independent character 
to that element.^ In other words, he judges Gu^a 


I. Jagannatha’s lemaiks in this connection are interesting 
though not explicit . — evam iarht dnityadt'^cittavviti-pioyojahatvam, 
prayojahaiUscimhixndhena duityUdikam eva va mUdhuryUdikam astv!\ 
(P« 55-) h Will be seen that he has not expressly styed ^'dfzHyadt^ 
ctiiavrUtprayojakatvam gui^ak^^ and as such his remaiks noted 
above cannot, strictly speaking, be looked upon as a definition of 
the element. But his veiy attempt at characterising all the Gunas 
together, instead of defining them separately like the earlier 
Dhvani theorists, gives the student sufficient indications to under- 
stand that It was his intention to incorpora te in the above remaiks 
the fundamental ch^acter of the element itse lf. 

3. This is, in a sense, an advance made upon the treatment 
of his pi edecessors whose Doctrine of Gu^a, having no separate 
existence excepting m Rasa, does not natura lly bring a definite 
idea as to its own character, for, when it is remarked that a quality 
belongs “to some known factor (e,g. Rasa here) or is a dharma of it, 
nothing IS thereby said so as to give one a clear and definite idea 
of the quality itself. We should remember, in this connection, that 
towards this advancement Jagannatha had not to explore any 
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fundamentally in terms of the mental condition it 
produces and when this is admitted, the fact, as to 
which factor the Guna belongs to, does not present much 
difficulty. Jagannatha appears to solve it from a more 
or less common-sense pouit of view even if this is really a 
matter of individual experience and opinion. If Guna 
is understood to be an element having the capacity 
for producing some mental condition, Jagannatha cannot 
maintain that that capacity is restricted to Rasa alone ; 
but, on the other hand, he appeals to hold that even »the 
external aspects of poetry, namely, the word and its sense 
and the composition as a whole may equally possess that 
capacity® and as such, he refuses to accept the position ^f 


appreciably new field of thought nor had he any new materials to 
utilise, but he had only to present the sel-fsame treatment of his 
predecessors in a difFeient way applying his remaiks (noted in fn. i) 
as much to the individual G-uijas as to the element itself and these 
remarks at once satisfy the sUmUnya — as well as the vt§esa»laksai^a 
of Guija as an element of poetry. 

3. Pi ayojakatvam cUdrstadumlaksaTj^am §abdUrika-rasa* 
racana^gatam eva giahyam (p 55) Note adrsiadt-vtlaksa'^am 
where under adt Nagesa includes knla and possibly de§a and such 
other factors This appears to imply that even in ordinary life— 
apart from the sphere of poetry — particular circumstances give rise 
to mental conditions like druU etc Foi instance, some people are 
extremely sentimental by nature and they are very easily moved ; 
similarly when a man reaches a particular place, he may bmst into 
tears if the place is associated with some sad 1 emembrances. But 
we are not concerned with the above circumstances. Note also 
the spii It of haimony with which Jagannatha read the views not 
only of the different schools of thought {e, g the Riti school and 
the Dhvani school) but also of the aifferent wnteis of the Dhvani 
school itself. This spirit is clearly tiaceable in two cases, fiisfly 
with legard to the question of the factor to which Guga belongs, 
and secondly with regard to the relationship between the Gu^ias 
and the mental conditions with which they are associated. We 
have seen ( p. 228, fn. 13) that Mammata takes the Gu^a to be the 
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the early Dlivani theorists that one has to take recourse to 
ttpaccua (secondary or extended use) when one says that 
Guna belon^^s to kibda and its ariha or is a clhca Diet 


cause of the ctltavritt, while Visvanatha, who is anticipated by 
Abhinava, identifies the Guna with the altavrtu (p, 243 above), 
Jagannatha (p. 54) generally accepts the position of Mammata 
when he coiicen es of the relationship of ptayojya and prayoja 1 <t 
between the aitavrltts and the Guitas but his diffeience with the 
tioatment of Mammata appeals to he in the fact that while the 
latte’s Guna produces the only on account of Rasa m 

which It always lesides, the foimer’s Guna can pioduce the 
cittavrlti even on its own account quite independently of Rasa 
mi^vhich it does not invariably reside. The spirit of haimony 
IS also patent fioin Jagannatha's remarks later on (quoted in fn. i) 
wheie he fiist takes the Guna to possess the capacity for pioducing 
the ctUavrtli and then identifies the one with the other. Now, 
when Guija is aiidvyUt-pf ayojaka it may reside in ariha 

and facanUi and this is explained by the fact that the leader’s 
mind undergoes the piocess of melting, expansion etc on the 
perusal of the composition as a whole or of the woid and its sense. 
Thus, iabda, ariha uicana^ which are some exteinal factois 
responsible for the production of particulai mental conditions of 
the reader, are saia to be aliavrth^prayojaka or ^piayojakatva 
may by said to reside in them. But when the Guna is identified 
with the ctliavrth^ it must reside only in Rasa because a 
ciitavrUi cannot reside in ^abda, ariha 01 racana ( and Jagan- 
natha fights shy even to take recourse to npacara). And 
contiarily, when Guija lesides in Rasa, it is not possible to 
conceive of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka between 
the €tUtai 3 fttt and the Guija because both meige their individuality 
m that state of aesthetic bliss and consequently one has to be 
identified with the other I he production of diiiti and the 
apprehension of the aesthetic bliss take place simultaneously. 
So it is that the Gui^a is ciilavriit-proyojaka but m the 

case of Rasa it is gtUamfUti eva, for here the lelationship of 
cause and effect disappears and this will also be justified by 
the fact that Rasa has been classified as azaMlak^ya^hrarna 
vyahgva. 
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of them/ It will appear, therefore, that Jagannatha lays 
no mean emphasis upon the structural beauty of compo- 
sition • and this will also be justified by his very 
elaborate treatment, with copious illustrations, of struc- 
tures specially favourable for particular Gunas ( fat- 
tadgiina-vyanjanalcsama mimihh p. 66) as well as the 
defects which are detrimental to structural beauty. These 
extend over a great length (pp. 64-74) in Jagamiatha^s 
treatment, but it is not necessary for us to study them in 
detail in this connection. « ’ 

Prom what has been said above, it will not be 
difficult to ascertain Jagannatha^s attitude towards th^ 
question of the relationship between Rasa and Guna. 
Naturally, he cannot regard Guna to be the inherent 
property of Rasa alone {rasamatra-dha) ma). But his 
arguments in support of this position are interesting not 
only because they are mixed up with his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities but also because they appear 
to afford a fine example of what Dr. De calls his “subtle 
reasoning^^ and his “tendency towards controversy... 
combined with an aptitude for hairsplitting refinements^^ 
(Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. 318). He holds that the 
theory of the early writers of the Dhvani school that 

4 . tathaca ^abdarthayor apt madhuryader tdr§asya zatt’vad 
upacUvo fiat’VCL hcilpyd tti iu 7n(idfiU}t% p. 55* fi* 

It IS interesting to note, m this connection, that South Indian 
writers like Vidyanatha and Vagbhata and those under their 
influence subscribed whole-heartedly to the Rasa-dhvani creed. 
Yet they did not tiy to fit their idea of Guna with that of the 
Dhvani school. Since Jagannatha has tried to reconcile the 
views of the South Indian theorists who flourished before his 
time with those of the Dhvani School m his usual ingenious manner 
( whence resulted his treatment of the Guigias in their dual 
natuie ) his views appear to suffer from want of clearness in 
some places. 

32 
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Guna is ^ am-cTharma can be proved neither by perceptwn 
nor by inference (pp. 54-55). In the first place, he 
remarks that unlike iisnasparsa^ the anala-dharma^ which 
can be felt independently of daha, the anala-kmya, Guna, 
the so-called 7 asa-dha) ma cannot be perceived indepen- 
dently of druU etc. the rasa-karya. Speaking plainly it 
stands thus : it is quite possible for us to feel the heat of 
the fire (a7iala-dliar7na) even when it does not actually 
burn us. But Guna is not capable of being perceived 
inflependently because itjj, existence is, according to the 
Dhvani theorists, inseparably mixed up with the particular 
mental condition which the reader undergoes in the 
j^ocess of the realisation of Rasa. On the other hand, if 
it is assumed that Rasa along with Guna produces druti 
etc. as its effect, and argued on that strength that Guna 
is to be inferred as the determinant of the causality in 
Rasa {ka7^a7}atavacchedakatayU),^ Jagannatha would reply 
by saying that when Rasa can, by itself, produce the 
particular mental condition, it is superfluous to admit 
the existence of another element viz,, Guna, in it.® Next, 
Jagannatha argues that Guna cannot be regarded as the 
property (gu7ia or dhar77io) of Rasa (the atTnan of poetry) 
because the at7nan is, according to the Vedantin^s con- 
ception, without any attribute.^ Nor can Guna be 


5, This lefers to the theory in Vaisesil<a philosophy that a 
thing cannot be regarded as a cause unless it is associated with 
a number of conditions which must exist m the cause in order 
that it might produce the effect. In the present case it lesolves 
into the position that the Rasa can produce diuH oecause of 
the Gmja which exists in it as its Kata^aiU, 

6, iUdr^a*g%i'ita’‘vUisia^7 asanUm di utyadikarai^atval 
t'dx'acchedakaiaya gui^an’am anumUnam Hi cef, ina), p7Mismkaiu- 
pei^aiva rasanUm hUia'^aiopapattau gui^ahalpane gatiravai (p. 54 ), 

7, pafawMmU gui^a^unya enjedi mUyuvadtno many ante, 
Jhalaldkar, N5ayakcsa (1928) p. 473. 
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attributed to the permanent moods like rail etc. because 
these, being some limiting conditions iupadht) of the 
Rasas, are to be looked upon as their diffei eniia and as 
such further attributes cannot be associated with them.^ 
It will appear, therefore, that Jagannatha^s intention was 
to treat the Gunas as absolute entities. But his own 
characterisation of Rasa along with iabda^ artha etc. 
as one of the substrata of the Gunas (==the capacity 
for producing the mental conditions) leaves at least 
some scope for considering his» Giina to be a properTby 
of Rasa. The Dhvanikara^s use of the expressions like 
'^sriigai o madhuralf^ ( D. K. ii, 8 ) is, accordmg to 
Jagannatha, analogous with the ordinary use of a?i 
expression like vajigandha tisna, where usnatva is not 
the exclusive but accidental quality vajigandlm^^ since it 
may reside as much in vUjigaMha as in other articles like 
onion, musk and wine. 

It ought to be noted that although Guna ( like 
any other poetic element) does not find any express 
mention in Jagannatha^s definition of poetry [ramanl- 
yarthorpratipMaka}} iabdaJp p. 4),^° his broad conception 


8. Ictm catmano nifgunatayatma-rupaiasa^gui^atvaTk 
madhufyadlnam anupapannam, evam tadupUdhuat^Udi-gui^a- 
tvam apt, manahhaVai^ para^ttya gune guiiantaj asyanaucttyacca, 
(P. 55)- 

9 , Ihe Vajigandha {^Wtlhania wmnifeta) is an Indian 
plant famous specially for its stimulating character. 

10 lahsiJiye gut^UlamhafUdt-ntveh^pt na ynUah ^udtiam 
mayydalam vidhoh* iti kavye . . ^gato'siam aiHK ttyUdau cUd} nptyapaitek 
( p. 6 ). These two specific instances are, he holds, charming by 
reason of then suggested sense, although they contain neither 
Gupa nor Alaihkara. Thu*?, he appears to support his position 
on the ground that the practice of mentioning a particular 
poetic element m the definition of poetiy is defectne since it 
ejccludes the scope of other poetie elements. Two courses are 
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of tMs element is quite in harmony with the definition 
and to some extent helps us to understand the propriety 
of his classification of poetry. Dr. Dc has already 
noted “ the wide scope of Jagannatha^s definition of 
poetry, namely, that the ramanlyata involved therc-in 
includes in its comprehensiveness all the orthodox 
poetic elements. In the case of his Gunas, the mental 
conditions evoked account for the poetic charm {ramanl- 
yata) and their presence raises even babda^ afdha and 
7 '&cana (not to speak ofi Rasa) to the standard of the 
readers appreciation. This adequately justifies the fact 
that Jagaiinatha, like Kuntaka, does not look upon the 
presence of Rasa as the only test of a pocm^s appeal 
to the reader.^® In his opinion, raniamyatU which is 


then open. Either all the elements that can afford poetic 
charm should be explicitly embodied in the definition of poetry 
or it must be defined in terms of some such factor as may be 
regarded as the essence of all of them. It, may, therefore, be 
generally held that Jagannatha thinks his definition to be an 
improvement upon that of his predecessors of the Dhvani 
school ( not excluding Mammata ) m the sense that these latter 
could not effectively utilise a factor hke Jagannatha's ramai^lyata 
( 01 their ccLrutva^ cafnatkara, mcchtiti etc.) which stands like a 
symbol for all the orthodox poetic elements. JSagesa 
appears to be coirect when he remarks *‘evam ca miesa* 
laksane tesUm \_gtn^alamhUfa(HnUm'] ntveypt samunyalaksai^e tesUm 
na nweia tit na ho'pt dosalt ( p. 7, ). 

11. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. 11, p. 319, where the term 
rami^Uyata and its scope (specially with leference to Rasa) 
have been explained. The different heads of classification have 
also been explained in pp. 320-21 of the same book. 

12. yattu Wasavad eva JeUvyam* ttt sahttyadai pai^e mripitam^ 
tan 'omi'oalarnha 7 a-pradhUnanam kavyc^nam ahavyaivUpatUh, 
na cesfapatit^^ mahUhavi-sampradnyasyahulihhnvaprasahgat ... 
(p. 7. 11* 9-n)» Jagannath’s mam objection against Visvanatha's 
definition of poetry is that the latter, in has attempt at perfection 
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taken to be the sine qua non of true poetry, is due to 
the presence not only of Easa but also of one or more 
of other factors, namely, tmjf^^-and alamlm a-dhvani, 
vacy^lamkara etc. The contribution of his Gunas, too, 
is not insignificant in this connection. His classification 
of poetry into four dhBferent classes, namely, (1) iittamot- 
tania (2) uttama^ (3) madhyama and (4) adhama (p. 9) 
also bears testimony to the above fact. These heads 
of classification will show that the presence or otherwise 
of Rasa serves only to effects a gradation in the decree 
of charmingness ; nevertheless, he admits of the 
existence of some sort of poetic charm in all of them. 
His later discussion about word-structures speciatly 
favourable for particular Gunas, with copious illus- 
trations in all possible detail, tends to show that the 
scope of his Gunas is scarcely limited and that he 
views poetic charm belonging to a wide range of 
linguistic composition.^ ^ 

by directly refeimg to Rasa m his definition, considerably 
narrows down the scope theie-of. (See Sanskrit Poetics Vol. ii, 
pp. 283-84 for Jagannath^s objections against Visvanatha m 
detail). 

13, madhura-rasesu ye viiesato varjanlyU anupadam *i 3 ak- 
syante ta ojasvtsvanukula^, ye canukulaiayoktas te prahkula 
lit snmcmyato mrij.ayal% (p. 69). Thus, the woi d-structure, \\hjch is 
detrimental to one Guna (Madhurya), is favourable for another 
(Ojas) and mce versa. Hence the piesence of one or the other 
Guna can be felt in any of the two types of composition. And 
as for Prasada, it has hardly any restriction, quick apprehension 
of the sense being its essential character, Jagannatha himself 
has remarked (p. 54) prasUdas tu sarvesu rasesu sarvasu n'acanUsu 
m sndhnrai^a}i» In a word, the very fact that JagannSth has 
admitted the presence of Guna in and also outside Rasa has 
theoretically enlarged the scope of this element and consequently 
of poetic charm itself. 

14. We must emphasise here that this again is a matter of 
individual appreciation. In any case, it should be admitted -that 
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We shall now briefly discuss Jagannatha^s reading 
of the Gunas of Vamana under two sections, according 
as they belong to sabda or artha^ and note the 
discrepancies, between the two theorists in their respec- 
tive treatment of these Gunas, We have already studied 
(Ch. YI) Vamana^s Gunas, but for the sake of convenience 
we shall here arrange the readings of both in a tabular 
form : — 

1. SABDA-GUNAS 

Vama?ia Jagannatha 

(1) Slesa : — masrnatvam sabdanam bhimianamapy 

elatva-pratibMna-prayoja- 
lah samhitaya ekajatlya- 
vm mvtnyasavisesp gadlior 
tvWpara-‘paryaya}^ (p. 56) 

Jagannatha^s ^abdUnain bhinnaMmapy ekatva-praUbhana- 
py'ayojaka is equivalent to Yamana^s vrtti : — yasmin sah 
bahUny apt padany ekavad bhasante. The formation of 
many words into a single whole is the character of the 
Guna in both. But while according to Yamana, this 
is due to masrnatva or ease of pronunciation, JagannStha 
thinks this to be due to the presence of many words 

poems, which aie satasa do not produce the same amount of 
poetic charm as those which have m them, according to 
Jagannatha, Gunas independently of Rasa Jagannatha would 
naturally say that the degree of the mental condition produced 
makes all this difference. Even m the case of Rasa, Jagannatha 
has lefeired ( p. 53 ) to a controversy among two classes of 
theorists over the question whether a greater degree of drutt is 
produced in the order Samblioga, Karu^a, Vipralambha and 
Santa or m the order Sambhoga, Karuga §anta and Vipralambha. 
Such a controversy is absolutely unpiofitable and Jagannatha 
himself has appealed to the experience of the connoisseur for a 

decision over the matter ( yadi sahrdoyd.nnm anubhahdsU 

saksl tadU sa prom'd'^am* (p. 54. 11. 5-4), 
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compounded together, in which alliteration {ekajatlya- 
varna-vmyasa) plays a prominent part. The gadhatva is 
also the character of Vamana^s Ojas. Jagannatha is 
inclined to appoximate his Slesa to Dandih^s, as will 
appear from his citation of Bandings definition of Slista 
{^aspasta-saitliilya)^ but we ought not to ignore one 

important fact that Dan^n^s Slesa involves no compound 
words which one sees in Jagannatha^s, 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(2) Prasada : — saitMlya^n gadhatva -saithilyahhymi 

{gunah samplavat) vyutkramena mikmnam 

bandhasya (ibid) 

Vyutkra'ina literally means “inversion.'’^ Jagannatha uses 
it in the sense of admixture or “alternate appearance” as 
his vrttion the illustrative verse shows. Both these 
theorists mean the same thing by this Guna but 
Jagannatha states his point more clearly. 

(3) Samata : — mUrgdhhedah upakramad dsamapteh 

7 ItyahhedaJp^ ® (ibid) 

(4) Madhurya i-'prthakpada- samyoga-para-h asvahrikta- 

tmm mrna-ghaHtatve sail prthak- 

padatvam (ibid) 

15. Tlie verse runs thus — 

him brumas tarn vhattm vayam ami yflsmin dharahhai^dala-- 
lc'ilda'‘’kundaliia-hhru-toi}a~nayane dormandalam da^yait \ etc. 

ai 7 a ya$minnilyantam ^atthilyamy hhruHhdaniamgUdhatvam^ 
punar nayanetyantam piathamam ttyadi hodhymn {y* 

16. It ought to be noted that Jagannatha has not treated 
of the Ritis sepal ately. But his reference to Upanaganl<a in the 
mrUt (upanUgankaya eva upakrama-samharau) as well as Nagesa’s 
commentary on the definition of this Guna {rttayaScopanagartkU 
parusa komalU ca. etU eva krame^a va%darhhl^gaudl*pa%calya 
vcyante p. 56) lea\es no room for doubt that Jagannath holds 
the same view as Mammata, who foilovrs Udbhata m his concep- 
tion of the Vrttis. 
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Jagannatha urges the necessity for the absence of conjunct 
consonants. NllgeSa rcmai'ks on prthak-padatva : — padam 
hhinnany ^apeksiiam^ na iu slesaiat Pie apparently 
insists upon the absence of compound words which has 
, also been exphcitly demanded in Vamana^s vrih^ ^ 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(5) Sukumarata i—ajamtlia- aparum-imna-ghatttaham 

tva7n (=aparusyam) (p 57) 

(6) ^ Arihavyakti jhagitt pratlyamanarthanv- 

arthavyakhJietiifoam ayakatmm ( quick appre- 

hension of the connection 
of ideas (ibid) 

Nage.^a understands this quick apprehension to be due 
to the fact that the composition is complete in itself 
One has not to depend upon any extrinsic matter in 
order to understand the sense ( alrnnksadi-sakalaJai ana- 
sd^magrl-sattvM %ti hhavaJp ). Vamana, however, does 
not make it clear what this explicitness of the sense is 
due to. 

(7) UdaratS : — vikatatvam kath/ma-varna-ghatana- 

( yasmvn sati nrtyantlva rupa-vikatatva-Msana 
padam) (Liveliness in the form of 

an arrangement of harsh 
syllables^® ibid ). 

17. samasa’daifghya^morUtpayancaitat ( under m, i, 20). 

18. Jagannatha does not accept that the maiatva involved 
here is due to a swing of words (padanam nfiyatp^nyaivam) as 
enjoined by Vamana. He appears to hold that MammaU could 
not have included the earlier theoiists’ Udarata undei his Ojas, had 
he undei stood this mhataiva to be due to a peculiar swing of 
w'ords ; for^ thevtise wa-cara^a-vimvistah nUpttfatt nai ticMnam 
etc. [which Vamana selected as an illustration of his i^Ma) 
Udarata but which has been wiongiy ascribed by Jaganngtha 
to the commentators of the Kavyapraka^a] xs, in Jagannatha’s 
opinion, hardly favourable for the structuieof Mammata's Ojas. 
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Vamana Jagannatha 

(8) Ojas : -gadha- samyogapam-’hrasva- 

bandhatvam praeu^'ya-rupa^h ^adhatvam 

(p. 58 ) ‘ 

On the other hand, it contains, m his opinion, Madhurya in 
some of its parts. Now, it is piobable that Mammata included 
Vamana s vtk<tta£U under his uddhata^gumpha without taking into 
account Vamana^s illustrative verse. But if he included Vamana's 
nrtyat-p 7 ayatva under hib Ojas without being satisfied that the 
veise in question was favourable ^for the structure there-?)f, 
Mammata himself was to blame and not his commentatois. 
Furthei, Jagannatha does not think that the verse lu question 
contains a swing of words at all. This is of couise a matter ^ 
opinion and even the last two feet (specially the last foot) of his 
own illustiation of Udarata vi^r., hathoddhala-jatodbkap gatapap 
nap fiflyait may, in a sense, be also said to contain a swing of 
words His modification of Vamana^s treatment with regard to 
the definitions of three §ahda-gui;f.as, viz. Slesa, Samadhi and 
Prasada, simplifies and to some extent strengthens the weak 
position of Vamana • but it must be said that he has sadly betrayed 
himself in his treatment of Vamana's {pabda) Udarata, where he 
mysteriously ascribes Vamana’s views to the commentators of 
the K. P. This admits of no doubt that he had not before him 
Vamana’s work but he gathered the lattei's views from some 
second-hand source. Ihe manner of his ascription of the definition 
of Visesokti ( p. 439 ) to Vamana does not militate against 
the view put forward here j for, he might have taken this from 
Sridhara’s commentary on the Kavyaprakasa where Vamana^s 
definition of Vi^esokti has been criticised. (A.S. B, Manuscript 
of the K, P. ViveUa, fol. i94b). In this connection, another fact 
should also be taken into account, Jagannatha has nowhere 
mentioned the name of Vamana or of Dandin with leference to 
the older theorists’ {jarattafWi ) treatment of Guna and he appears 
to have confused the treatment of these two theorists when he 
speaks of the two-fold aspect of each of the Gu^as and at the 
same time enumerates them by quoting the well-known verse 
ilesa^ prasUdah etc. of Dandin { Ch, V, p. 59 above ) to whom, 
however, such an idea of the two-fold aspect of a Gu^ja did not ^ 
occur so clearly. 
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The use of the expression samyogapara-lirasva-pyacttrya 
( abundance of vowels followed by conjunct consonants ) 
raises a doubt whether Jagannatha takes gadhatva here 
to mean sanumgatva after Abhmavagiipta (ch. Ill, p. 38). 
Ill fact, the gadhatva as referred to here and that 
explained in connection with Slesa do not appear to be 
much different. Even samyogapara-hrasva-^racurya does 
exist in the illustration of JagannStha^s Slesa. It seems 
that the character of these two Gunas have not been 
Clearly kept apart by Jag'innatha. 

VUmana Jagannatha 

{ 9 ) Kanti :—aujjvalyam avidagdha-vatdlkadi-prayogor- 
( bandhasya) yogyanam paddnam pan- 

kdrena prayiijyamiXiiGsu 
padesu lokottara-Sobhdrupam 
aiij^valya^n (ibid) 

Jagannatha^s definition is merely an elucidation of 
Vamana^s sutra and vrtti^^. 

(10) SamSdhi: - drohdmroha- bandha-gddhatva-Sithila'- 
kramah tvayok kramenUvasthdnam 
(ibid)’ 

Jagannatha appears to take droha and avaroha as 
synonymous respectively with gUdhatva and hthilatva^ 
a position not on a par with thatofVamana who takes 
droha and avaroha to be particular aspects (tlvrdvasthd) 
of Ojas (gadhatva) and Prasada ($ithilatva) respectively 
and not identical with them. He distinguishes SamSdhi 
from Prastda on the ground that while in the latter 
gddhatva and iaithilya appear alternately more than 


19, Cand^dasa explains ; aujjvalfarupa hUhkadt-pf astddha* 
pada-vmy^a-^anyagramyaiahuddht-vaipa^ UyenMau^t tka- iobha-^ialu 
rUpetymths^b (foU 114b, India Office Manuscript). 
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onoe (vyuthrama), in the former both appear only once, 
one being toned down or heightened by the other®® 

II. ARTHA-GUNAS 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(1) Slesa : — ghatana hriyU-pa7mnpard,yU v%dagdka- 

cestitasya tadasphutatvasya 
tadupapMaha-yuktes' ca 
samd,7iMhikaranyarupaJ} 
sa'^arga}} {p. 59) 

Jagannatha's definition would mean “identical association 
of an artful demeanour — ^its incongruity (lit. indistinct- 
ness) as well as a well-reasoned combination by means 
of a series of actions.^^ NageSa rightly reads knyapa^- 
mmpm'ayd^ instead of ^pm'mnparUyal}, He refers to 
the well-known verse drstvaikasmza-samsthtfe pnya-^ 
tmne etc. (quoted in Vamana, Abhinava and Bhoja) as 
an illustration. Vamana^s ghatana we have already 
explained (ch. VI, p, 100). Jagannatha has probably 
given this definition purposely, in order that it might 
fit in with the sense of the verse in question. 

(2) Prasada : — arthavainm- yavadarthaka-padafvarupam 
lyam ( prayojakamaira- artlm-vaimalyam (p. 59). 
padorpangrahah ) 

(3) Samata I’-avaisamyam prah^a^nahhahgeimrthagha- 

= (prakramUbhedah ) tanat7mlmm avaisamyam- 

Ubid)®^ 


20 . kfo/md ez/a hi fayoh prasUdZid asyd bhedahah^ iaita hi 
iayor rnyuthrame^cL •oyiUh (p. 58), 

21, It should be carefully noted that Jagannatha's illustrative. 

verse 

, h 'aril} pti'd, harir mUtd karir bhrUin hartli suhrt I 

harim sarvatrn pa^y^mi harer anyan na bhatt me ft 
is an example more of a iabda~gu^a than of an ariha-gw^d. In 
Vimana's illustrative verse, however, which deals with rtusmdht ' 
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Yamana Jagminatha 

(4) Madhurya : — ulti-vmci- ehasya evolter hhahgyantor- 

try am rena punah kathanatmalam 

^tUi-vaiciiryam (ibid^. 

Gopendra Tripuraliara, in his commentary on Vamana 
{vrttii p. 92) takes this iilch-vaieitrya to mean mrnyama^ 
nasyarthasya pratikarse pratipadye bhahgyantarenoltih 
.... Jagannatha, following Mammata, remarks in his 
that but for this strikingness of utterance, there 
WQuld appear a fault®® ^called anavlkrtatva which the 

and which we have already discussed in its proper place, (P, loi) 
the Guiaa may rightly be said to belong to ariha. 

e 22. Jagannatha has not dealt separately with the Concept 
of Dosa except incidentally in connection with the Gunas ; but he 
has given, after Anandavardhana, a comprehensive treatment of 
the mutual contradiction of the Rasas (pp. 56-63). He has named 
two technical faults aiiavlhHaiva and ailllatU here in connection 
with his discussion of Vamana’s Gu^as and these appear as opposites 
of the af ihajsiU'^as Madhurya and Sukumarata. Next, all sorts 
of faults that arise in connection with word-stiucture have been 
included by him under a single technical name aitavya {evam tm« 
sarve'py aSravyabhedUh Icavya-sWanye vaijanlyah^, 69) Resides 
this, he has also referred to some other faults which aie to be 
particularly discarded {vi§esalo va^janiyaK) inasmuch as they deal 
with structures which prove to be paiticulaily detrimental to the 
leahsation of Rasa, It will not be profitable for us to discuss 
these defects of structure in all their detail. We would do well 
only to lemember that Jagannatha has geneially followed his 
predecessors in the post«dhvani school in his treatment of this 
section. It cannot be said with any amount of certainty whether 
the unfinished nature of Jagannatha’s worlc was to any extent 
r^^pbhsible foi his omission of a separate treatment of the Concept 
of Dosa. His incidental reference to Dosa m connection with 
Gu^a and Rasa and his elaborate treatment of Rasa-virodha (pp. 46- 
53) prior to It make it probable that, like Anandavardhana, 
Jagannatha did not think it necessary to treat of the Dosas very 
eljaborately but considered the Rasadosa (roughly anaucitya) to be 
tbe mam factor disturbing the poetic effect, 
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pre-dhvani theorists call ehaythatva ( useless repetition 
of the same expression ). 

This bkahgymitara-kathana would, therefore, not only 
keep the poem free from the fault mentioned above but 
also add a definite charm to it 

V(lma7ia Jagannatha 

(5) Sukumarata ; — aparusyam ahande SokadayttvabMva- 

rUpa77i apamsymn (p. 60) 

» 

% 

Jagannatha (as also Gopendra Tripurahara m his commen- 
tary) considers the ASlilata-dosa to be a negation of this 
Guna, It may be noted that the amangala variety ^ 
Aglilata-dosa specifically constitutes the corresponding 
fault. 

(6) Arthavyakti: — vastusva- vastimo tarnanlyasytisMha- 

bMvchsphutatvam rana-knyUy Tipayor varna- 

nam (ibid) 

As before, Jagannatha follows Mammata and states 
explicitly in his vrtti that this Guna comes under the 
^vabhSvokti Alamkara of the new school. 

(7) Udarata \'—agramyatvam gramyarihaparihamh 

(8) 0 \ 2 L^~aTthasya elmsya padarthasya hahiv- 

praudhih, bhih padair abhidhanam 

( its five varieties have haMmam cailmia, tathai- 

been already noted, kasya mkyarikasya bahu- 

pp. 95-96). bhir vUkyair bahiivaky- 

UrtJmsyaikavakyena abhi~ 
dkanamf viUsai^anam 
sabhipmyatvam eeU paneor 
tndham ojah, (ibid) 

Jagannatha explaiins sabhipr^yatva as pralrmrtha- 
po^akam which is later on taken (after Mammata) to be a 
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negation of the fault apustartha (use of unnecessary 
epithets). 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(9) KSnti : — dlpta-rasatvam dlpta-rasatvam (p. 62) 

(10) Samadhi: — artha-drstih avarmtapurvo^yam artkah 

purva-varmtacchayo veti 
haver Ulocanam (ibid) 

It is needless to mention that Jagannatha^s definition 
is f nothing but an elucidation of the two kinds of a^'tha 
mentioned by V^mana. Jagannatha afterwards (p. 63) 
remarks, in the name of Mammata, that the poet^s 
censidcration {haver alocanam) about the artha^ being 
absolutely necessary in his production, need not be 
regarded as a separate Gu^a ; otherwise the poet^s 
genius too would have to be regarded as such***. 

Similarly, Jagannatha criticizes all the above Gunas 
of Vsmana under the name and after the manner of 
Mammata, ultimately admitting, like all Dhvani theorists, 
the existence of only three Gunas on the basis of the 
mental conditions. It will be mere repetition to study 
here this criticism in detail but we may show in a 
tabular form, that all the above Gunas can, according to 
the new theorists, be ultimately resolved into three, 
including some under one of these and some under 
Easa-dhvani or the Alamlcaras, and characterising others 
as mere dosUhhavas or even positive Dosas, TJktivatcitrya 
need not be treated as a separate Guria since there 
may be innumerable varieties of strikingness in different 
poems according to the power of the poets. 

23. samMhistu havigaiah knvyasya knrai^a^, na tu gui^aft^ 
prahbhUya apt Mvya^gui^at'vapaitefyn We have seen (p. 230) that 
Mammata does not criticise the Guria exactly in this way but it 
must be said that Jagannatha's criticism is quite an interesting 
and pertinent one, 
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From all that has been said above it will be easily 
seen that the most important and original contribution 
of Jagannatha, so far as the concept of Giina is concerned, 
lies in his discussion about the substrata of this element. 
Otherwise he has accepted the teachings of the Dhvani 
theorists only with slight modification here and there 
In spite of all his attempts to conceal his own views 
under the garb of reference to the teachings of the 
different theorists, one can clearly mark in him a 
leaning towards the position taken by his predecessors 
those of the Dhvani school. Thus, he has accepted 
the definition and character of individual Gunas of the 
Dhvani theorists but has treated them in a different 
way to strengthen his own position. He has also adhered 
to the number and nomenclature of the mental conditions 
and has characterised the Gunas on the basis thereof. Then 
again, Guna, in his theory, comes in the course of his 
treatment of the Rasas and that portion of chapter I, 
which deals with the Gunas and their structures, ends 
with the remark 'Hti sahksepena nirupita rasah'^ (p. 74). 
This proves that, in spite of his widening the scope of 
the Gunas, Jagannatha was unconsciously dragged into 
the position of the early Dhvani theorists in presenting 
Guna as a subsidiary element. And lastly, his description 
of the letters {var?ia\ composition (7 aca72a) and structures 
{oimmti or gitmpha) as the suggestors (vyanjaka) of 
particular Gunas®^ shows another clear instance of 
Mammata^s influence upon him. In the treatment of 
Mammata, whose Guna resides in sohdcb and ofrthoj only 


24* , nargastkanUm pa9icanam apyamUse^a madhtirya-^ 

mya^n^aizaia^n nhufi (p. 64) bhagavad-dhyanauisukyasya,. Santa eva 
paryavasUnUt tadgaia-mUdhuryasyabhivya^jika racaneyam (p. 64). 
tattad^gui^^avya^jana^ksamdyn nirmiteh pancayaya.,. . ^uarjanlyam 
mrupyaie (p. 66). 

34 
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secondarily® ^ the relationship of vyahgya and vyanjalm 
between Guna on the one hand and sahda^ racana^^ etc. 
on the other is quite justified ; but in the case of 
Jagannatha who is an adherent of the theory of Guna as a 
primary virtue of the mbdi^ such a procedure is absolutely 
unwarrantable This, together with the more important 
position of Jagannatha regarding the question of the 
substrata of the Gunas, may be explained by the fact that 
he was trying to effect a synthesis of the views of the old 
sdiool and those of the new by borrowing materials from 
both. This was to a great extent responsible for the 
curious combination and apparent contradiction. 

^ But the real importance of Jagamlatha^s work does 
not lie in his treatment of the Concept of Guna alone It 
is true that he has generally been an adherent to the main 
teachings of the Dhvani theorists but, in spite of that, a 
careful observer would not fail to sec that he displays 
a spirit of sturdy independence throughout his work. Thus, 
some of the well-established views of eminent theorists 
of the Dhvani school he dismisses unceremoniously as 
incapable of standing criticism ; and even tliose that he 
accepts had to pass through the crucible of his strong 
scrutiny. He has a peculiar way of reproducing things 
in a forceful language, on account of which even long- 
accepted views appear to be newly set forth by him. 
This is traceable not only in his treatment of the Gunas 
but also in that of the Alamkaras wliich constitute the 
greater portion of the present work (Kasagangadhara) as 
well as the whole of his CitramxmilihsakhanLdana. 


25. mUdhuryam tu paresUm \y>umanadln'a^ prctclnUnam ] 
asntad \mammaiahhattady'\ abhyupagata-mUdhuryavya^jakam et/a* 
ca sarvatra •vya^jahe vyangya*^ahda'>pi a^ogo bhdMa}^ 

(p. 62). 

2 $. prohtUh Mda^gu^BSca ye I samaso racana 

ttaJi il *iuira 98, p. 484). 
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Jagannatha tells us that he received his training at 
the feet of his father, Perubhatta, who became a 
master of all the different branches of Hindu Philosophy.^ ^ 
Jagannatha imbibed from him the spirit of aii» intensive 
scholarship, and quite naturally, his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities has crept in even in liis 
works on Alamkara His involved language and his 
line of argument bear proofs of an inevitable influence 
of his deep study, specially of Nyaya and Vedanta 
systems of Philosophy. But he appears to deviate fropi 
the traditional treatment of the Sastra when he brings 
111 the technicalities of Philosophy to establish his thesis. 
Thus, ho argues, that the atynan being nirguna (without 
any attribute), Gunas like Madhurya etc. should not be 
attached to it and that these Gunas cannot even be 
properties of the sthayibhavas like raU which them- 
selves serve as the differentiating characteristics of 
particular Rasas. For, in the first place, we must not 
forget that the propounders of the Rasa theory never 
understood the realisation of Rasa to be identical with 
the philosophical contemplation of Brahman but only 
analogous mth it [brahmasvMa-sahoclara) ; and as such, 
they must have considered the atman of EUvya to be 
distinct from the object of the Vedantin^s realisation. 
And, in the second place, the Hhvani theorists' treatment 
has left no scope for such a criticism, since the Guna, 
which, in their theory, represents the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of Rasa, has got notliing to 
do with the permanent mood (like rati) unless and 
mrtil this latter is raised to a state of relish through 
certain co-operation of the vibhUvas etc. Jagannatha 
completely overlooked the Dhvani theorists' analogy 

27. Rasagangadhara i, 2-3 ; Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 276 
and P. V. Kane. (History of Alankara I-iierature in his Introduc- 
tion to the Sahityadarpana, p. CKXXIII ) 
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between the Kavya and the human being. Otherwise 
he would not have missed their analogy between 
Rasa possessing the Gunas as its properties and the 
human soj.il possessing human virtues. And so far as 
Rasa is concerned, what appeared to be inconsistent in 
the eye of a Naiyayika would not have been so from 
the view-point of an Alamkarika, to whom the enjoyment 
of the aesthetic bliss is beyond ordinary canons of 
inconsistency and irregularity (cf alauhka-SKhJher hlniHa- 
nam etat^ na dusayiam). The study of Nyaya Philosophy 
sometimes tends to mak6 the scholars concerned careless 
about broad facts and mindful about minute details. 
Jagannatha probably could not— as he could hardly be 
expected to — prove any exception. 

But whatever objection might be raised against 
Jagannatha^s twisting of language, his subtle distinctions 
and his peculiar way of using philosophical technicalities 
in arguing a point, it must be admitted that the ultimate 
result which he thus arrives at {v'ix., that Gupa is a 
property of sahda^ artha^ rasa and }acanZt alike) is 
valuable since it makes out a strong case for a compre- 
hensive conception of poetry, as he has done. As 
regards the allegations made against him, we should 
bear in mind that the spirit of the age in which he 
flourished and the environment in which he was educated 
were to a great extent responsible for them. We know 
that Jagannatha flourished at an age when linguistic 
precision and logical exposition were accepted as the 
ideal of scholarship, and this naturally influenced not 
only Jagannatha and his work on poetics but all the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. This influence 
was not without some benefit. He argues like a true 
logician, expresses his ideas with force and dignity and 
presents his theory with a great amount of boldness 
and confldence—a character essentially required of all 
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true scholars aud honest thinkers. His nianncr of 
argument, in spite of all its defects, undoubtedly 
indicates what a profound amount of thought he bestowed 
on the subject. And when the theories and^ principles 
of Poetics as set forth by the Dhvani school, came to 
be finally established and widely accepted, casting into 
the background all earlier speculations, any further 
development of the Sastra could, if it was at all to be 
expected, probably be brought about only by a reactionary 
of the type of Jagannatha. 



Concluding remarks. 


We are now at the end of our present investigation. 
We have made a comprehensive study of the Concepts of 
Riti and Guna in the different stages of their development 
i,e. in the works of all writers of repute, Bharata down to 
JagannStha. The works of most of the writers who came 
after Jagannatha are merely short-cuts or manuals for 
beginners rather than original treatises. Some are 
occupied with the mechanical elaboration of all topics 
(^nnected with particular Rasas, specially Srhgara, andf 
others deal with subjects like kavthksa or the manuals 
for the guidance of poets. They do not display any 
strikingness of treatment in respect of the general 
principles of poetics nor do they put forward any new 
theory with regard to the position of the technical poetic 
elements. They do not, therefore, come within the 
purview of the present work. 

In tracing the development of the Riti-Guna Theory, 
it has been our aim to utiKse all available sources— printed 
texts as well as manuscripts— and to make deductions 
from the writings of different theorists only after close, 
careful and critical observation of the various points in 
their treatment of those topics. We have entered into the 
details of all difficult problems and have left no point, 
worth notice, untouched. In many places we have 
attempted to arrive at definite interpretation of obscure or 
corrupt texts, suggesting likely emendations where 
necessary. An attempt to determine the position of the 
two concepts in the theory of poetry of different writers 
has often led us to explain the theory itself and in so 
doing, we have perhaps gone sometimes beyond what was 
strictly needed. But the topics were so interesting and 
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our desire for making ourselves clear so strong that we 
could not resist the temptation of walking into digressions 
here and there. 

But still it is hoped that we have been a*blc to do 
justice to the Concepts of Eiti and Guna proper which 
are the subjects for our study. We have indicated the 
general development of the two theories in the body of 
the work mostly as we advanced from one chapter to 
another. Here we would invite the special attention 
of our readers to the following points in the present 
work — 

(i) As a result of comparing the two texts of the 
Natyasastra as represented by the Kavyamala and 
Chowkhamba editions regarding Bharata^s treatment of 
the Gunas, we have seen that Abhinavagupta received 
and commented upon a text which has been preserved 
in K. M. edn. and Hemacandra and Msnikyacandra pass 
under Bharata^s name definitions of particular Gunas 
which can be deduced from those of the Ch. text (ch. III). 
This, together with other diflFerences of arrangement of 
the two texts (noted in ch. 11), tends to prove that the 
work existed in two different recensions. The definitions 
of some of the Gunas, however, are identical in both 
the texts. 

(ii) We have proved with the help of facts and 
figures that the Gaudh Eiti, as we find it in the treatment 
of Dandin, possesses a distinct value of its own and it 
need not be discarded as being essentially marked by the 
opposUes of the standard excellences as has been hinted 
at by certain scholars (ch. V). 

(iii) Proceeding on the lines of the characterisation 
of the Gunas by Abhinavagupta and his followers, we 
have attempted at a discussion of the place of Guna in 
the realisation of Basa and have noted that the Dhvani 
theorists might even have recognised explicitly this 
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particular aspect of the Giina as Bliattanayaka has, as a 
matter of fact, done (ch. VIII A). 

(iv) We have also discussed the Agnixiuranakara^s 
treatment of Riti in connection with drama. (YII C) 

Besides, we have utilised to our advantage three 
valuable manuscripts, w (1) The Abhinavabharati (2) the 
°dipika of Can(Jidasa and (3) the °viveka of Sridhara and 
have noted some striking points resulting from their study. 
Thus, we have shown from internal evidences that : — 

(i) Following the lead of Bhatta Tauta, Abhinava- 
gupta treated Bharata^s Laksana not as a particular poetic 
^ement but as an elastic poetic principle covering the 
whole domain of poetic expression. In this respect he was 
to a great extent influenced by not only the main teachings 
but also the expressions and phraseology of Kuntaka 
whose theory of Vakrokti has ultimately come to be 
identified with (Abhinava^s treatment of) Bharata^s 
Laksana (ch. II). 

(ii) While commenting on the Guna Doctrine of 
Bharata, Abhinava made an ingenious attempt to approxi- 
mate each of Bharata^s Gunas to the corresponding 
Guna of V amana in its double aspect but his interpreta- 
tions have sometimes proved to be far-fetched, (ch. HI). 

(lii) Yisvanatha, who is held in high esteem as a 
theorist of remarkable merit, was indebted considerably 
to Candidasa, (author of the dipika commentary of the 
K. P.- ) for some of the views where he diflcrred from 
his master Mammata and for which he has so long been 
regarded as somewhat an original writer (ch. VIIIB). 

(iv) Jagannatha, the last great writer on Poetics, had 
not, before him, the original work of Vamana but received 
the lattePs views from second-hand sources, possibly 
some of the commentaries of the E. P. e,g. viveka of 
Sridhara. 
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The Concepts of Riti and Guna which we have 
studied here are only two of the several technical 
elements in term& of which theorists have judged poetic 
beauty. These two elements, therefore, analyse only a 
part of the poetic expression — ^not the whole o£ it. 
The Riti theorists, who advocated the essential importance 
of these two elements in their theory of poetry, are 
rightly regarded as having taken only a formal \dew 
of poetic beauty in consideration of the fact that they 
entirely ignored the deeper aspects of poetry. But still 
they deserve a considerable amount of admiration foh 
apart from other merits of their treatment already noted 
(ch. VI) they hit upon one very important fact, namely, 
the correlation of the two elements, Guna and Riti? 
For, when he speak of the excellence' of a particular 
literary composition, what we primarily understand is 
the excellence of its style and in this sense the Riti 
theorists were, in their own way,®® right in treating 
the Gunas and Alathkaras as properties of Riti. 
But while they stopped here, the Dhvani theorists 
went further and reconsidered the whole issue on 
the basis of their changed conception of poetic beauty. 
Any way, the importance of the word-structure [roughly 
Riti of the older school ] was recognised by them although 
some did and some did not assign any technical name 
to it. They could not altogether explain away the 

28. Of course the term ‘Riti" does not involve ‘the 
expression of poetic individuality" and as such it cannot be 
regarded as strictly equivalent to the English word ’style (S K, De, 
Sanskiit Poetics, Vol IL pp. 115-16), but scholars have often 
used the latter term loosely m connection with the former 
specially in view of the fact that Sanskrit Poetic theorists have 
seldom consideied this particular aspect, the element of 
individuality m poetic composition excepting piobably Kuntaka 
Who classified his Mai gas on the basis of individual nature and 
culture of poets. 

36 
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intimate association between the word-structure and the 
technical poetic excellence [Riti and Guna]. All of them 
were, however, unanimous on the point that both the 
Guna and the word-structure must ultimately remain 
subservient to Rasa, the underlying soul of sentiment. 
This position is not far removed from the common-sense 
point of view that the style of a poetic composition 
should be suitable to its theme. 
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Bhavabknti 116, 128. 

Bhamaha 3 fn., 19, 20, 55, 56 fn., 57 fin., 71 fn., 78, 79, 81 fn., 
91 fin., 113, 118 119 fn., 122, 151 fn., 160, 163, 172, 

197, 227 fn. 

Bhoja 4 fn., 23, 24, 60 fn., 61 fn., 84, 92, 93, 100, 113, 126, 
176, 177, 183 fin., 187, 189, 190 fn., 192, 195, l98, 234 fa., 
240. 

Cap<JJdasa 6, 20, 96 fn., 200 fn., 210 fn., 218 fn., 219 fn., 
222 fn., 237, 238, 239 fn., 243 fn., 244, 258 fn., 271, 272. 
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Dai#u 2, 27, 28, 31, 34, 35, 39, 40, 43, 44, 46, 50, 52, 86, 
89, 92, 93, 95, 101, 102, 104—107, 112, 113 fn., 114, 
125, 126, 132, 139 fn, 147, 150—155, 160, 161, 163, 
472—175, 179, 182 fn., 185—190, 192, 195, 197, 203, 
234 fn., 236, 255, 257 fn , 271. 

De, Dr. S. K. 1 fn.. 2, 22 fn., 32 fn., 36 fn., 43, 50 fn., 58 ; 
67, 68 fn., 81, 83, 95, 107, 110, 113 fn., 118 fn, 
120 fn., 128, 218 fn., 222, 249, 252, 272 fn. 

Govinda 2, 7, 24, 211, 223, 243. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra 26, 27, 30, 31 fn., 32, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38 fn., 39, 40, 42, 44, 45, 48, 69, 71 fn., 
77 fn., 98 fn, 102, 235,270. 

Hemacandra 3 fn., 4 fn., 20, 55 fn., 82. 

Jacobi. H. 22. fn., 31 fn., 18. 

Jagannatha 86 fn. ; 204 fn., 209, 218 fn 

Jba,MM. Ganganatha 169 fn. 

Kalidasa 116, 128. 

Kane, P. V. 57, 113 fn., 118 fn., 818 fn., 222 fn. 

Ka\’ikarnapura 219 fn. 

KeSavami&a 24 fn. 

Ksemendra 20, 143. 

Kuntaka 4 fn., 18, 19, 20, 51 fn,,105 fn., 107, 113, 155, 198, 
252. 

Mammata 3 fn., 4 fn, 26, 46, 94, 95, 98 fn., 105 fn., 130 fn., 
168 fn., 169 fn., 200 fn., 202, 204, 208, 211, 213, 
235— 238, 240 fn, 241,242, 243, 245, 247 fn., 248 fn., 
252 fn., 255 fn., 256 fn., 257 fn., 260, 261, 262, 265, 

MaAgala 39, 77 fn., 78 fn. 

Manikyacandra 31, 98 fn., 110 fn., 226. 

Medhavi-rudra 49 fn., 91 fn. 

Nagega 247 fn., 255 fn., 256, 259. 

Nobel, Dr, J. 1 fn , 74. 
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Prakalavarsa 23 fn, 24, 84, 92, 113 fn., 158 fa., 159 fn. 

Panini 63, 68. 

Purusottama 240. 

Eaghavan. V. 14 fa., 176, 178 fa., 183, 191 fu. 

Rajalekhara 193 fa. 

Ramasiulia 100, 166 fa. 

Rucaka 20,218 fa., 220 fu. 

Rudrata 5 fn„ 119 fa., 156, 180 fa , 181 fu., 197, 234 fu,, 
240. 

Saukaraa, Dr. A. 1 fa., 19, 120 fn. 

Sarma, Haradatta 140 fa. 

^ridhara. 218 fa., 257 fn, 271. 

^rlharsa 77 fa. 

Tarkaratna, MM. Panchanan 190 — 91, 190 fn., 191 fn. 

Tarkavagl^a, Premaoandra 55 fn., 72, 76 fn., 78. 

Thomas, Prof. F.'W. 220 fn. 

Udbhata 119 fn., 213 fn , 221 fn., 226, 227 fn., 232, 233 fn., 
256 fn. 

Vamana 3 fn., 4 fn., 6 fn., 21, 24 fn., 26—47, 50, 55, 56, 
58, 60 fn., 68, 71 fn., 77 fa., 78, 80, 81, 84, 112, 114, 
116, 126, 144, 147, 153, 154, 156 fn., 159, 160, 161, 
162 fn., 164 fa., 165 fa., 166 fa., 173,174, 175, 180, 
185-188, 195, 197, 198, 201, 203, 212, 222, 227—232, 
234 fn., 235, 236, 242, 245, 254—262, 271, 272. 

Vagbhata. 4 fn., 213, 234 fa., 235, 236, 239 fn, 249 fn. 

Vidyadhara. 235 

Vidyanatha 158 fa., 234 fn., 249 fn. 

Vigvanatha 7, 13 fa, 25, 46, 94, 95, 168 fn., 170 fn., 177 fn., 
200 fe., 204, 213, 219 fn., 237—244, 248 fn, 252 fn, 
253 fa., 271. 
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Ihe references are to pages. For reference to the 
detailed study of the authois concerned the lable of 
Contents is to he consulted. 

Abhirnivabharatl 2 fn , 19, 28 fn., 271 
Agaipurana 75 fn., 84, 113, 137 fn., 148, 155 f n , 161 fn, 
163 fn., 175, 176, 198 
Alamkarasarvasva 227 f ir . 

Alamkara^ekhara 24 fn. 

Alamkara-kaustubha 219 fn. 

Amaruiataka 29 fn. 

AstadhySyi 68 fn. 

Aucitya\acaracarcca 143 
Bhamahavivarana 226 

Cifcramlmamsakhan^ana, 266 

.Dhvanikarika 87, 115 fn,, 199 fn., 200 fn., 201, 202 fn., 204, 
205 fn., 208, 209 fn., 212 fn., 214 fn., 215 fn., 219 fn., 251 
Dhvanyaloka 53 fn., 77 fn., 143 fn., 199 fn., 203, 204 fn., 
212, 214, 219 fn., 220 fn., 228, 234, 245 

Ekavali, 235 

Foundations of Indian Poetry 1 fn., 74 
Harsacarita 116 fn., 137 

Hfdayangama com. on. K. D. 60, 62, 65, 73, 74 fn., 78. 

Kavyapraka^a 79 fn,, 97 fn , 147 fn., 169 fn., 200 fn., 208, 
218 fn., 238, 242, 256 fn., 257 fn., 266 fn., 272 
EAvyalamkara 5 fn., 49, 85, 180 fn., 226 
Kavyalamkara-sara-samgraha 227 fn., 232 fn., 233 fn. 
Kavyanu^asana 3 fn., 20, 27 fn,, 32, 44, 78 fn., 235 
Kavyadarfe 2 fn., 5 fn., 43 fn., 50, 56 fn., 63 fn. 
KavyalajfakarasQtra-vji^ 56, 58 fn. 
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Ksvyapradipa 2 fn., 6 fn., 24 fn., 25 fn., 97 fn., 211, 223 
Ksmadhcnu com. on Vamana’s kavayalamkara 6 fn., 24, 
68 fn , 91 fn., 95 fn., 96, 99, 101, 107, 110 fn. 
Kavyakautuka 20 

K. P. dipika 6 fn., 96 fn., 200 fn, 210 fn., 218 fn., 237 fn., 
244 fn 

E. R Viveka 257 fn. 

Elcakavadha 32 
Eoratarjuniya 97 fn. 

Kumarasambhava 17 fn. ; 129 

°locana com. on Dhvanyaloka’ 16 fn., 200 fn., 203 fn, 
208 fn., 210 fn., 211 fn., 212 fn., 215 fn , 229 fn. 

Manikyacandra’s “samketa 27, 30 fn., 32, 110 fn. 
Meghadtlta 134. 

NatyaSastra 8, 10 fn., 13 fn., 184, 210 fn., 233, 270 
Nyayako^a 250 

Prataparudraya^obhOsana 227 fn., 234 fn. 

Raghuvaihia 116, 143 
Easagangadbara 86 fn , 204 fn., 218 fn. 

Rasarnavalamkara 23 fn, 

Sahityadarpana 6 fn., 13 fn , 25 fn., 46, 56 fa., 58, 113 fa., 
147 fa , 174 fa., 177 fa., 200 fa., 218 fn., 222 fa , 237 fa., 
239, 242 fa, 243 fa., 267 fn. 

Sanskrit Poetics 22 fa., 31 fa., 36 fn, 43 fa, 58 fa, 65 fa., 
67 fn, 68 fa., 81 fa., 83 fa., 95 fa., 107 fa., 110 fa, 117 fa., 
118 fa , 218 fa,, 220 fa., 252 fa., 253 fa , 267 fa , 272 fa. 
Sarasvatl-kaptbabbarapa 23 fa., 60 fa., 100 fa., 148, 189 
^ilupalavadba 164 fa , 240 
^yilgarapraka^a 148 fa., 176 fa, 183 fa, 

Subha§itavall 135. 

Tarupavacaspati — com. on. K. D. 55 fa., 57,* 59, 61 fa , 66, 
67, 70, 76, 7j9 
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UttararSmacarita 188 

Vakroktijlvita 4 fn., 19, 143 
VSgbliatalamkara 234 fn. 
Vyaktiviveka 20 


C 

VERSE-INDEX 

The references are to pages. 

Alpam nirmitam Ska^am analocyaiva vedhasa 79. 
Anatyarjunabjanma-sadyksa^ko balaksagu^i 65. 
Anyo'nyalobha-jananad babhuva 17 fn. 

APthinam kfpapa dystis tvanmukhe patita sakrfc 75. 
Zlvapebi mama lidhubhajanat 103. 

Ayam nanakaro bhavati sukha-dubka-vyatikaral? 95. 

Balendu-vakrany avikaiabhavat 129. 

Candana-prapayodgandhir mando malaya-marutab 66. 

Cam oandramasaih bhim bimbam palyaitad ambare 69. 
Cyuta-sumanasab kundab puspodgamesvalasa dmmab 
34, 101. 

DevadMspyam ivaradhyam adya prabhjti no gyham 79. 
Dirghapucchal catuspadab kakudmaSllambakambalab 
152 fn. 

Dfsivaikasana-samsthite priyatame pa§oad upetyadarat 
29, 100 fn. 

B§a raja yada laksmlm praptavan brahmapa-priyab 68. 
Gato’stam arko bbatindur yanti vasaya paksinab 78. 
Harinioddhrta 1 bhub khura-ksuppanagasyg-lohitad udadbeh 
74. 

Harib pita harir mata harir bhrata barib suhft 259. 

Hanyate sa vararoba smarepakan^a-vairipa 5 fn. 
Ebtboddbate-jatodbha^o gatapa^o nato nrtyati 257 fn. 

Indor indivara-dyuti/laksma laksmun tanoti 64. 
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Jyotir-lekha-valayi galitaih yasya varham bhavani 133. 

Kim brumas tava viratam vayam ami yasmin dhara- 
khandala 255 fn. 

Kim cintayasi sakhe tvam...5 fn. 

Kokilalapa-vacalo mam eti malayaiiilah 66, 

Madhuraya madhu-bodhita madhavi 240. 
Maitryadi-citta-parikarmavido vidbaya 164 fn. 

Mahi mahavarahena lohitad uddh|4odadheh 74 fn. 
Mandalik|*tya barhani kantbair madbura-gitibbib 73. 

Ma bbaih ,4aianka mama sidbuni nasti rabub 104. 
Malatidama langbitam bhxamaraih 64, 72. 

Malatimala lolalikalila 64. 

Nayana-samuttbam jyotir atreb 95. 

Namapyanya-taror nimilitam abbtit tattavad unmibtam 
134. 

Nyaksena ksapitab paksab...73. 

Prasida candi tyaja manyum aSjasa 101. 

Preyan sayam apakrtab saSapatliam padanatah kantaya 
107. 

Pysthesu lankba-^akalacchavisu ccbadanam 41. 

Easavad amrtam kab sandebo madbtiny api nanyatba 105. 

Sa ksatriyas tranasabab satam yah 191 fn. 

Sarira-matrena narendra tisthan 143. 

Savarna kaiiyaka rGpa-yaiivanai'ambba-^alini 99 
Smarah kharab khalab kSntab 70. 

Sva-carana-vinivistair nQpurair narttakinam 256. fn. 
Svapitx yavad ayam nika^e janali 106 fn, 

Tvam evamsaundarya sa ca ruciratayam paricitab 43, 
106, 166. 

Te himalayam amantrya punab preksya ca ^ulinam 96. 

Upagiri purublitasyaisa senSnivesab 142, 

XJpastam hasto me vimala-mapi-kaSci-padam idam 99. 
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Viliilita-madhu-dhara maSjarir lolayanti 38, 94. 
Vilulita-makaranda maSjarir nartayaiiti 38, 94. 
Viraliini^ana-carvana-sadhanam 191 fn. 

Yadi bliavati vacai? cyutam gunebhyah 90 fn. 
Yuvater iva rupam anga kavyam 90 fn. 


D 

SUBJECT— INDEX 

[ The following abbreviations have been used : — 

Bb=Bharata, Jag= Jagannatha 

Bha=Bhamaha 

D=Dandin, con— connection 

V=Vamana 

K.D.=Kavyadar^a 

Bhj =^Bhoja, Dhv=Dhvani 

def— definition, comp. — comparative, imp = importance 

K=Kuntaka 

AP.=: Agnipurana ] 

Abhijatya — a Guna in K 133, 140 ; 

Abhinavagupta— on comp, importance of avoidance of 
Dosa and presence of Guna 2. 
abhinaya — in Bh important factor in realisation of 
Kasa 9 ; classifications of 9. 

abhivyakti — process of the realisation of Easa 138, 199 fn., 
one of the six ►febdarthslamkaras in A. P., 185 fn, 
abhyantara — division of Bhj^s (jmx 2 i^==arthargima of 
earlier writers 159. 

Adbhuta Easa 210 

Agnipurana — comes after Bhj 176 ; def. of poetry 177 ; 
its Eiti theoretically different from that in D 179, 
associated with abhinaya in drama 179 ; enumerates 
fj[5ux Eitis 180*'3 ; Gupas and Alamk^ras — distinction 
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not well marked 185 ; classification of Gunas 187-8 ; 
characteristics of Gunas in detail 188-93 ; classification 
of Gunas discussed 194 ; his treatment criticized 
195-6. 

Agramyatva — character of Bharata^s mthagnna\]di^v 2 ii^ 
as read by Abhinava 43~same of Vamana^s 106= 
arthaguna Madhurya of Dandin 70, 

aharya — one of the four types of abhinaya 9. 

aharya-sobha — involved in K^s Vicitra Marga 145. 

Akhyayika — variety of kavya 76 ^ 77 fn., 241. 

Alamkara — wide implication of the term 56, 89 ; its 
restricted sense 56, 89, 90 , General dcf. by D 57^; 

distinction from Guna in V 90 ; position of 

in K^s Vicitra Marga 136 ; not sharply distinguished 
from Guna in Bhj 157 ; distinguished from Gunia in 
the Dhvani theory 201 ; its relation with Rasa in the 
Dhv. theory 202. 

alamkara-dambara^ — entertained by the Gaudas 67 ; its 
nature 67 fn. 

Alamk^a-sastra — the main object of the writers 1, 
difficulty of their task 117-8 fn. ; Agnipurana-'Contains 
the first treatise on—a wrong view 194. 

alpaprana syllables— their application in D 63, 72. 

Analamkara — in the arlUniat set of Bhj^s Dosas ^its 
corresponding Guna 152. 

Analogy— bet. the kavya and the human body 218-19, 
219 fn. 238. 

Anarthaka— in Bhj— its corresponding vaisesika 

Guna 168. 

angabhinaya — in Bharata 10. 

angika— one of four types of abhinaya 9. 

Anirvyttdha — in the uTitiMat set of Bhj s Dosas its 
corresponding Guna 151 ; corresponds partly to Ts 
SamaM'-viparyaya 153. 
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anitya — Alamkaras so characterised in V 58, 90a ; variety 
of Dosas in the new theory 200. 

miitya—22\ 

* f 

Anubhava—a factor in the realisation of Rasa 9 fn. 179, 
207 ; its fourfold character in the A. P. 177-8 fn., 197 

Anumana—a pramana used by Jag. in con. with his 
treatment of Guna 250. 

Anuprasa— difference of nature in Gauda and Vaidarbha 
modes 69-70 ; its twq, varieties in D 69 fn. ; a sabcla- 
lamkara 232 

anyacchaya-yoni— a dmsion of artha in con. with V^s 
' arthaguna Samadhi 103, 

Any^v^ 2 r-padadosa in Bhj,-~its corresponding Ymsesika 
Ouna 169. 

Aprasanna— in the arltimat set of Bhj^s Dosas — its 
corresponding Guna 151. 

Aprastutapra^amsa— a poetic figure 135 

A'prdi.ilt^r-padadosa in Bhj~~its corresponding Vmsesika 
OiiTi^a 170. 

A.-pmjo]Bk^—padadosa in Bhj—its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Ouna 171. 

Aprayukta—^?a(?«i?05a in Bhj-its corresponding Vai- 
sesika OuT^a 168 ; Mammata^s treatment of 168 fn., 

Apartha Dosa— when not a Dosa in D 81 fn.. 

Apustartha-jorzdadosa—in Bhj—its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Ouna 169. 

aritimat'-'set of Dosas in Bhj 60 fn., 349 ; propriety of 
the name 154 ; Gunas corresponding to this set of 
Dosas in Bh} 150-1. 

arocakin— in con. with K^s Madhyama Marga 141. 

Srohavarohakrama in con. with V^s sabdaguna Samadhi 
—its two ways of interpretation 102. 

arthadambara—entertained by the Gaudas 67 ; its nature 
67 fn. 
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arthasya praudhi^— character of Y’s arthcigim Ojas- 
its five varieties 95-6. 

Arthavyakti— Guna of Bharata ia K.M. and Ch. texts 
40-41 ; of Dandin 73 ; distinguished from Ws Prasada 
74 ; of Vamana 106, its artha — variety corresponds to 
Dandin^s poetic figure Svabhavokti 107 ; of Bhj 
161, his sahdaguna—W^ Arthavyakti and arthaginia 
= V^s Guna of the same name 161 ; in Jag 253, 257. 

Arthavyakti — sabdaguna included under Prasada and 
arthaguT^a included under Svabhavokti in the ne;w 
theory. 229-30. 

Asadhu““pad!a<iosa in Bhj — ^its corresponding Vaiseszka 
Ouna 167. 

K^mi 2 iX^ 2 r-padadosa in Bhj — ^its corresponding Vaisesika 
Ghima 169 ; distinguished from Avacaka Dosa in 
Mammata 169 fn, 

Asamasta — in the arltimat set of Bhj^s Dosas — its 
corresponding Guna 151 

Aglilata — ^Dosa comes under grUmyata in D 70, hhinnartha 
in Bh 71 fn. and dnstata in Bha 71 fn. ; 

a^rayasrayibhava—the standard of distinction between 
sabdaguna and arihaguna etc. 68, 84 ; D^s Gunas 
judged in the light of this standard 84 ; Vamana 
evolves it 84, 108 ; his consistency with regard to this 
standard discussed 108 ; the same of Bhj 174 : 

atman— of Kavya first sought by V— its implication in 
V87. 

Atyukti — in connection with D^s Kanti 79, 

Aiicitya— a Guna in K — present in all compositions 131 ; 
its characteristics 142-3 ; in Ksemendra it is the soul 
of poetry 144 ; its treatment by the Dhvani theorists 
143, 167. 

Aurjitya — Guna of Bhj, its ^<J 35 &^Z^) 5 -vanety=V^s sabdu-^guviix 
Ojas and ar#^a-variety=D^s poetic figure urjasvl 162 

Avantika— Riti in Bhj. 156, 
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ayoni — a division of artlia in con. with V^s artha-giina 
Samadhi 103. 

bahya — division of Bhj^s Giinas sahdagum of earlier 
writer^ 159. 

Bhattanayaka— recognises, in a way, the place of Guna in 
the realisation of Rasa 208 fn 

bmidha— Three kinds in D 65 ; particular types entertained 
in Gauda and Vaidarbha modes 83. 

Bhavika— Guna of Bhj 165, Alamkara in Bha and D 50. 

bhavya-* subdivision of artha in con. with V^s artha->guna 
Samadhi 101. 

Bibhatsa — Rasa 210, 239. 

Bhamaha 46, does not attach much importance to Riti and 
Guna as elements of poetry 50 ; does not use the term 
guTjja in con. with Madhurya etc. 50 ; his so-called 
Gunas bear no relation to other poetic elements 50 ; 
his remarks on Guna very cautious 52 ; His Gunas 
and Alamkaras contiguous to each other and co- 
extensive 53 ; is the first to note a non-deterring 
character of Dosa 54, 81 fn. ; similarities of treatment 
with the A. P. 113 fn. ; 

Bharata'— his Laksana as read by Abhinava 18 ; 
treatment of his Gunas scrutinized 45 ; his Laksana, 
Guna and Alamkara— beauty of the language in 
which dramatic characters speak 21 ; Dosas —positive 
entities 22 ; Gunas — negations of Dosas 22. 

Bhayanaka Rasa 210 

Bhinnartha — Dosa in Bh. 71 fn., 

Bhoja— deals with two distinct sets of Gunas 150 ; Gui^as 
corresponding to the arltimat set of Dosas 150-1 ; his 
mparyaya Dosas mostly correspond to the mparyayas 
of 152 ; his idea of D^s Madhurya ill-conceived 
153 ; ignores the spirit of D^s treatment 153-4 ; 
influence on him 154 ; his treatment of Ritis unique 
155 ; their relation with K^s Margas 155 ; enumerates 
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as many as six Ritis 156 ; characteristics of his Ritis 
166 ; they are similar to those of the Ritis cited by 
V 156 fa. ; scheme of Ritis discussed 157 ; reason of 
his failure to attract any folio-wing 158 ; includes Riti 
under the Sabdalainkaras 159, observes no theoretical 
distinction between Guna and Alamkara 159 ; classifica- 
tion of his Gunas, 159 ; characteristics of his individual 
Gunas of sabda and artha 160-66 ; his Vmsesika 
Gunas 167-72 ; propriety of his classification of Gunas 
discussed 173 ; defective standard of distinction 
between the sabdaguna and the aithaguna 174; 
unnecessary multiplication of his Gunas 174-5 -/merits 
of his treatment 175-6. 

Concluding remarks 270-4, 

Curpapada — Vamana 32, Bharata 33. 

Da^^n — Condemns Dosa in any form 2, the school to 
which he belonged 112, —the professed object 
of his work 56, implication of the term Alamkara 
in his work 56 ; distinction between his Gu^as 
and Alamkaras 58 ; enumerates the ten Gunas as 
the special characteristics (or life-breatli) of a good 
diction 59 ; his well-known verse differently interpreted 
62 ; detailed characteristics of his Gunas 63-80 ; his 
handhas 65-66 ; includes Aslxlata under Gramyata 
70 fn. ; his treatment of Guna scrutinized 83 ; his 
Marga a resultant and not strictly an independent 
element 85. 

Definition of poetry — a very difficult task for the theorists 
117-8 fn. ; by K. 121 ; by Bhj. 149, 158; in the A.P. 177 ; 
Mammata 220, Jag 251, his broad conception of Guna 
judged in the Hght of this def. 251-53, 

Degree of Gunas in the realisation of particular Rasas 211. 
228, 239, 254 fn. 

DeSya— in Bhj— its corresponding vaisesika 
OuTia 171, 
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Dhvani — different meanings of the term 200 fn. 

dipta — not the name of the viparyaya in D^s Sukumarata 
73, 

dipti-T-mental condition involved in Easas like Raudra 
204, 206* 211 fn. 

Dosa— “general character 2, 7, avoidance insisted 2, in 
Pre-dhvani schools judged from a limited point of 
view 6, Dosa in one treated as Guna by another 3, to 
what extent it mars poetic beauty 6, finer distinctions 
in its nature 6, serves, imder special circumstances, 
to enhance poetic beauty 4-5, 54 fn. : 81-2 fn ; 167-72 ; 
18? fn. Bha^s treatment of 71 fn. ; this repeated in 
D. 71 fn ; property of sabda and artha in the early 
writers 6, 86 fn , 87 fn. ; general def . by V 91 ; 
A. P. 186 ; 

Dosahana—its real importance 4, 5, 6, 

druti or ardrats— mental condition involved in the 
realisation of Rasa 206, 207, 211 fn., 

Element of individuality in poetic composition 273. 

gadha-bandhatva in connection with Abhinava^s reading 
of Bharata^s Ojas 38= same in Vsmana 94. 

Gambhirya— Guna of Bhj. 163-4, its »^abda variety includes 
all concepts of Dhvani of the Dhvani school. 

Gati—Guna of Bhj 165, sabdaryaxiety=Y^3 Sabdaguna 
Samadhi 165. 

Gaudi — Riti in D 59-62 (strictly Gauda Marga) its 
established tradition 61, 82 ; its broad characteristics 
62-63, qualities more or less common with the 
Vaidarbhi 63 fn., 69, 71, 74, 76, 81, 82, 152 ; ideals con- 
trasted with those of the Vaidarbhi in D 65 ; 66 ; 69 ; 
73 ; 80 ; 83 ; its character in Bhj 156 ; in A. P. 181-2, 
def. by Viivanatha 239, 

Gaudiya kavya~what particular type liked by Bha 52 ; 
Gaudiyg. Riti in V, 87 j 
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Gaudiya and Vaidarbha Kavyas— distinction not much, 
favoured by Bha 51 ; 

Ghatana in connection with V^s arthagu 7 ia Slesa 100, 
101 £n. ; spirit involved in it corresponds to ""Bhj^s 
ai thaslesa 160 ; 

Gramya““in the arltwmt set of Bhj^s Dosas—its corres- 
ponding Guna 151, 152, Aslilata included under it 
like D^s Guna of the same name 172 ; when not a fault 
172, 187 fn. 

Gudhartha““2^a6?acZo5a in Bhj — ite corresponding vcnsesfka 
OiiTj^a 170, when not a fault in A. P. 187 fn. 

Guna — Vamana the earliest known writer to give^a 
definition 85, in Bharata included under vactkabh^iaya 
along with Laksana Dosa, Alamkara 11, general theore- 
tical position 11, mutual relationsliip of these 4 elements 
not explained in Natya-^astra 12, this term in Bha not 
restricted to a technical poetic excellence -but means 
poetic beauty in general 50 ; its ^abda and m fha 
varieties not expressly distinguished Bh. and D. 68, 
84; Bys treatment of... scrutinized 45 ; D^s treatment 
of... scrutinized 84 ; def. byVtoana 85; property of 
§abda and artlia in V 91 ; standard of distinction 
between its iabda and m^fha varieties 84, 108 ; V^s 
treatment of... scrutinized 109-10 ; propriety of 

enumerating its artlfia variety in the light of V^s def. 
of Riti discussed 109 ; its broad character in K 145-6, 

K^s scheme of scrutinized 146 ; distinguished 

from the Alamkaras in the Dhvani theory 201 ; 
enumerated as three by the Dhv. theorists 203, 
mental conditions involved in them 204, 211 ; 

their relationship with the mental conditions 206-7 ; 
necessity of recognising...as an independent poetic 
element 207, its part in the realisation of Rasa 207 ; 
its substrata in the new theory 209; which Gunas 
belong to which Rasas 209-11, ten Gu^as of earlier 
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writers scrutinised and reduced to tJbrce by 
Mammata 229-30, tbe same by Jag. 263-4. 

Gunibhutavyartgya — a class of poetry in the new theory 
2{Jt3 fn,. 

Govinda — on relative importance of avoidance of Dosa 
and presence of Guna 2. 

Hasya — ^Rasa 210. 

Hemacandra — follows Mammata re : the treatment of 
Guna, Riti and Vrtti 235. 

H6macandra and Manik/acandra draw upon a common 
sodree re. the treatment of Gunas 26. 

Ja^annatha — not explicit re : the position of Guna in his 
theory 244 ; his discussion of the substrata of the 
Gunas 245, 247-8 ; his def. of Gunas discussed 246, 
246 fn ; marks an improvemet upon the treatment 
of his predecessors 246 fn ; harmonises the teachings 
of the Riti and Dhvani schools re : the treatment of 
Gunas 247-8 fn ; influence of south Indian theorists 
on him 249 fn. ; his discussion of the relation between 
Rasa and Gunas 249-51 ; applies technicalities of 
philosophy to refute the views of the Dhvani theorists 
249-51, broad conception of Gupa judged in the 
light of his def. of poetry 251-53 : follows Kuntaka 
re. the place of Rasa in his theory of poetry 252 ; 
his objection against ViSvanatha’s def. of poetry 
252 fn., comprehensive character of his ramanlyatU 
252, 252 fn. ; his reading of V’s ^abda-guT^Ms 254-8 
and artha-guy,as 259-62 ; his ref. to Bids 255 fn. ; 
receives V's views from second-hand sources 257 fn. ; 
his views re : Dosas 260 fn.; reduces ten Gupas to 
three 263-4 ; result of his attempt at eflecting a 
synthesis of the views of diff. theorists 265-6 ; 
deviates from traditional treatment of the Alamkara- 
glstra 267-8 ; importance of his treatment discussed 
266, 268-9. 
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Jiigupsa — sthayi-bhava in the realisaton of Adbhnta 
Rasa 211 fn, 

KaiSiki — vrtti 184. 

Karuna— ‘Rasa 98, 209, 216. 

Kast^—padadosa in Bhoja— its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 168 ; Srutikatu or Kastatva in Mammata 168 fn., 

Kathora“~in the ariUmat set of Bhj^s Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Guna 151. 

Katha — variety of Kavya 77 fn. 

Kavya — drsya and sravya varieties — ^theoretical distinction 
not much favoured by Bharata 12. 

Kavya-^arira — its implication in V 86 fn. 

Kavi-vyapara — ^involved in Bh^s Laksana as read ®by 
Abhinava and in K^s Vakrokti 19 ; its importance in 
K^s theory of poetry 117, 123, 

K]istBr-padadosa in Bhoja— its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 170. 

Komala varna 72. 

Komalata — arthaguna in A. P. 190. 

Komala — V|iti in Udbhata 213 £n. Komala or Gramya 
vilti in Mammata 232. 

Kuntaka — expounds Bha^s theory of Vakrokti 113 ; main 
object of his work 114 ; indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
for the formulation of his theory 20, 114 ; a very 
sympathetic critic 116 ; his treatment compared with 
that of the orthodox theorists 120 ; his definitions of 
kavya and his poetic outlook explained 121-24 ; place 
of poetic figures in his Vakrokti 123-24; classifies 
kavya on the basis of the nature of poets 125, 128 ; 
classifies Msrgas on the basis of the three varieties 
of kavya 125 ; his conception of Marga ( or Eiti ) 
compared with that of Vamana 126 ; criticizes the 
name of Ritis after localities, discusses the characteris- 
tics of each Marga and the Gunas attached to it 129-44, 
imparts broad character to the Gu^as 145-6 ; merits 
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and defects of his treatment discussed 146-7 ; credit 
due to him for touching upon the element of indivi- 
duality in poetic composition 148, 273. factor respon- 
sible for his failure to attract any following 148. 

Kanti Guna of Bharata in K. M. and Ch. texts 44 ; of 
Dandin 78 ; of Vamana 107, its saStZa-variety appro- 
aches to some aspects of K^s Vakrokti 107 ; of Bhoja— 
V^s Guna of the same name 162, in Jag 253, 257 ; 
sahda-giiria included under rasa-dhvani etc. artha- 
guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa gramya- 
tm in the new theory 230, 264. 

I^ksana in Bharata—its relationship with other elements 
12-13 ; its peculiar nature in Abhinava-bharati 14 ; 18 : 
Laksana identified with Kavya-bandha 15 ; synonymous 
with bandha, gumpha, bhaniti, vakrokti, kavivyapSra 
15 , its relation with Alamkara 16-17. 

Laksana— a particular mode of comprehension of the 
meaning of a word 185-6 fn, 

Ij^lity2L—sabda-gui^a in A. P. 188. 

Lati — Riti def. by Visvanatha 241. 

Latiya— Riti in Bhj 157 ;i n A, P. 183. 

LSvanya — a Guna in K 133, 140 ; its intimate association 
with beauty of structure 133 fn. 

Madhyama Marga in K 141. 

Madhurya of Bharata opposite to his Ek^thadosa in some 
of its aspects 22. 

Madhurya of Bharata 36 ; in Bha^s Kavy§.lamkara 53 ; of 
Dandm 67, VSg-rasa and Vastu-rasa involved therein 
68-70 ; of Vtoana 104 ; of Euntaka in the SukumSra 
Marga 131-2, this approaches D^s Guna of the same 
name 132 ; in the Vicitra Marga corresponds partly 
to D' Slesa 139 ; of Bhoja 161, his arthamadhurya 
=^same Guna in the A, P. 161 ; of A, P. 190 ; in Jag 
i , 253, 257, sabdorguna included under Madhurya- 
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vyaujjika 8.rtli3-*Gruua tr6at6d. as mere 

negation of the Do§a anavilirtcitvci in the new theory 
229-30, 263, in the Dhvanyaloka 204 ; 207, 208 ; def. by 
Mammata 228. 

Magadhi — Eiti in Bhj 157. 

maMprUm i»arwa— application in D 63-64 ; 72. 

Mammata— his def. of kavya 220 ; its nature and in consis- 
tency with his treatment 221-22, his treatment 
analysed 222 ; Vrttis in his theory of poetry 222 ; his 
clearcut distinction bet. Guna and Alamkara 222-3 ; 
discusses the relationship bet the letters and the Gunas 
224-6 ; criticises earlier views on the position of ’ Guna 
and Alamkara 226-8, his def. of Gu^as 228, reduces ^e 
number of Sabdorgunas to three 229-30 ; explains away 
the artkagunas 230; discusses the letters fe.vourable for 
particular Gu^ias 231, does not admit Elti as a separate 
element 231. 

Na^yaiastra of Bharata,— deals mainly with dr. techniques 
— contains materials for the later development of a 
theory of Poetry 8 ; Laksana, Gupa, Alaihkara, Dosa, 
to be judged as subservient to producing the dramatic 
effect 8 ; arrangement of some of the chapters in Oh. 
and 10 M. texts 10; importance of vag-cibhmaya 
discussed 11, place of Laksapa, Guna, Alamkara — the 
context in which they occur 12-13 ; their fundamental 
distinction 14. 

ISTeyatva Dosa— in connection with D’s Arthavayakti 
Guna 74. 

ITeyartha — in the arlUtmt set of Bhj's Dosas— its corres- 
ponding Gupa Wl—padadosa in Bhoja— its correspond- 
ing Vai^esika Guna 170. 

mil/a— Gunas so called in V 58, 90 ; variety of , Dosas in 
the new theory 200, 221. 

Non-orthodox writers— their general theoretical position 

113 . 
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Ojas of Bharata in K. M. T. and Ch. T. 38 ; in Bha's 
KavySlaiiikara 52 ; of Daiidin 76 ; of Vamana 94-97, 
of Bhoja 162, his sabdorgutm Ojas the same Guna D 
1^2 ; of A. P. same as D’s 190 ; in Jag 253, 257, 
^ahda-gttna included under Ojo-vyaKjaka-ghatana 
artha-guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa 
vaicitrya-mStra in the how theory. 230, 264 ; in the 
Dhvanyaloka 204, 207. 

Ojas — def. by Mammata 228. 

Paka— in A. P. 193. 

PaScall Eiti— enumerated first by Vamana 86, def. V. 87 ; 
Bhj 156 ; A. P. 181, 

PSScali — Riti def. by VL4vanatha 239. 

Parikara — Alamkara 98. 

parusa vari}a — 72, 105. 

Parufa — Vftti in Udbhata 213 fn. 

Parusa — ^in Mammata 232. 

Preyas — Gu^a of Bhj, its sUbda variety D's Poetic figure 
Preyas 163. 

Poetic beauty— Predhvani theorists judge it chiefly in 
terms of Guna and Alamkara 54 fn. ; its general source 

" 70 ; a uniform theory of difficult to secure 117. 

Poetic ideals of Elti and Dhvani schools compared 88 fn. ; 

Poet’s liberty— three sorts of 39. 

Poetry — a deviation from ordinary speech 117. 

Post-dhvani writers— nature of their task 219-20, 220 fn. ; 

Prakalavarsa— follows mostly Bhoja’s scheme of Gunas 
159 fn. 

prahramabheda in connection with Bharata’s Samata 34, 
prakramabheda involved in V’s arthagmjM Samata 101, 

Praudhi — Guna of Bhoja 166, arfhagurpa in A. P. 191. 

Prasada of Bharata 31 ; in Bha’s Kavyalaihkara 52==the 
same Guna in Bh 52 ; of Da^din 64, of Vamana 98-9 ; 

‘ ■ bf'Eontaka in the Sukumara Mai^ 132 ; in the Vicitra 
Marga 139 ; of Bhoja 160 ; ubhayorgu^a in A.'P1 191, 
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in Jag 253, 257 ; sabdd-guyM included under PrasSda- 
vyanjaka-ghatana artha-guna or treated as mere 
negation of the Dosa Adhika-padatva in the new theory 
229-30, 263 ; PrasSda— in the Dhvanyaloka,205, 307, 

Prasada— def. by Manunata 228. 

PrS.iastya.—ubhaychguna in A. P. V’s artJuhsmikwnarya 
and Bhj's artJm-suSabdata 192. 

pratyaksa — a pramd,pM used by Jag. in con. with his 
treatment of Guna 250. 

Pravrtti— 177, 183, 184. 

prthuli-padatva in V^s sabdorguna Madhurya. 104. 

Punarukta — when not a fault 54 fn. 

B^ga—ubhaya-gu/)}a in A. P. 193. 

Rasa — The soul of Poetry 115, 177. place of Guna in its 
realisation 207. its depiction in poetry — high standard 
of perfection 115 ; a very important factor in K’s 
Sukumara Marga 131 ; included under the akmma 
variety of Dhvani acc. to the Dhvani theorists 199 fn. 
Rasas — how many? 204 fn, used not in the above 
technical sense in D 67. 

Rasavat — Ala&kara in the Dhvani school 199 fn, 200 fn. 

Raudra — ^Rasa 168 fn, 200 fn, 204, 207, 210, 239, 241. 

Riti— the term standardised by Vamana 55 ; soul of 
Poetry 85 ; no trace in Bharath 48, 92 ; Antiquity of 
the theory 55j 92 ; Vamana, the earliest known writer 
to give a def. 85 ; propriety of enumerating arthor 
gutpxs in the light of V’s def. of Riti discussed 109 ; 
Bhfs unique treatment 155 ; his derivative def. 155 ; 
number goes up in Bhj 156 ; . in A. P. 177, not 
connected with Guna 179 ; this element not recognised 
as such in the Dhvanyaloka 212. its justification of 
its inclusion under the buddhy-Qrambha variety 
of armbMva 184; its general theorerical positaonin 
A. P.184. 
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Gambhlrya — iabdagnna in A. P. sabdagunas Gambhlrya 
and Su^abdata of Bhj 189. 

Eiti— Guna in Bhoja 165, sahdagiina Samata of V. 

Elti theorists — ^importance of their treatment 87-9, 273-4. 

rtiisandM — in connection with Bharata’s Samata 34 ill. v. 
in Abhinavagupta 34=the same in Vamana 101. 

Eudrata— the first writer to bring in compound words 
in Eiti. 180 fn. ; makes no mention of the Gunas as 
such 181 fn., considers absence of fault to bo an 
excellence in itself 181 ^n. 

§abdarnyU,ya — ^in con. with D’s Arthavyakti 74. 

§abda and artha— their utility in the awakening of 
Easa 208. 

sdibMprUyatva — in connection with V's artha-guna Ojas 96 ; 
the same in Jag 261, in com. on Kavyapradipa 97 fn. ; 
distinguished from V’s arthaguna Prasada 99. 

sahitya of idbda and artha constitutes kavya in Bha and 
K. 119 fn ; 122. 

SaitMlya — ^in connection with D’s Slesa 63-64 ; character 
of Prasada Guna in V 92, 98. 

Samadhi of Bharata 35, of Dapdin 80 ; of Vamana 102, 
of Bhoja 163, his sabdcirguna=I>’s Samadhi in Jag 253, 
257 ; ^abda-guna included under Oja-vyaBjaka artha- 
guna included under Gha^ana in the new theory. 

sS»iSni/«— division of Gupas in A.P. 188, 194. 

sU')nanya laksaya 201, 204 ; 242. 

Samata of Bharata of 32 ; of Dapdii^ 65 ; of Vamana 
101 ; of Bhoja 161 ; his l«6da-gfMwa=D’s kthda-sarmtu 
and arthagvi/t}a=Y’8 arthasarmtU 161 ; in Jag 253, 257 ; 
iabdchguna treated as mere negation of the Do§a ; 
sometimes a veritable Dosa ; arfha-gutj,a treated as 
mere negation of the Dosa Vaisamya in the new 
theory. 

I^mayikt^—arthchgu^ A,P. 191, 
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samasa—di. particular aspect of Abhinava^s artlia-guna 

Ojas 39= the same of Vsmana 96 ; partly equivalent to 
Bhj^s Sanksepa Guna 164. 

Samghatana— somewhat equivalent to Riti ii> Dhvtoya- 
loka 77 fn, 

SamghatanS — a poetic factor in the Dhvanyaloka some- 
what akin to Riti 214 ; its classification 214, * its 
ultimate function 214, awakens Rasa through Guna 
214 ; relationship bet. the Samghatana and the Guna 
215-7. 

Sammitatva-^ Guna of Bhoja 165 ; its sdbda variety ==V^s 
arthagima Prasada 165. 

Samvidhana—arthaguna in A. P. 190. 

Samdigdha— a padadoqa in Bhj,— its corresponding Vai- 
lesika Guna 171. 

Sanksepa — Gu^a of Bhoja 164, see samUsa 

sUnuragatva in connection with Bharata^s Ojas 38. 

Santa — Rasa 204 fn 210 fn., 211, 239. 

Sasaihlaya Dosa — when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 

savarna—m connection with D^s vag-rasa 68. 

Saubhagya— a Guna in E-present in all compositions 131, 
its characteristics 144. 

Saubhagya — ubhaya^guna in A. P. 192. 

Sauksmya — Guna of Bhj 163. 

Saukumarya of Bharata 40, Sukumarata of Dandhn 72 ; 
distinguished from ^lesa 72; of Vamana 105; of 
Bhoja 162, his sabda-gu 9 }a=ssLme Guna ml> 162 ; of 
A. P. same as D's 189 ; in Jag 253, 257 ; labda-guna 
included under Kastatva artha-guna or treated as 
mere negation of the Dosa Amangala-rupallila in 
the new theory 230, 263. 

Saundarya=== Poetic beauty == general def. of AlamkSra in 
V 89 ; means of arriving at 89, 91. . 

I^ithila— in the arlUmat set of Bhj^s Dosas—its corres- 
ponding Gu^pa 150. 
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Slesa— of Bharata opposite to his Arthahina Do|a in 
some of its aspects 22,— its two-fold definition 28; 
— of Dandin 63 ; of VSmana 99-100; of Bhoja 160, 
has urtha-gui}a—Y’H_ Artha-^lesa 160 ; of A. P=V’s 
Ojas=D’ Slesa 188 ; in Jag 253, 257. iabda-gui^a 
included under ojo-vyaSjaka ghatanS, artlia-gui^a 
_ Included under vaicitiya-matra in the new theory. 

,^rngara— Basa 204, 207, 209, 216, 217, 239, 241. 

Eaimna— Rasa 217, 239. 

Sruti-dusta or Srutikaja Dosa — when not a fault 168 fn, 
2Q0_fn. 

Sruty-anuprasa — involved in D’s Madhurya Gupa 67, 
- 68, 83, 

-stlMla — particular aspect of Dosa in V 91, 

sthayi-bhava involved in the realisation of Rasa 207, 267. 

sugamatva in connection with V's arthchguna Samatfe 

101 . 

suggested sense — ^its three broad divisions 115. 

sitJesma — particular aspect of Dosa in V, 91 ; sub-division 
of m-tka in con. with V’s artha~gm}a Samadhi 104. 

Sukumira— maiga of K=Vaidarbhl Elti of the Riti 
theorists 128 ; its characteristics in detail 129-31 ; 
distinguished from the Vicitra MSrga 136 fn. 

Sulabdata— Guna of Bhj, its iabda variety Bhs's Saula- 
bdya and artha variety ubhaya-gutjxi Pratoya in 
A. P. 163. 

Transference— involved in D^s Samadhi 80— its three 
varieties 80. 

Udara or Udatta Gupa of Bharata in K. M, and Ch. 
texts 42 ; of Dap^ 75-6 ; of Vamana 106 ; of Bhoja 
' 161, his 'sabda-g-UAtia V^s Gupa of the same name 161 ; 
Audarya of A. P. includes Bhj’s Setida-guigm Audarya 
and Udattata 189.. Udarata, an arihw’-guyxJt. in A. P. 
190 ; in Jag 253, 257. 
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Udarata — sabda-^gitna included under ojo-vyanjaka- 

ghatana, artha'-gima or treated as mere negation of 
the Dosa Gramyatva in the new theory 229-30, 264. 

Udbhata*— his view re : the nature of Gunas alad i3arh- 
karas 226-7 fn. 

Udattata — Guna of Bhj- second Udara of D 162. 

Ukti — Guna of Bhj 166, its aitha variety=V^s 
giina Udarata 166. 

uldivaieitrya — character of V^s artha-guna Madhurya 105. 

Upalaksana 59, 208, 210 fn, 

Upanagarika — vrtti in tldbhata 213 fn., in Mammata* 232. 

Utpreksa — poetic figure 130, 147. 

Vamana — the earliest known writer to give a def of 
Eiti and Guiaa 85, develops the crude teachings of 
D. 86, 87, quest after soul' of poetry original-^with 
him 88 ; first to judge the relative imp. of the poetic 
elements 89 ; def. and classification of Dosa 91, his 
treatment of vzpctTyctya or sUksyna Dosas 92 ; doubles 
the Gunas of Bh. and D. 93 ; detailed characteristics 
of his Gunas 94-107 ; his SamatE developed directly 
from D's 102 ; his arguments for accepting Samadhi 
as a special excellence 103 ; reads a new meaning in 
the Gunas of his predecessors 84, 108 ; importance of 
his theory discussed 88-9, 111. 

varnUnuprd^sa in connection with D's vSg-rasa 69, 83, 

vUrtta in connection with D's Kanti Guna 78 ; in Bha 
78 ; 79. 

vacya-vacaka-carutva-hetit--^ and Alamkaras so 

called by the Dhvani theorists. 198. 

character of Vs iabdayiifiaUdmU 106. 

Vagbhata I — ^his treatment of Eiti and Gupa 234 fn. 

Vagbhata Il-adheres to the (Ma-guT^a theory 236, his 
inconsistency re : his treatment of Gn^ia 236, admits 
Ritis followmg Can^dEsa 236- 
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Vagabhin^-ya— importance in Natyasastra discussed 11. 

vag-rasa — involved in D^s Madhurya Guna 67-68 , another 
name sabda-madhitrya 68 ; 82. 

Vai^arbha—what particular typo not liked by Bha 51. 

Vaidarbhi — Riti in J) 59 ( strictly Vaidarblia Marga ) ; 
its broad characteristics 62-63 ; ideals contrasted 
"^with those of the Gaudi 65-66 ; 69 ; in V 86 ; in Bhj 
166 ; in A. R 182 ; def. by Vi4vanatha 239. 

vmsamya — in connection with D^s Samata 66 

Yailesika'— division of Bhj^s Gunas 159 ; its character, 
propriety of the name 160 ; * its classification 166 ; 
later writers regard it as Guna only secondarily 167 ; 
°Gunas corresponding to the pada-dosas of Bhj 167-72, 
those corresponding to the 'lUhyadosas 172; division 
of Gunas in A. P. 187-8 ; these explained 195. 

Vakxokti — literal meaning 119 fn. ; in Bha 19, 50, 51 fn. ; 
individual power of the poet involved there in 18, 20, 
114 ; K. expounds Bha^s theory 113 ; def. by K. 117, 
123 ; life of poetry in K 117, 121-24 ; 144 ; Bh's 
Laksana as read by Abhinava identical with it 19 ; in 
K. it is an all encompassmg poetic factor 119 fn. ; 
includes the various poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools 119 fn., 144, 145, its character and scope in Bha 
and K compared 119 fn., poetic figures — a particular 
variety of Yakrokti in K 124. 

subdivision of artha in con. with V^s mtha-^ 
gu7],a Samadhi 104. 

vastu-rasa—mvolvedi in D^s Madhurya Guna 67 ; another 
name artka-madhiirya 70. 

t'iftfem—involved in the realisation of Rasa 9 fn., 207 ; 267. 

Vicitra — mSrga of K= Gaudi Riti of the Riti theorists 
128 ; its characteristics in detail 134-8 ; distinguished 

from the SukumSra Marga 136 fn. ; Gunas in how 

far common with those in the SukmMra Marga 140-1. 

Vidagdha’—ret to Gaudas 80 fn. 
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Vidyadhara—follow's Vamana iu his treatment of Eitis 
235, his curious treatment of Grunas 235. 

Vidyanatha—follows Bhoja^s scheme of Gunas 158 fn. ; 
his treatment of Eitis 234 fn. and Gunas* 158,^34. 

Vipralambha Srhgara, 34, 209, 219 fn. 239, 254. 

viparymja— its implication in Bharata 22, fn. 2, 23, in 
other early writers 25 ; in D 59-62 ; D's differ^ce 
from Bhj 60, 154 ; in V 92 ; in Bhj 149 ; Gunas in 
Bhj corresponding to the viparyaya dosas 150-1. 

Vira Easa 210, 239. 

Viruddha—pada-dosa in Bh), its corresponding Vai^sika 
Guna 171. 

Vi-saraa-in the set of Bhfs Dosas—its corres- 

ponding Guna 150. 

viSesa laksana 202, 204, 242. 

Vistara— Guiia in Bhj 164, see Vistara 

Vistara— a particular aspect of Abhinava^s artha-gima 
Ojas S9’—vySisa in the same Gu^a of V 95— the 
Guna Vistara in Bhj 164 ; mental condition involved 
in the realisation of Easa— also called vyUpakatva or 
samarpakatva or vyapti 206, 207. » 

Vrtti — ^in the A. P. 177, 183. distinguished from Eiti 
183 fn., 185, its classification 184 ; sabda-vrttis and 
artha-vrttis 213, included under Anuprasa by 
Mammata 232 ; identified with Eitis of the earlier 
writers 232, Mammata^s conception of— in what way 
diff. from UdbhaWs 232-3 ; diff. from Samghatan^ in 
the DhvanySloka 233. 

Vi>4vanatha — ^follows Mammata and Oandidasa 237 ; his 
borrowings from Candidasa 237-8 fn., 243-4 fn. ; 
his systematic treatment of Eitis 238 ; enumerates 
four Eitis 238 ; his Eitis distinguished from Mammata^s 
Vyttis 238 ; his def. of Eitis 239 ; his quotation of 
early writers sometimes display Ms uncritical nature 
240; sanctions a change in the fixed nature of 
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composition 241, converts the vrtti portions of the 
K. P. into karika forms in his work, 242 fn. ; differs 
from Mammata in characterising the individual 
Shinas #243, identifies these with mental conditions 

vyabhicBn-bhUva — involved in the realisation of Rasa 
'^ 07 . 

subdivision of artha in con. with V^s arihaguyia 
Samadhi 104. 

Yyartha Dosa—when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 

Vyatireka—'a poetic figure 142. 

Vyaja-stuti — a poetic figure 135. 

vyiitpanna — in connection with the Gauda Msrga in D 
65 ; not the name of the viparyaya of D^s Prasada 
65. 

Yamaka—Sabdalamkara in D 68 fn. 

Yathasaibkhya — iihhaya^-gurj.a in A. P. 192, corresponds 
to the poetic figure of the same name of the later 
writers 192. 
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of the externals of 

166 

5 (fn. 35) 

bhvaya 

bhavya 

169 

3 

coundrums 

conundrums 

170 

8 

as much 

as such 

184 

6 

helping 

helping the 

186 

1 (fn. 17) 

gu9}e 

gum 

192 

22 

P * 

pies 



310 


EERATA 


Page 

Hne 

for 

please read 

198 

8 

arthodox 

orthodox 

20U, 

1 (fn.) 

p. fn. 5 

R 90. f.n. 7. 

207 

1- 

shcools 

schools 

210 

4(fn.l5) 

Ha^yas^astra 

Nstya^astra 


2 (fn) 

stick 

to stick 

226 

20 

samavUya- 

{samav^yorvrtlya) 



vrttyB 


227 

12 (fn) 

PratSparudra PratSparudra- 



Yo£o... 

yalo... 

234 

21 (fn) 

possess 

possesses 

273 

15 

he 

we 


In page 140 line 1 (£n.) inser6 “see” after ‘Wo MSrgas * 
In page 231 line 21 please delete the word although. 


N.B. A few other misprints specially regarding 
diacritical marks have also unfortunately crept in ; but 
since they are obvious they have not been entered in 
this list. For all these slips and misprints we offer our 
apology to the generous reader. 
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